63,000  people  struck  matches... 

...then  gasped  with  wonder  at  the  twinkling  fairyland 
they  created.  It  was  all  part  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
51st  Annual  Chlcagoland  Music  Festival — a  four  hour 
spectacular  which  Included  everything  from  Hoagy 
Carmichael  to  Handel’s  Hallelujah  chorus;  the  Crosby 
brothers  to  coloratura  sopranos:  match-lighting  to 
tnassed  bands  and  baton  twlrlers. 

Conceived  and  promoted  by  the  Tribune,  the  Music 
Festival  alwavs  turns  out  a  cheering  crowd  in  Chicago. 

Its  tremendous  popular  success  is  further  proof  that 
the  Tribune  starts  people  thinking,  talking  and  doing 
things  in  Chicago. 

Isn’t  this  the  kind  of  action  you  want  your  adver¬ 
tising  to  create  in  the  nation’s  second-largest  market? 


More  readers... more  advertising. ..more  results- 

THE  TRIBUNE  GETS  'EM  IN  CHICAGO! 


EaiSor  &  Publisher 


“built  better  for  better  mats” 


1  » 

* 

♦  , 

1 

i  1 

COMPARE  THESE 

OUTSTANDING 

FEATURES 


Size  of  Bed  .  34  '  x  44  ",  6  '  thick, 
steel  butter  plates  at  each  end. 


Height  ot  Bed 


36 


Overall  Sizes  .  '  long  over  bed. 

width  61'4  ".  height  59*2  . 


Weight 


11.000  lbs. 


3HP'  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with 
automatic  brake. 

Anti  friction  bearings  throughout. 

Forms,  loaded  and  unloaded,  from  either 
end  or  either  side. 

Finger-tip  push  button  starting  &  stopping 
.  .  at  both  ends  ot  machine. 

Micrometer  adjustment  dials  conveniently 
mounted  on  top  ot  machine  tor 
easy,  accurate  reading. 


SCOTT 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM 
MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1875 


p  an  outstanding  value 

■■  Sturdy  construction,  newly  designed  push- 

*  button  control,  aluminum  guards  and  mi- 
™  crometer  adjustments  combine  to  assure  fine 
2  quality  production,  fast,  accurate  and  simple 

*  operation. 

^  The  SCOTT  IDEAL  Matrix  Rolling  Machine 
produces  sharp,  full  depth  mats  free  from 

S  mechanical  buckling.  Rolls  any  type  Matrix 
. . .  Molding  cylinder  automatically  adjusts  to 
any  variation  of  form.  Mats  always  retain 
^  exact  size  of  original  form  without  stretching 
^  or  distortion. 

Send  for  specifications  on  the  SCOTT  IDEAL 
j  Matrix  Rolling  Machine. 

;  WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

H  DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Pi<ni:  Ploinfitid,  N.  J. 
lil  EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE;  501  FIRM  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  YORK 


A  new  column  --on  a  new  schedule  --by 


'AjJ 


ELEANOR 

ROOSEVELT 


“HRST  UDY  OF  THE  FREE  WORLD’ 


Beginning  Monday,  September  12,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  will  start  a  new,  B-a-week  column 
of  "direct,  hard-hitting  opinion  and  comment 
on  the  important  issues,  events  and  problems 
in  national  and  international  affairs." 


The  daily-diary  "My  Day"  column  has  been  discontinued  in  order 
to  give  Mrs.  Roosevelt  more  time  and  more  freedom  to  present 
her  opinions,  her  hopes,  her  fears  about  current  developments  in 
the  many  areas  of  social,  governmental  and  international  affairs 
in  which  she  is  so  experienced  and  so  vitally  interested. 

Ask  us  for  samples  of  the  new  "By  Eleanor  Roosevelt"  column. 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Answer  to 
an  editor’s  query 


SEPTEMBER 

10 — Texas  Press  Association,  Ad  meeting,  Drisklll  Hotel,  Austin. 

12-14 — Canadian  Weekly  Press  Association,  national  convention,  Vancouvtf 
B, 

12-17 — Science  News  Writing  Seminar,  Colorado  State  University 
Collins. 

15-16 — Southwest  Newspaper  Color  Conference.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Dellts 
Texas. 

15-18 — New  York  Press  Association,  Saranac  Inn,  Saranac  Inn  P.  O.,  N.  Y 

17- 18 — Illinois  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  Pore  Marquette  Hotel 
Peoria. 

18- 19 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  Preiirieni 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18-20 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Qiiiit 
Necho  Allen  Hotel,  Pothville,  Pa. 

18-21 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Buena  Vista  Hotel 


Dear  Boaa 


You  asked  me  to  prove  my  atacement 
that  soft  drinks  are  food  Iteaa.  I  have 
done  some  <**tnnp^  digging,  and  here's  vhat 
Z  found  out. 


I  checked  out  library  references, 
and  1  discovered  that  Che  first  Federal 
Food  and  Ba|nt  Drug  Act  of  1906,  as  well 
as  the  still  current  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  eTT»'»  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  classify 
bottled  carbonated  beverages  as  food 
items.  So  do  all  iiplilaBmdlrilrsvt  State 
food  laws. 


Anothar  thing:  More  than  half  of 
the  3  million  mydtmxA  bottles  of  soft 
drinks  bought  each  year  come  from  food 
stores,  and  they're  accorded  a  place 
on  the  family  dining  cable  In  millions 
of  hoams. 


OCTOBER 

1-2 — Seventh  Newspaper  Circulation  Managers'  School,  University  of  Kta- 
sas.  Lawrence. 

1- 2-— South  Dakota  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

2- 4— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Benjamin  Franklin  HoW 

Philadelphia. 

2- ^— Advertising  Federation  of  America,  seventh  district  convention.  Out- 

tanooga.  Tenn. 

3- 4— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Pertv 

House,  Boston,  Mass. 

7— 8 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  43rd  annual,  Ann  Arbor. 

8 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Typographical  Clinic,  Sheraton-Lincoln 
Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

9 —  Colorado  AP  news  executives,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  C 
9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association, 

Poinsett  Hotel.  Greenville.  S.  C. 

9-11 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-F 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

9-11 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Flamingo  Hotel,  Sash 
Rosa.  Calif. 

11- 14— New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Easter 
Slope  Inn.  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

12- 15— Southern  Regional  Workshop,  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Aeo- 
ciation,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky. 

13- 14— World  Newspaper  Forum,  Los  Angeles. 

13-14— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Sheraton  To«an 
Hotel,  Chicago. 


Scientifically  speaking,  the 
carbonation  in  soft  drinks  increases 
Che  flow  of  gastric  Juices  in  the 
stomach  for  better  digestion.  The 
average  tmymxmd  100  calories  per  8  ot. 
drink  constitute  an  energy  factor,  and 
Che  liquid  intake  helps  smintain  the 
body's  fluid  balance. 


I  found  that  carbonated  hmfdkmmiDuc 
beverages  are  bottled  by  modern  food 
manufacturing  methods,  ammiathattmafmv 
«  mam  it  under  rigidly 
controlled  conditions  of 
cleanliness.  And,  by  the  way,  I  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  the  people 
^o  bottle  soft  drinks  are  independent, 
small  emwtstk  local  businessmen--who  are 
definitely  a  part  of  the  local  food  pro¬ 
ducts  industry.  I'd  like  to  talk  to  a 
few  of  these  people,  and  maybe  do  a 
story  on  them.  Vfcat  do  you  sayt 


4lsf  convSDtioi. 


17-18 — New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyc< 
Hotel,  Albany. 


American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Whatever  promotes  progress  in  your  community  .  .  .  pro¬ 
motes  progress  for  your  community  bottler.  Whatever 
adversely  affects  community  progress  .  .  .  adversely 
affects  the  bottler  in  your  community. 


GOODYEAR  DIVERSIFICATION  AT  WORK 


Recipe  for  a  Ten-Billion  Dollar  Industry 


In  a  kitchen  “laboratory”,  mix  nibber  with  sulphur.  Try 
a  pinch  of  white  lead.  Heat  on  a  coal-fired  cxiokstove. 
Fight  failure  with  courage,  yeiu*  after  year,  till  one  day 
nibber  gives  up  its  secret. 

With  this  spartan  approach,  121  years  ago,  Charles 
Goodyear  produced  the  world’s  first  vulcanized  rubber, 
with  stamina  to  slug  it  out  against  wear  and  climate. 
The  new  product  would  serve  mankind  in  a  multitude  of 
ways.  The  new  industry  would  make  thousands  of  jobs, 
put  millions  of  dollars  into  circulation  in  c'ountry  after 
countrv. 


In  1853  Charles  Goodyear  wrote  a  book  about  his 
discovery.  “Gum  Elastic  and  Its  Varieties”  c'ould  not  be 
a  best-seller.  Only  six  c-opies  were  printed.  But  it  sur¬ 
vived  the  years.  In  France  recently  the  grandson  of  the 
original  owner  brought  his  heirloom  copy  to  Goodyear 
executives  planning  the  new  tire  plant  at  Amiens.  A 
warm  gesture  of  friendship  towards  Goodyear’s  expand¬ 
ing  European  facilities. 

From  Charles  Goodyear’s  crude  experiments  came 
the  inspiration  for  today’s  imagination,  research  imd  de¬ 
velopment — writing  a  recipe  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 


Lots  of  good  things  come  from 


inings  come  rrom 

GOOD/YEAR 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


FLOORM  MfTAl  fftOOVCTS  SMJE  PtOOfCH  AVIATION  HlOOVCn  MKOMn 


With  1959  gasoline  service  station  sales  topping  $89  million, 

San  Diego  County  ranked  13th  among  the  nation’s  200  leading 
counties  —  well  ahead  of  markets  like  these: 

DADE  (MIAMI),  FLORIDA . $88,243,000 

KING  (SEATTLE),  WASHINGTON . $87,325,000 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA . $87,079,000 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN . $85,326,000 

Gasoline  or  crepe  de  Chine  —  whatever  you're  selling,  you’ll  sell 
San  Diego  best  through  the  market’s  two  metropolitan  dailies; 

The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Combined  daily 
circulation  exceeds  200,000  (227,678  ABC  3  31  60).  Family 
readership  (evening-and-Sunday  combination)  is  86.9%. 

®be  ^an  ?!lieg0  Mnion  |  Evening  Tribune 

SALES  ESTIMATES  COPYRIGHTED  1960  SALES  MANAGEMENT  "SURVEY  OF.  BUYING  POWER  '* 


“The  Ring 
of  Truth” 


^  Cojileti  Meuispa|2eH§ 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California 
Springfield.  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  —  and  Greater  Los  Angeles. 
Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  the  Copley  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIOAY  CO.,  INC. 


DIEGO 

CALIFORNIA 

BUYS  MORE! 


1959  Service  Station  Sales:  $89,295,000 


15,717  1950 

27,871  1959 

31,000+  1960 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


+  97%  +  107% 


Notional  Representotive:  Kelly  Smith  Compony 


Seotsmber  30.  1959 
’Publifther’t  Figure! 
'^irtt  6  Months 


Here  in  the  “Space  Capital  of  the  Free  World"  you'll  see  America  in  action  .  .  . 
the  evidence  of  solid,  dynamic  growth.  And  it's  still  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds!  More  than  2,000  personnel  -  -  the  majority  of  them  highly  paid 
scientists  -  -  are  to  be  added  at  nearby  Redstone  Arsenal  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  will  result  in  a  population  increase  of  approximately  10,000, 
and  a  boost  in  Arsenal  payroll  to  more  than  150  million  dollars  annually. 


Thus  a  new  economic  distinction  comes  to  Huntsville  -  -  a  200  million  dollar 
plus  market  area  -  -  the  fourth  largest  metropolitan  area  in  Alabama.  And 
The  Times  is  the  advertiser's  gateway  to  this  ever  growing  market. 


SPACE-MINDED"— Call  Kelly  Smith  Company 


A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


HOUSING 

POPULATION 

OCCUPIED  UNITS 

U.  S.  CENSUS 

»50 

5,233 

1950 

16,4 

960 

22,328 

1960 

72.0 

+  327% 

+  338% 

editorial 


Wasteful  ^Bogus’ 

^  I  ^HE  discussion  of  “bogus”  or  “reproduction”  at  the  recent  annual 

convention  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  provided 
another  interesting  insight  into  the  uselessness  anil  wastefulness  of 
this  union  requirement,  the  1952  Supreme  Court  decision  notwith¬ 
standing. 

In  fact,  officers  of  ITU  told  the  convention  they  feared  a  reversal 
of  that  court  ruling  if  a  new  case  against  reproduction  is  brought  or 
if  a  new’  attempt  should  be  made  to  outlaw  it  by  legislation. 

Witness  this  testimony  from  delegates  of  ITU  locals  who  want  to 
continue  this  make-work  scheme; 

Toronto  delegates  said  upwards  of  80  situations  would  be  eliminated 
if  “bogus”  is  eliminaterl; 

There  were  3,000,000  lines  of  “bogus”  at  the  .St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  in  1958;  some  500,000  lines  a  month  are  set  in  St.  Louis 
newspaj>er  shops; 

The  newspa|)er  plant  in  Salt  Lake  City  employs  three  printers  on 
“bogus”  alone; 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  “bogus”  has  kept  many  printers  employed. 

These  are  just  samples  of  how  this  union  requirement  creates  un¬ 
necessary  work  and  adds  to  the  already  high  cost  of  news|>a|)er 
production. 

Some  critics  will  say  that  because  of  our  long-term  opposition  to 
“bogus”  we  are  therefore  in  favor  of  putting  printers  on  the  un¬ 
employment  rolls.  That  is  not  the  case.  There  is  a  shortage  of  qualifieil 
printers  in  many  areas — The  Southern  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  is 
looking  for  students  to  train  because  it  cannot  meet  the  demand 
from  newspapers  (E&P,  Aug.  27,  page  64).  There  are  more  than 
enough  real  situations  to  take  care  of  those  printers  who  now  are 
employed  elsewhere  because  of  artificially  created  work. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  some  publishers  welcome  the  “bogus” 
rule  because  it  keeps  a  large  supply  of  printers  on  hand  to  take  care 
of  peak  operations  or  emergencies.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
publisher  condones  such  an  unnecessary  expense  burden  on  toilay’s 
high  operating  costs,  but  if  it  is  true  each  employer  should  l)e  able 
to  detennine  the  number  of  permanent  situations  he  can  economically 
maintain. 

“Bogus”  itself  is  wasteful,  uneconomical,  outmoded  and  should  be 
eliminated.  Judging  from  reports  of  the  ITU  convention  even  the 
printers  realize  it. 

TV  Effectiveness 

^T^he  Richmond,  Va.,  new'spajjers,  which  have  a  long  record  of  solid 
-*-  and  impartial  research,  have  come  up  w'ith  another  survey  showing 
the  ineffectiveness  of  television  in  reaching  an  audience  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  message. 

An  independent  research  organization  found  that  of  more  than 
41,000  telephone  calls  only  about  one-fifth  of  them  had  the  TV  set 
turned  on.  Of  that  number  81%  were  able  to  identify  the  program 
turned  on  but  71%  could  not  name  any  sj>onsor  or  product  or  type 
of  product  being  advertised  on  that  program.  And  even  if  the  re¬ 
spondent  said  “soap”  instead  of  giving  a  brand  name  it  was  counted 
as  sponsor  identification,  which  seems  to  us  like  leaning  over  back¬ 
ward  to  be  fair. 

All  of  which  is  further  evidence  that  an  advertiser  may  have  an 
audience  for  his  program,  even  if  it  is  a  horse  opera,  but  about  three- 
fourths  of  that  audience  misses  the  commercial. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

(S  THE  FOUITH  ESUn 

the  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Joumile. 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaptrdoe 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Eststi 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22.  1925. 

Jamas  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board.  1912  1959 
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Eiecutive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Featwe, 
Ray  Erwin.  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  AdvMtie^ 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre.  Marktiiiia  id 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  M*rMtis|l 
Consultant,  Ray  B.  Prescott;  Librariae,  Jsm^ 
Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Maasge, 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Productioa  M» 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promoh'oe  Mie 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Dirsde. 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Mtutse 
George  H.  Strafe;  Classified  Advertisir; 
Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  Offices — Suite  1700.  Timas  Tows' 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  - 
BRyant  9-3052. 

BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pot  Munroe,  1201  National  Pm 
Building.  ST  3  6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-WsP 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Adverts 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representative 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 

Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  344  Little  Bldg^  K 
Boylston  St.  HA  6  8386. 

Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  628  Free  Pm 
Building.  Woodward  1-6085. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson.  Pecilic 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott.  Advertiunc 
Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield  I79S 
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Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt.  Corn 
spondent.  School  of  Journalism,  Univewh 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave. 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising  Repreeeeli 
five,  1901  West  8th  St.,  Dunkirk  8-4151. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road.  Birchington,  Kent,  Engie«4 
Peter  Bostock,  correspondent,  74a.  Primroe 
Mansions,  Prince  of  Wales  Dr.,  Londo* 
S.W.  II,  MACauley  7773. 
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Paris,  France;  G.  Langelaan  Correspondee* 
48  Avenue  de  Paris  Vincennes  (Seir'al 
j  Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulejeei 

I  Member  Associated  Business  PuhlieatloBe  e  m 

!  average  net  paid  June  30.  1060 — 20,947,  Kssime 

I  to  Uctober  31,  1969  76.98%. 
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ANYBODY  WANNA  BET? 
Talburt,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
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Leukemia  Ends  Active  Life  Of  Civic 
Service.  —  Bloomsbnrg  (Pa.)  Morning 
Pros. 

• 

Local  Police  Aid  in  Theft  Of  Ventura 
Car.  —  Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Daily 
Ckmicle. 
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Marshfield  Town  Officials  Put  Heads 
Together  on  Dump.  —  SciUiate  (Mass.) 
Mirror. 

Hurts  Back  in  Rear  End  Crash.  — 
Inragter  (Pa.)  New  Era. 
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Wives  Should  Have  Affairs  in  Order. 
-  Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen. 
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AF  Plans  October  Try  At  Firing 
Monk  in  Orbit.  —  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mom- 
News. 
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.MASS  PHOTO  PROJECT 

I  see  by  a  July  26  UPI  story  out  of 
Chicago  that  Presidential  candidate  Nixon 
was  being  photographed  with  almost  every 
one  of  the  2,6(X)  delegates  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention.  This  is  hailed  as 
“a  precedent  shattering”  project. 

.Actually,  the  Navy  has  been  using  this 
technique  for  years. 

.\t  the  Fleet  Home  Town  News  Center, 
Great  Lakes,  111.,  a  highly-trained  team  of 
journalists  sends  out  stories  on  individual 
sailors  throughout  the  Navy  to  hometown 
newspapers  in  the  man’s  home  area.  When 
a  large  group  is  to  be  covered,  such  as  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  midshipmen  on 
a  summer  cruise,  extraordinary  methods 
are  called  for. 

.Aboard  a  ship  of  the  squadron  or  divi¬ 
sion  a  skilled  photo-journalist  team  takes 
over.  They  set  up  a  camera  on  a  tripod, 
to  include  just  the  right  area.  A  stand-in 
steps  into  the  scene  and  poses  until  he 
is  positioned  in  just  the  right  spot  on  the 
ground  glass.  .A  grease  penciled  line  is 
drawn  around  his  feet.  This  is  “the  spot.” 

■A  line  of  midshipmen  forms  at  a  pre¬ 
scribed  time.  Each  man  already  has  filled 
out  an  information  form  asking  his  name, 
parent’s  name  and  hometown  address,  and 
containing  a  pre-written  story  about  the 
midshipmen  cruise.  .As  each  man  steps 
up  he  hands  the  journalist  his  form.  The 
journalist  calls  out  the  next  film  number, 
which  the  photographer  checks  for  ac¬ 
curacy.  This  number  goes  at  the  top  of 
the  form.  The  midshipman  steps  into  the 
feet  marks,  is  handed  the  “prop”  which 
may  be  a  pair  of  binoculars  or  a  signal 
flag,  and  poses,  looking  at  a  pre  deter¬ 
mined  point  on  the  horizon.  CLICK!  And 
another  man  steps  up  to  take  his  place. 
Two  men  can  easily  handle  250  men  per 
hour  in  this  fashion.  This  number  can  be 
doubled  or  tripled  by  using  more  cameras 
or  two  sets  of  electronic  flash  units.  A 
fill-in  light  in  addition  to  the  main  light 
is  desirable  unless  sunlight  is  used  as  a 
main  light  with  electronic  flash  to  fill. 

The  same  approximate  technique  has 
been  used  with  sailors  meeting  a  movie 
star,  or  a  foreign  personality  of  import¬ 
ance.  or  receiving  a  routine  award  from 
a  high-ranking  officer. 

It’s  a  good  gimmick,  and  lends  itself 
to  many  civilian  applications. 

Philip  C.  Russell 
Senior  Chief  Journalist,  USN 
U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Commander  First  Fleet, 

Fleet  Post  Office. 

.San  Francisco.  Calif. 

*  *  * 

A  WORKABLE  LAW 

Your  recent  editorial,  “Watch  the  Fol 
Loopholes,”  warns  that  attempts  to  spell 
out.  by  law,  the  right  of  access  to  federal 
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information — and  also  to  state  and  local 
documents — carry  a  built-in  boomerang. 
Any  law  defining  public  records  must  iden¬ 
tify  those  documents  which  are  not  to  be 
made  public,  but  no  group  of  editors — and 
j  certainly  no  two  lawyers — will  agree  on  the 
I  types  of  records  which  may  be  restricted. 
Even  if  there  were  agreement,  a  public 
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records  law  would  solidify  some  types  of 
restrictions  which  are  not  now  spelled  out 
by  statute.  Without  a  law  specifically  bar¬ 
ring  the  press  and  the  public  from  access 
to  certain  types  of  documents,  you  can  be 
sure  that  some  enterprising  reporter  will 
figure  out  how  to  get  around  the  non-legal 
administrative  restrictions  which  secrecy- 
minded  bureaucrats  put  up. 

This,  I  hope,  helps  explain  why  no  cure- 
all  public  records  law  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Fol  leaders.  Instead,  there 
has  been  a  careful  step-by-step  attempt  to 
whittle  away  at  the  information  barriers, 
and  there  are  many  steps  yet  to  be  taken. 

A  workable  public  information  section 
must  be  added  to  the  1946  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  and  no  hastily-drawn  com¬ 
promise  bill  will  suffice.  The  government’s 
“trade  secrets”  act  must  be  improved  to 
prevent  its  continued  use  as  an  excuse  for 
unnecessary  secrecy.  Above  all,  we  must 
overthrow  the  claim  of  an  executive  privi¬ 
lege  to  violate  the  law  and  tell  the  press 
and  the  Congress  to  go  to  hell — a  power 
now  exercised  by  every  minor  bureaucrat 
in  the  huge  Executive  Branch. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
until  all  this  work  finally  is  completed  be¬ 
fore  a  Federal  public  records  law  is  pro¬ 
posed.  But  the  value  of  such  a  law  is  too 
great  to  gamble  on  any  hastily-drafted 
proposal  which  does  not  have  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  backing  in  the  Press  and  the 
Congress.  When  enough  editors  show 
enough  interest  in  the  Fol  fight  to  inform 
themselves  of  recent  developments,  and 
when  the  members  of  Congress  are  in¬ 
formed  of  their  home  town  newspaper’s 
editorial  interest  in  freedom  of  Federal 
information — then  will  be  the  proper  time 
to  push  for  a  Federal  public  records  law 
which  will  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
people’s  right  to  know  and  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  power  to  say  “no.” 

S.tMUEL  J.  Archibald 
Staff  Administrator, 

House  Government  Information  Subcom¬ 
mittee. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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that  we  have  it  flown  to  us  each  day.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  it  as  the  real  newspaper  of  record 
in  America.  Its  coverage  is  thorough,  fair 
and  interesting.  I  respect  it  and  obtain  a 
tremendous  amount  of  background  and 
interpretive  information  from  it.” 

Orien  W.  Fijer,  Jr.,  Managing  Editor,  The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


‘Silent  Treatment’  on  K’s 
Visit  Is  Called  Ridiculous 

Editors  Say  Press  Has  Obligation  him  as  a  visiting;  hero,  b 

^  ”  important  and  newi 

To  Report  News;  Restraint  Urged 


Newspaper  editors  queried  by 
E4P  don’t  think  much  of  the 
suggestion  that  the  press  should 
pve  “the  silent  treatment”  to 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev’s 
visit  to  the  United  Nations  later 
this  month.  But  some  do  urge 
restraint  in  coverage  of  his 
propaganda  activities. 

ITie  idea  of  a  boycott  on  the 
Russian  leader,  in  retaliation  for 
his  insult  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  at  the  abortive  Summit 
Conference  last  May,  had  been 
voiced  by  some  public  officials 
and  had  received  a  measure  of 
support. 

In  response  to  a  request,  E&P 
received  the  following  com¬ 
ments: 

Turner  Catledge,  Xew  York 
Times,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors— “The  primary  obligation 
of  the  American  press  is  to 
print  the  news.  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  visit  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  will,  in  our  opinion,  be 
important  news.  The  New  York 
Times  will  report  it  to  the  best 
of  its  ability.” 

*  «  ♦ 

J.  Q.  Mahaffey,  Texarkana 
Gaxette — “I  don’t  believe  silent 
treatment  by  the  press  is  either 
probable  or  practical  but  I  do 
believe  that  every  newspaper¬ 
man  in  the  nation  should  look 
very  closely  at  this  story  and 
handle  it  with  the  view  of  sep¬ 
arating  truth  from  propaganda. 
Surely  if  a  13-year-old  ham 
nwlio  operator  at  Houston, 
listening  to  a  Moscow  broadcast, 
knows  that  ‘this  stuff  is  pure 
baloney,’  newspapermen  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  news  and  what  is  prop¬ 
aganda  in  connection  wth  K’s 
visit 

“It  is  time  for  responsible 
people  in  news  agencies  and  on 
newspapers  to  start  putting  the 
blue  pencil  on  Russian  propa¬ 
ganda.  We  have  allow^  the 
Soviet  to  use  our  facilities  long 
enough. 

“This  is  K’s  second  visit  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  news 
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the  first  time  but  he  is  less  news 
the  second  time,  and  for  God’s 
sake,  let’s  not  follow  him  to  any 
supermarket  or  any  farms.” 

*  *  • 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Cleveland 
Press — “The  ‘silent  treatment’ 
for  Mr.  K  is  as  ridiculous  as 
it  sounds.  Whatever  else  he 
may  be  he  is  one  of  this  genera¬ 
tion’s  most  provocative  and  in¬ 
fluential  figures.” 

*  m  * 

Kenneth  S.  Conn,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News — 
“The  ostrich  is  vulnerable  be¬ 
cause  it  sticks  its  head  in  the 
sand.  To  ignore  Mr.  K’s  visit 
would  be  no  less  dangerous.  Mr. 
K’s  every  word  and  gesture 
should  be  exposed  and  dissected 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people.  Remember  it  took  his 
press  conference  in  Paris  to 
really  open  the  eyes  of  the  free 
world  to  his  character,  his  ruth¬ 
lessness  and  his  ultimate  goals 
for  Communism. 

“Unlike  the  ostrich  we  cannot 
ignore  a  problem  by  refusing  to 
recognize  it.  We  must  see  it 
in  its  true  proportion.  We  can 
only  do  that  through  objective 
and  thorough  reporting.” 

*  *  « 

Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal — “I  have  seen 
no  serious  proposal  that  the 
press  give  K’s  visit  the  silent 
treatment.  Such  treatment 
would  be  both  silly  and  danger¬ 
ous.  News  is  news.  K’s  visit 
will  be  another  slice  of  history, 
unpalatable  though  it  may  be, 
and  should  be  covered  fully  with 
proper  taste  and  restraint.” 

*  «  « 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin — 
“Ridiculous.” 

*  *  « 

Lee  Hills,  Knight  Newspapers 
“Kruschev’s  visit  to  the  United 
Nations  is  a  significant  news 
event  and  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  igfnore  it.  We  will  not  treat 
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him  as  a  visiting  hero,  but  as  an 
important  and  newsworthy, 
though  unfriendly,  leader  of  the 
world’s  other  greatest  power.  If 
he  conducts  himself  in  a  manner 
which  invites  brushoff  treat¬ 
ment,  we’ll  handle  that  in  our 
editorial  columns.” 


Felix  McKnight,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald — “The 
suggestion  that  Mr.  K  be  given 
the  silent  treatment  by  the 
American  press  smacks  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  It  sounds  like  something 
they  might  do  if  Ike  went  to 
Moscow.  'The  responsibility  of 
the  American  newspaper  is  to 
report  news — and  K’s  visit  to 
the  U.N.  will  be  news.  In  re¬ 
porting  his  visit  the  American 
press  will  be  performing  its 
traditional  service.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  reader  can  winnow  out  the 
propaganda.” 


visitors  we  like;  nothing  less 
should  be  reported  about  for¬ 
eign  visitors  we  despise.” 

*  *  * 

Miles  H.  Wolff,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News — “The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  newspapers  give 
silent  treatment  to  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  imminent  visit  is  nothing 
short  of  silly. 

“In  the  first  place,  how  would 
anybody  get  the  newspapers  to 
agree  on  this?  TTiey  have  never 
been  unanimous  in  the  past  and 
probably  won’t  ever  be  in  the 
future. 

“Even  if  newspapers  would 
agree  to  silent  treatment,  would 
it  be  wise?  Wouldn’t  this  be 
the  complete  denial  of  our 
boasted  freedom?  Wouldn’t  it 
be  proof  to  Khrushchev  that  the 
newspapers  are  the  same  sort 
of  government  tools  they  are  in 
Russia? 

“Newspapers  are  purveyors 
of  news.  If  the  Khrushchev 
visit  has  any  news  value  it 
should  be  reported.  If  it  has 
no  more  news  value  than  the 
arrival  of  the  U.N.  delegate 
from  Lower  Slobovia,  then  give 
it  that  much.  But  by  all  means, 
handle  it  as  news.” 


John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant — “We  expect 
to  treat  Mr.  K  the  same  as  any 
phase  of  U.N.  news,  with 
neither  enlargement  nor  dim¬ 
inution.  So  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  his  is  just  another 
story.” 


J.  R.  Wiggins,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post — “The  need  of  the 
American  people  to  know  about 
world  issues  and  world  leaders 
is  so  over-riding  that  the  flow 
of  news  cannot  and  must  not  be 
accelerated  or  diminished  in  or¬ 
der  to  demonstrate  affection  for 
or  dislike  of  a  foreign  visitor. 

“Those  who  are  out  of  favor 
in  totalitarian  countries  are 
consigned  to  newspaper  oblivion 
by  a  press  that  is  subservient  to 
governmental  policy  and  to  pop¬ 
ular  passion.  Those  who  are 
news  and  those  who  make  news 
are  not  dealt  with  in  this  man¬ 
ner  by  a  free  press,  the  news 
columns  of  which  are  not  in¬ 
struments  of  public  policy  or 
of  private  malice. 

“Khrushchev’s  visit  should  be 
given  the  news  coverage  it  mer¬ 
its.  What  he  says  and  what  he 
does  that  is  newsworthy  should 
be  reported.  Nothing  more 
should  be  reported  about  foreign 


Milbum  P.  Akers,  Chicago 
Sun  -  Times  —  “Khrushchev’s 
U.N.  visit  should  be  handled 
strictly  as  news.  We  should 
not  let  him  score  a  propaganda 
victory.  Still,  the  news,  if  any, 
should  be  reported  objectively 
and  fully.  Nothing  can  be 
gained  in  acting  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  an  ostrich.” 


Robert  C.  Notson,  Portland 
Oregonian  —  “Responsibility  of 
the  American  press  is  to  its 
readers  whether  we  like 
Khrushchev  or  not.  His  visit  to 
the  U.N.  will  be  of  prime  in¬ 
terest.  Failure  to  report  his 
activities  fully  would  be  wilful 
neglect  of  duty  and  notice  to  the 
world  that  the  press  here  could 
be  manipulated  for  propaganda 
effect.” 

*  *  « 

Vermont  Royster,  Wall  Street 
Journal — “I  do  not  think  the 
press  would  be  serving  its  read¬ 
ers  properly  if  it  failed  to  re¬ 
port  Mr.  K’s  actions  and  words. 
I  do  think  editors  would  be  well 
advised  not  to  make  a  great 
‘hoopla’  out  of  his  visit  and  treat 
it  exactly  as  we  would  treat 
such  a  visit  if  U.N.  headquar¬ 
ters  were  Geneva  or  some  other 
place.” 


NEWSPAPER  EVFORMATION  SERVICE 


Manager  Appointed 
For  ANPA  Program 


Euprene  Gardner,  39,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation’s  newly  formed  News¬ 
paper  Information  Service,  an 
educational  program  on  behalf 
of  all  newspapers. 


eral  Electric  Company.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Wesleyan  University,  he 
did  postgraduate  work  at 
Middleburj'  Language  School, 
Columbia  University,  Rutgers 
University  and  Walker  Foreign 
Service  School. 

The  two  broad  objectives  of 
NIS  are  (1)  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  a  better  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  daily  newspaper  and 
its  functions  in  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  individual, 
the  community  and  the  nation, 
and  (2)  to  cultivate  the  active 
interest  of  young  people  in 
newspaper  careers. 

The  program  will  seek  active 
cooperation  with  all  other  organ¬ 
izations  within  the  newspaper 
business  or  related  to  it,  in¬ 
cluding  organizations  of  jour¬ 
nalism  schools. 


Eugene  Gardner 


The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  ANPA  General 
Manager  Stanford  Smith.  As 
approved  by  the  ANPA  Board 
of  Directors,  the  program  aims 
at  widespread  dissemination  of 
information  about  tbe  news¬ 
paper  business  and  its  function 
in  a  free  society.  Information 
will  be  offered  to  all  interested 
citizens,  including  young  people 
considering  newspaper  careers. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  and  a  member 
of  the  ANPA  board,  is  chairman 
of  Newspaper  Information  Serv¬ 
ice.  Plans  for  the  program  were 
drafted  by  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  including  Clarence  W. 
Harding,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  chairman;  Irvin  S. 
Taubkin,  New  York  Times,  and 
Otto  A.  Silha,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune. 


Design  for  new  home  of  Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call. 


L.A.  Herald-Express 
Adds  3  to  Classified 


As  manager  of  Newspaper 
Information  Service,  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  will  implement  the  general 
objectives  by  carrying  out  spe¬ 
cific  projects  under  the  direction 
of  the  ANPA  General  Manager. 
NIS  will  be  a  department  of  the 
ANPA  New  York  office. 


TlirkiYis^rkn  to  RllHrl  already  in  Laurel  awaitin* 
1  nomhon  lO  OUlia  ^^e  building  construction. 

rT<  CJj.  T»1  j.  Adequate  paved  narking  spa« 

1  WO"otOrV  r  iRIlt  has  been  provided  for  both  cib- 

tomers  and  employees. 

At  Laurel.  Miss.  The  plant  has  been  engineered 

to  i)ermit  expansion  of  approxi- 

Laurel,  Miss. 

Construction  is  expected  to  .  .  . .  •  j  •  , 


Tbe  advertising  and  circula- 


start  soon  on  a  two-story  news-  .  ”  “  c 

paper  plant  to  house  the  Laurel  the  fim 

Leader-Call  which  celebrates  its  latest  telephone  equip- 

Golden  Anniversary  in  1961  as  for  the  rapid  handling  of 


a  Mississippi  daily.  "  '"‘i'  **  “• 

Details  of  construction  have  stallech  The  editorial  and  execu- 
been  announced  by  President  tive  offices  will  be  on  the  second 

Loyal  Phillips  and  Editor  and  u  i  i  j 

Publisher  J.  W.  West.  ,  The  company  has  also  planned 


Mr.  Smith  said  the  new  ANPA 
public  relations  activity  will  in¬ 
clude  plans  for  creating  better 
public  understanding  of  the 
newspaper  profession  through 
reports  on  outstanding  public 
service  activities  by  newspapers. 

Newspaper  career  materials 
will  be  prepared  for  use  in  the 
high  school  recruitment  phase  of 
the  new  program.  These  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  worked  out  with 
interested  groups  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  field  as  well  as  with  news¬ 
paper  organizations.  Awards 
for  high  school  and  college  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  competitions  now 
sponsored  by  national  and  state 
scholastic  press  associations. 

Close  cooperation  will  be 
maintained  with  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  accredited  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism.  A  national  talent 
recruitment  office  to  assist  stu¬ 
dents  graduating  from  journal¬ 
ism  schools  is  under  considera¬ 
tion. 


floor. 

The  company  has  also  planned 


The  two-story  structure  of  storage  space  f, 

*  -  nA\ircrav*itir  foAiliK 


buff  brick  will  be  located  in 
Gardiner  Center.  Its  contempor- 


newsprint.  Parking  facilities 
have  been  arranged  at  the  reir 


ry  design  will  be  set  off  by  f  ^he  building  for  comp«,y 


white  concrete  columns  and  a  trucks  which  deliver  newspapers 
white  ceramic  solar  screen.  to  surrounding  cities. 

Entrance  to  the  front  lobby  The  Laurel  I^^er-Call  is » 
will  be  through  glass  doors  member  of  the  Thomson  group, 
framed  with  aluminum.  Just  in-  was  acquired  by  the  pres« 

. ,  ,  .  ,  . , _  „ -ii  .  „  „  owners  from  the  Skewes  and 

side  the  front  lobby  will  be  a  ,  ,  ...  .  . 

i  A  Gibbons  families  in  October, 

terrazo  and  steel  stairway  to  .q-q 

the  second  floor.  '  ^ 

The  building  was  designed  by 
Hunt  &  Suffling,  ARA  architects  Army  Urged  Not 

of  Laurel.  ,  To  Hide  Errors 

The  interior  of  the  building 

will  differ  from  most  newspaper  Madison,  Wis. 

publishing  plants  in  that  spark-  The  Army’s  information 
ling  mix  and  match  colors  will  classification  procedure  shook! 
be  used  throughout  the  various  be  used  to  protect  material  e^ 
departments  and  offices.  Execu-  sential  to  the  nation’s  safety 
tive  offices  will  feature  grained  but  should  not  be  misused  to 
Masonite  board,  a  Laurel  prod-  cover  up  mistakes.  Dr.  Ira  L 
uct.  Baldwin,  special  assistant  to  tht 

The  plant  will  be  air  condi-  president  of  the  University  of 
tinned  and  will  contain  a  num-  Wisconsin,  said, 
ber  of  new  newspaper  engineer-  Dr.  Baldwin  spoke  at  “gradu- 
ing  features.  ation”  ceremonies  for  the  19W 


It  was  acquired  by  the  present 
owners  from  the  Skewes  and 
Gibbons  families  in  October, 
1959. 
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Madison,  Wis, 
The  Army’s  information 


Dr.  Baldwin  spoke  at  “gradu¬ 
ation”  ceremonies  for  the  19W 


Two  of  the  new  features  will  class  in  the  summer  advanced 


Mr.  Gardner  was  formerly 
associated  with  Edison  Electric 
Institute.  For  six  years  prior 
to  that,  he  was  in  the  public 
relations  department  of  the  Gen- 


Los  ANGEL£S 
Three  additions  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Express  classi¬ 
fied  department  are  announced 
here  by  Charles  Holmes,  man¬ 
ager. 

They  are  Mike  Grady  and 
Helen  Eskridge,  formerly  of 
the  Son  Francisco  Examiner 
classified  department,  and 
George  Frick,  formerly  with  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Mr. 
Frick  was  named  Herald-Ex¬ 
press  classified  sales  manager. 


be  the  greatly  enlarged  photo-  course  in  public  relations  for 
graphic  and  engraving  depart-  senior  Army  information 
ment  and  the  coffee  break  or  officers.  He  also  presented  in- 
luncb  room  for  the  convenience  dividual  plaques  to  the  24 
of  the  employes.  The  photogra-  officers  and  civilian  specialists 
phic  department  will  include  a  who  completed  the  eight-week 
studio  and  developing  room.  The  course  in  the  UW  School  of 
lunch  room  will  contain  furni-  Journalism, 
ture  of  modem  design.  ‘‘ij,  fu-  long  run  it’s  a  mis- 


lure  01  moaem  design.  ..yn  ifs  a  mu-  ™ 

Productive  facilities  of  the  take  to  cover  up  an  error  you’ve  |  n? 
new’spaper  will  be  greatly  ex-  maue,”  Dr.  Baldwin  said.  “K 
panded.  They  will  include  a  32  will  come  out  sooner  or  later, 
page  Duplex  tubular  press  and  And  it’s  better  for  you  to  admit 
related  equipment  for  precision  it  than  to  have  someone  else 
printing.  Most  of  this  equipment  discover  it  later.” 

EDITOR  flC  PUBLISHER  for  September  10, 
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Henry  Taylor  Killed 
In  Congo  Tribal  War 


Henry  Noble  Taylor,  corre- 
nondent  for  the  Scripps- 
goward  Newspaper  Alliance, 
«as  killed  Sunday  (Sept.  4), 
fite  days  after  his  arrival  in 
the  Congo,  when  he  was  caught 
in  the  middle  of  a  battle  that 
fljrtd  between  Baluba  tribes- 
nten  and  Congolese  soldiers. 

The  31-year-old  newsman, 
only  son  of  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Switzerland  Henry  J.  Taylor 
and  Mrs.  Taylor,  was  hit  by  a 
burst  of  machinegun  fire  as  he 
and  two  other  reporters  accom¬ 
panied  Congolese  troops  on  an 
operation  against  the  village  of 
Lukelenge. 

His  companions,  Andre  Le- 
fevre  of  Paris  Match  and 
Christian  D’Epenoux  of  Agence 
Fmnee  Press,  sur\’ived  the 
battle  that  follow’ed. 

Describes  Shooting 

k  dispatch  by  Sidney  Smith 
of  the  London  Daily  Express, 
as  told  to  him  by  Mr.  Lefevre, 
said  the  newsmen  got  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Congo  commander 
to  accompany  the  operation.  In 
a  civilian  car  they  followed 
three  truckloads  of  100  heavily 
armed  Congolese  troops  and  a 
loudspeaker  vehicle.  Outside 
Lukelenge  the  convoy  halted, 
and  the  Congolese  began  a 
loudspeaker  message  to  the 
lillagers  promising  safety  if 
they  gave  up  their  arms. 

According  to  Mr.  Lefevre  the 
tribesmen  were  suspicious,  and 
a  2^4-hour  argument  ensued. 
During  this  period,  he  said,  the 
number  of  tribesmen  swelled  to 
the  point  where  the  Congo 
force  was  outnumbered  almost 
10  to  1. 

He  said  the  tribesmen  kept 
ailing  them  (the  newsmen) 
Communists — they  could  never 
make  it  clear  they  were  journal¬ 
ists— and  were  convinced  they 
vere  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  (Congolese  force.  He  said 
they  had  reached  a  decision  to 
proceed  another  five  miles  to 
tribal  headquarters  to  resume 
the  discussions  when  the  shoot¬ 
ing  began. 

He  said  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was 
dressed  completely  in  khaki, 
vzs  preparing  to  enter  the  car 
to  resume  the  trip  when  he  was 
™t  down  at  close  range.  The 
hurst  of  fire  moved  from  his 
tight  thigh  to  his  chest.  The 
"•vtsmen  put  him  into  a  lorry 
tvith  other  Congolese  dead  and 
vounded  and  drove  away. 
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were  held  Friday  at  St.  John’s 
Episcopal  Church.  Burial  was 
at  Charlottesville,  Va.  on 
Saturday. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Taylor  attended  Groton  School, 
and  graduated  with  a  brilliant 
scholastic  record  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  in  1951.  He 
also  studied  political  science  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics. 

Worldwide  Beat 

He  served  as  a  Naval  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  from  1951  to  1954, 
then  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper.  Three 
years  later  he  liecame  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers’  Washington  and 
international  staffs. 

A  bachelor,  Mr.  Taylor’s  beat 
was  anywhere  the  news  was 
breaking,  and  the  subjects  of 
his  stories  were  as  varied  as 
his  datelines.  In  1960  they  in¬ 
cluded  comprehensive  analyses 
of  the  problems  of  17  Latin- 
American  countries,  coverage  of 
the  Japanese  riots,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  trip  to  the  Far  East  and 
reporting  of  the  Powers  espi¬ 
onage  trial  in  Moscow.  This 
year  alone  he  had  filed  news 
stories  written  from  23  coun¬ 
tries. 

Among  other  major  stories 
Mr.  Taylor — known  as  Harry  to 
his  friends— covered  in  recent 
years  were  the  landings  of  the 
U.S.  Marines  in  Beirut  in  1958, 
the  Algerian  situation.  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference,  and 
Khrushchev’s  tour  of  the  States. 
In  1959  he  got  a  memorable 
interview  with  Boris  Pasternak, 
the  Russian  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize. 

The  last  story  Mr.  Taylor 
wrote — his  first  dispatch  out  of 
the  Congo — was  one  he  sent  his 
office  “for  use  Tuesday  in  case 
I  am  unable  to  file  Monday  from 
the  Bakwanga  hot  spot.”  It  was 
datelined  Leopoldville,  and  he 
wrote:  “The  wholesale  weird¬ 
ness  of  this  chaotic  Congo 
swallows  the  newcomer  before 
he  can  even  get  clear  of  this 
ghost  city’s  unnaturally  busy 
airport.  .  .  .” 

Last  January  Mr.  Taylor  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  the  two  1959 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards 
established  in  honor  of  the 
columnist  and  war  correspond¬ 
ent  who  was  killed  in  World 
War  II.  In  1956  he  won  an 
award  given  by  the  American 
Political  Science  Association. 

Wrote  veteran  newsman  R. 
W  September  10,  1960 


Henry  N.  Taylor 


H.  Shackford,  one  of  his 
Scripps-Howard  colleagues,  at 
the  news  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  death: 

“Behind  the  globe-trotting, 
news  -  seeking,  adventure  -  lov¬ 
ing  facade  of  Henry  N.  Taylor 
was  a  serious,  contemplative 
young  man  who  worried  about 
the  state  of  the  world  and  was 
determined  to  improve  it.  .  .  .” 

An  editorial  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  said  this, 
in  part: 

“The  career  of  Henry  Taylor 
already  was  brilliant,  demon¬ 
strating  a  seriousness  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  maturity  of  judgment 
far  beyond  his  years.  But  his 
career  was  just  starting.” 

President  Eisenhower  said 
his  death  is  a  tragic  loss  to  the 
newspaper  profession  and  to  the 
country. 

Christian  A.  Herter,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  gave  Mr.  Taylor 
this  epitaph:  “Henry  Taylor 
was  a  dedicated  reporter.  He 
had  experience  and  judgment 
in  writing  on  foreign  affairs. 
His  death  is  a  tragic  one,  and 
his  friendly,  cheerful  personal¬ 
ity  and  keen,  accurate  news  re¬ 
porting  will  be  greatly  missed 
in  the  State  Department.” 

• 

Garvey’s  Family 
Suffers  Accident 

The  wife  and  four  children 
of  Charles  Garvey,  advertising 
director  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times  and  Advocate 
and  a  director  of  NAEA,  were 
victims  of  a  serious  auto  acci¬ 
dent  near  Baton  Rouge,  Sept.  2. 
Two  daughters,  Catherine,  15, 
and  Patrick,  8,  were  fatally  in¬ 
jured,  while  Mrs.  Garvey,  and 
daughters,  Paula,  6,  and  Mary 
Laura,  10,  were  critically  in¬ 
jured  when  their  station  wagon 
collided  with  another  car. 


Currie  Tells 
How  He  Got 
To  Bakwanga 

(Editors  note:  The  author  of 
this  dispatch  was  the  first  re¬ 
porter  to  get  into  Bakwanga  and 
to  bring  back  the  story  of  the 
fighting  there  between  govern¬ 
ment  troops  and  Baluba  tribes¬ 
men.  Here  he  tells  how  he  man¬ 
aged  to  get  there  ahead  of  the 
other  100-odd  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  Congo.) 

By  Glenne  Currie 

United  Press  International 

Leopoldville,  The  Congo 

I  apologize  to  any  United 
Nations  officials  who  may  have 
been  embarrassed  or  had  their 
knuckles  rapped  because  I  got 
into  Bakwanga  without  their 
permission  or  knowledge. 

It  was  no  one’s  fault  that  I 
managed  to  use  U.  N.  planes 
without  prior  approval,  or  that 
I  did  not  have  to  identify  myself 
at  any  time  to  anybody  from 
the  time  I  left  Leopoldville  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  Aug.  30, 
to  the  time  I  got  back  here  the 
following  afternoon.  The  U.  N. 
is  trying  to  do  so  much  that  the 
facilities  have  outstripped  the 
security  arrangements. 

I  had  a  pretty  good  idea  that 
if  I  asked  for  permission  to  go 
to  Bakwanga  it  would  be  re¬ 
fused  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  that.  So  I  didn’t  ask  for 
permission. 

Name  on  Manifest 

A  six-man  Australian  Red 
Cross  team  had  been  here  for 
two  weeks  awaiting  an  assign¬ 
ment.  Before  the  fighting  started 
over  the  weekend,  it  was  decided 
to  send  them  to  work  at  field 
hospitals  at  Maiabi  and  Ganda- 
jika,  not  far  from  Bakwanga. 
From  all  accounts  the  area  was 
safe  for  them. 

I  had  got  to  know  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  pretty  well  and  went 
out  to  Ndjili  Airport  early 
Tuesday  morning  to  see  them  off 
— and  also  to  try  to  smuggle 
myself  aboard  their  plane. 

Somehow  my  name  got  on  the 
manifest  of  the  U.  N.  DC-3 
which  was  to  take  the  Austral¬ 
ians  to  Bakwanga.  I  did  not  put 
it  there  myself  and  I  cannot 
say  how  it  got  there. 

It  also  was  lucky  that  I  was 
with  a  Red  Cross  team.  Most 
people  seemed  to  think  that  I 
was  a  member  of  the  team,  al¬ 
though  I  had  no  Red  Cross 
armband  and  at  no  time  did  I 
{Continued  on  page  12) 
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Alabama  Jury  Indicts  Bakwanga 

T«1  1  (Continued  from  page  11) 

Salisbury  tor  Libel  , , ,  ^ 

J  pretend  to  be  an; 


Birmingham,  Ala.  the  judge  held  that  the  sending 
New  York  Times  reporter  of  a  reporter  into  the  state  con- 


pretend  to  be  anything  other  We  persuaded  Lt.  Tr»h«hi] 
than  a  journalist.  to  give  us  two  escorts  from  hii 

On  arrival  at  Bakwanga,  we  .scanty  command,  .\fter  a  gnu^ 
found  about  30  of  the  National  10-minute  tour  of  the  towji, 


When  we  arrived  at  tW 
Cercle,  the  club  where  all  m 
European  inhabitants  have  bmi 
living  since  the  fighting  bmb 
out,  we  soon  heard  their  mr- 
sion  of  what  was  going  on. 

We  persuaded  Lt.  Trabshi 
to  give  us  two  escorts  from  hii  T 


Harrison  E.  Salisbury  was  in-  stituted  “doing  business”  there.  Congolese  Army  dug  in  by  the  during  which  we  .saw  no  bodki, 

dieted  here  Tuesday  on  a  charge  (For  a  discussion  of  this  mat-  landing  strip,  and  a  similar  only  one  patrol  of  Congotew 

of  criminal  libel  growing  out  of  ter,  see  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  on  number  of  Tunisian  troops.  We  troops  and  hundreds  of  appar- 

two  articles  published  last  Page  76.)  also  could  see  many  patrols  in  ently  peaceful,  cheering  Bah- 


April.  • 

The  indictment,  which  con-  ]\ear  Eant  Trip 
tained  42  counts,  was  returned 

by  a  Grand  Jury  in  the  Besse-  Louis 

mer  division  of  Jefferson  (Bir-  Mark  Ethridge,  p 
mingham)  Circuit  Court.  Courier-Journal 


the  nearby  fields  and  hills. 


bas,  we  headed  for  the  airport. 

T^e  plane  had  already  goM, 
leaving  a  message  that  it  would 


P  Fighting  Reported  leaving  a  message  that  it  would 

The  first  hint  of  trouble  in  ^  back  in  the  morning. 

.  P'*"  the  town  came  when  one  of  the  I  bunked  down  that  night  with 

1  Congolese  soldiers  told  Sgt.  100  other  men  on  mattressmii 


Maximum  punishment  on  con-  vUle  Tirnes,  will  leave  late  in  jjyaba  that  we  could  not  enter  the  club  cinema.  I  was  awakomd  n 
viction  on  the  charge  is  a  fine  ^  two-month  tour  of  town  for  a  while  because  shortly  before  six  in  the  nun-  jd 

of  $500  and  a  sentence  of  six  Near  East  ipp  the  Ford  fighting  going  on.  ing  by  gunfire.  It  had  stsrM  (o 

months  at  hard  labor.  Shortly  afterwards  the  local  at  midnight  but  I  had  managri  fc 


months  at  hard  labor.  J- ounaauOT,  oi  wmen  ne  is  a  afterwards  the  local  at  midnight  but  I  had  managid 

U"r.dtrM7"s.lfc  fou^daton  "  fumaian  commander.  First  U.  S/‘S„'ba7wri‘' atuS 

™^  w2„?t  tam.^iaMyd^-  Turkey.  Syria.  Iraq,  Iran,  Aii  Trabelsi  intr«i„ced  hiraself  ‘c'^ny^rji  ?ru7 
mined.  However,  it  was  pointed  ^sypt,  Israel,  Jordan  and  Leb-  and  personally  escorted  us  into  ^  kilometer  from  the  Cercle. 
out  that  one  state,  generally  ^uon.  towm.  ,  ,  ,  a.  .. 


speaking,  will  honor  extradition 
to  another  only  in  a  felony  case. 
The  charge  against  Mr.  Salis¬ 
bury  is  a  misdemeanor. 

The  two  articles  by  Mr.  Salis¬ 
bury  concerned  racial  trouble  in 
Birmingham  and  Bessemer. 
They  have  resulted  in  several 
libel  suits. 


In  Midst  of  (lunfire 


Jorgen  Norredam  of  the  Bidltkis  h 


Plant  Moved  To  New  Home  f„rti«fe,'b:rw;h”,S?X:  S. 

IWT"  1  J  ¥  T  •  before  we  found  firing  01  koth  1 

Un  W  CCKCnCl  In  St.  LiOUlS  ^wo  sides  of  us,  so  we  withdm  tiling 


rv  IWT’  1  J  ¥  before  we  found  firing  01  koth  t 

Un  WCCRCnCl  In  St.  L<OUlS  two  sidesof  us,  sowewithdm  amg 

with  as  much  dignity  as  wu  ud  ti 
St.  Louis  the  official  address  is  1133  possible  under  the  circumstanea.  th®  1 
In  less  than  60  hours  and  Franklin  Avenue.  The  Globe-  _ Kw.„i,r„oF  l-i  ,  ethical 


Concerning  Bessemer,  one  of  without  missing  an  edition,  the  Democrat,  Newhouse 


°  "  After  breakfast  we  headed  I 

for  the  Tunisian  headquarteni'™*® 


the  stories  by  Mr.  Salisbury  Post-Dispatch  news  department,  paper,  occupies  the  fifth  floor  .  .  ™  ™ 

_ _ 1 _ — _ : _ ^  escorc  so  we 


photo  engraving  and  composing  part  of  the  fiist  of  the  old  David  Oda 


“If  fear  and  terror  are  com-  room  equipment  were  moved  Central  Terminal  Building,  one  Works  Minister  in  ti* 

mon  in  the  streets  of  Birming-  this  week  six  blocks  to  the  block  south  of  the  P-D.  Between  Kalonji  government  who  wu  ^  ® 

bam.  the  at.mosnbere  in  Basse-  sevenfVi  home  in  tbe  newEnaner’s  them  is  the  Robert  hiiilHincr . 


ham,  the  atmosphere  in  Besse-  seventh  home  in  the  new’spaper's  them  is  the  Robert  building,  Saturday  (Aug  it) 

—  which  housed  the  old  Star-  ''  ^ 


mer,  the  adjacent  steel  suburb,  history, 


is  even  worse. 


His  son  Emile  had  asked 


The  move  to  the  six-story  Times  until  it  was  purchased  by  help.' But  .somehow  we  striTai I < 


The  statement  was  follow'ed  building  which  formerly  housed  the  P-D  in  1951. 


by  an  account  of  the  beating  of  the  morning  Globe-Democrat  The  big  moving  push  began 


outside  the  perimeter  and  sud¬ 
denly  found  bullets  whistlbif 


a  young  white  woman  accused  was  made  on  the  weekend  of  at  6  A.M.  on  Saturday  and  over  out  heads  from  about  100 1  Eai 


by  her  attackers  of  dating  Labor  Day,  one  of  the  holidays  lasted  until  6  P.M.  on  Labor 


Negroes.  The  story  also  men-  on  which  the  P-D  does  not  pub-  Day.  The  last  copies  of  the 

tioned  the  attack  on  a  Negro  lish.  weekend  edition  of  the  Globe,  'T®  uivea  into  a  aiicn jm 

student,  his  mother  and  sister  Advertising,  circulation  and  which  the  P-D  prints  on  a  con-  made  our  way  with  no  1^ 
after  the  youth  took  part  in  a  other  business  departments  tract  basis,  were  off  the  presses  .  u  iT^'j 
“prayer  for  freedom.”  moved  the  previous  weekend,  and  some  pages  of  the  Sunday  whind  h^j^s  to  the 

Mr.  Salisbury  had  been  in-  Three  magazine  staffs,  editorial  P-D  had  been  set.  By  2:30  P.M.  lines  and  then  to  t  e 

vited  to  testify  before  the  page  and  society  departments  Labor  Day,  the  neiw  composing  ^  ^  l^. 

Grand  Jury  but  did  not  appear,  are  scheduled  to  move  in  an-  room  was  in  operation.  1  here^  nothing  ^du  _ _ 

In  another  development  in  the  other  week  or  so.  The  photo-  One  of  the  major  operations  !  hurats  and  na  y 

case,  U.  S.  District  Court  Judge  graphic  department  will  move  was  moving  the  365  filing  cabi-  dnven  back  to  the  airpirt  ^ 

H.  H.  Grooms  ruled  that  the  when  dark  room  installations  nets  of  the  library.  J®  ^  f J 

Times  could  be  served  in  seven  are  completed.  In  the  P-D’s  new  composing  brought  us  in. 


We  dived  into  a  ditch  udl®^ 


When  we  arrived  at  Luha- 
bourg,  Norredam  and  I  tried  to  ^ 


suits  filed  by  Birmingham  and  Several  executive  offices,  in-  room  are  63  typesetting  ma-  Hiched  Lift#  Back  gjmj 

Bessemer  officials  asking  a  total  eluding  those  of  Editor-Pub-  chines,  about  the  same  number 

of  $3,100,000  damans.  lisher  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  will  as  before.  Some  of  these  are  When  we  arrived  at  I^htt’ 

The  three  Birmingham  City  not  be  moved  until  quarters  in  former  Globe  machines.  hourg,  Norredam  and  I  tried  to 

commissioners  and  the  three  the  new  building  are  ready.  After  the  P-D  purchased  the  1?*^  an  Air  Congo  flight  to 

Bessemer  commissioners  asked  Also  remaining  in  the  Twelfth  Globe  building  and  printing  Leopoldville  but  found  tW 
$500,000  each  and  Birmingham  and  Olive  building  indefinitely  equipment  in  Feb.,  1959,  the  though  there  was  a  flight  8ch» 

City  Detective  Joe  Lindsay  are  part  of  the  stereotype  oper-  P-D  disposed  of  the  old  Duplex  uled  there  was  no  guaran^ » 
asked  $100,000.  ation,  the  mail  room  and  most  presses  there  and  retained  the  would  arrive.  So  we  hitched  1  3 


are  pan,  01  cne  siereoiype  oper-  r-u  uispuseu  01  ine  01a  i.»upiex  . 

ation,  the  mail  room  and  most  presses  there  and  retained  the  would  arrive.  So  we  hitched  *|  J 


Attorneys  for  the  Times  of  the  printing  operation.  Goss  presses.  The  30  units  of  lift  on  a  United  Nations  FI3W I  ' 
_ _  mi _ 1.  .  #  «  lir _ J  _  At  t  t  TfollAn  All  I  ' 


argued  that  the  newspaper  was  Though  some  presses  have  been  Wood  presses  in  the  old  P-D  Boxcar  from  the  Italian  A“ 
not  doing  business  in  Alabama  transferred,  the  bulk  of  the  building  annex  are  being  re-  Force. 

and  was  not  subject  to  service,  printing  operation  continues  at  moved  in  stag^es.  When  the  job  When  we  got  to  Leopoldrilki 
Times  attorneys  said  they  the  old  location.  Full  press  pro-  is  finished  there  will  be  51  units  we  hitched  a  lift  on  a  U.  N.  b«* 
planned  no  immediate  appeal  of  duction  is  expected  at  the  new  arranged  in  three  rows.  into  town.  I  went  direct  to  ^ 

Judge  Grooms’  ruling  and  the  home  by  next  spring.  The  new  P-D  building  was  post  office  to  file  the  story  1* 

cases  probably  will  be  docketed  Twelfth  Street  remains  “News-  erected  by  the  Globe- Democrat  by  Danish  Red  Cross  friend 
for  trial  here.  paper  Row.”  The  P-D’s  new  iu  1931.  The  P-D  had  occupied  direct  to  U.  N.  headquartewto 

Under  an  Alabama  statute,  home  fronts  on  Twelfth,  though  its  former  home  since  1917.  report  on  what  he  had  seen. 
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Journalism  Leaders  Cite 
AEJ’s  Public  Responsibility 

Call  on  Educators  to  Devote 
More  Emphasis  to  Liberal  Arts 


yen  for  inspiring  the 


quet,  said  of  journalism  schools: 
“I  have  some  doubt  about  them, 
but  I  add  quickly  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  making  and  can 
make  a  large  contribution.  I 
wish  they  were  training  more 
people  for  newspaper  work  and 
fewer  for  such  careers  as  certi¬ 
fied  public  recounting,  tanta¬ 
lizing  television  techniques  and 
Madison  Avenue  maneuvers.  I 
wish  they  were  considered  less 
job  agencies  and  more  institu- 


By  Richard  B.  Friedman 

University  Park,  Pa.  and  maintained  “it  may  be  a 
The  public  responsibility  of  good  one  or  a  poor  one  but  it  is 
.rjrnalisn!  educators  was  quite  literally  a  textbook  of  his- 
nued  here  last  week  as  some  tory,  politics,  economics,  domes- 
!00  member.*;  of  the  Association  tic  and  international  issues.” 
lor  Education  in  Journalism  met 
for  their  10th  convention. 


Demanding  better  newspa¬ 
pers  which  endeavored  to  ex- 


Tribute  to  Molt 


have  2 
young.” 

Mr.  B nicker,  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  the  national  ac¬ 
crediting  organization,  said  that  tions  of  learning.’ 
accrediting  tended  to  be  too  He  added  that  journalism 

loose  and  should  be  “a  gold  .schools  can  make  certain  that 
standard,  something  hard  to  “general  education — which  is 
jfet.”  the  basic  training  for  journal¬ 

ism — is  not  neglected  for  spe- 
More  .\cadeinir  Substance  narrow  skills.” 

The  same  afternoon,  Robert 
Estabrook,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Frank  Luther  Mott,  author 

Underlying  tne  mam  tneme  .  .  ,  j  issues  and  speaking  at  the  luncheon,  stated  and  journalist,  was  honored  at 

as  a  second  one  of  stronger  ^  “make  our  daily  textbook  that  the  wish  of  the  editors  the  banquet  by  KTA,  the  na- 

nphasis  on  liberal  arts  as  op-  readers,”  he  “seemingly  is  for  broader  and  tional  journalism  honor  society. 

poMd  to  “how  to”  journalism  schools  and  ^itors  deeper  exposure  to  matters  of  He  was  presented  a  scroll  which 

more  demand  for  academic  substance  for  their  called  him  patron  of  Eappa 
new  employes.”  Tau  Alpha,  a  scholar,  a  prac- 

He  said  that  newspapers  titioner  of  journalism,  inspirer 

were  “untrue  to  their  own  of  young  journalists.” 

basic  purpose  if  they  view  their  It  was  announced  that  the 
educational  function  as  some-  KTA  “best  research  in  journal- 
thing  that  can  be  fulfilled  with  ism  and  mass  communications” 

-  AO  TO  A  c  Au  A  a  mere  slick,  patent-medicine  award,  which  has  been  pre- 

then  to  take  the  lead  in  setting  ironi  AoJoA,  one  of  the  two  appj.oach  to  the  news.”  He  said  sented  annually  for  the  past  16 
etkiczl  standards  in  the  com-  cTOrdinating  members  of  AEJ  journalism  professors  years,  will  now  be  called  the 

mnications  profession.  (the  American  Association  of  invaluable  service  if  “Frank  Luther  Mott  Research 

lawrence  E.  Dennis,  aca-  Schools  and  Departments  of  frequently  Award.”  Professor  Mott  is  the 

ionic  vicepresident  of  the  Penn-  Jouraalism  is  the  other).  The  more  frankly  about  the  former  director  of  the  school 

lylrania  State  University,  the  "^^lon  of  merit,  presented  by  fojbjeg  of  the  enterprise  for  of  journalism  at  the  State  Uni- 
kit  school,  set  the  tone  of  the  ASJbA  President  Howard  K.  prepared  their  stu-  versity  of  Iowa  and  later  at  the 

eonrention  at  Monday  evening’s  Long,  Southern  Illinois  Univer-  University  of  Missouri, 

ip^g  session  when  he  urged  sity,  was  given  to  the  Constitu-  maintained  that  of  all  Advertising  came  under  par- 

AEJ  to  create  a  continuing  con-  tion  for  its  unsurpassed  achieve-  possible  critics,  journalism  pro-  ^ 

fennee  on  responsibilities  of  ment  and  leaderehip  as  a  daily  admirably  situated 

amiunications.  newspaper  in  the  South.  provide  a  detached  yet  fa- 

Eirl  J.  McGrath,  executive  Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  miliar  commentary  on  press 

offiar,  Institute  of  Higher  Edu-  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  performance.  Mr.  Estabrook 

atkm,  Teachers  College,  Col-  told  the  delegates  at  the  second  suggested  a  continuing,  many-  ^ _  _ 

University,  keynoted  the  plenary  session  on  Thursday  sided  effort  to  remind  the  press  communicator.” 
utond  theme  the  same  evening  that  journalism  education  of  its  own  best  ideals  and  to  palloH  th**  cnmmnnl. 

he  urged  journalism  needed  two  kinds  of  teachers,  question  some  of  its  cherished  eations  media  “creatures  of 


‘how  to” 

mining. 

The  delegates,  gathering  at 
thii  beautiful  state  university 
town  tucked  into  the  central 
Praniyivania  mountains,  heard 
both  the  leaders  of  the  adver- 
tuing  and  journalism  worlds 
ud  their  own  members  urge 


newspapers  which  did  “textbook 
reporting”  and  for  teachers  to 
turn  out  students  able  to  read 
them. 

In  behalf  of  his  newspaper, 
Mr.  McGill  accepted  a  citation 


ticularly  heavy  fire  from  Martin 
Mayer.  Mr.  Mayer,  author  of 
“Madison  Avenue,  U.  S.  A.,” 
speaking  at  Tuesday’s  luncheon, 
declared  that  “in  everything  the 
public  manipulates  the  mass 


vhn 


riools  to  place  heavy  emphasis  “Ph.D.s  who  also  have  under  stereotypes.  audience”  and  added 

«  liberal  arts  in  their  pro-  their  belt  some  real  newspaper  Lester  Markel,  Sunday  edi-  ‘<thprp  u  pvtrpmplv  litflA 
P«ns.  or  broadcasting  experience;  and  tor.  New  York  Times,  speaking  do  to  chanre  this.” 

F»d  S.  Siebert,  of  Michigan  K«nuine  veterans  of  press,  at  Thursday’s  Kappa  Tau 
8tite,  outgoing  AEJ  president,  i^agazine,  and  broadcasting  who  Alpha  golden  anniversary  ban-  (Continued  on  page  68) 

B  his  opening  remarks  at 
Tuesday’s  first  plenary  session, 

«1W  for  the  “broadest  sort  of 
shiation”  and  stated  that 
Mmialism  graduates  should 
hww  more  history,  more  phi- 
'*>phy,  more  sociology,  more 
wnomics,  and  more  literature 
'(i*n  any  other  group  of  gradu- 
toei  “Above  all,”  he  added, 

"^y  should  have  a  sense  of 
•wion,  of  the  importance  of 
^  task  which  they  are  train- 
0|  to  perform.” 

‘Daily  Textbook* 

At  Wednesday’s  American  So- 
'*ty  of  Journalism  School  Ad- 
y*irtrators’  luncheon,  Ralph 

publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
1^)  Constitution,  called  the 
•'••paper  a  “daily  textbook” 
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ADDRESSING  THE  CONVENTION — A.  L  Higginbotham,  of  Nevada  Univaraity,  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  preti- 
dant,  left;  Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  cantor;  Lastor  Markel,  Sunday  editor,  New 

York  Times,  right. 
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MILLION-DOLLAR  PROCRAM 


Journal  for  Living 


Theme  for 

A  million-dollar  expansion 
prog^ram  for  the  New  York 
Sunday  Jotimal- American  was 
announced  this  week  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Kingsbury  Smith. 

“Journal  for  Living”  is  the 
theme  of  the  program,  which 
will  be  launched  in  the  issue  of 
Sept.  11. 

“The  project  represents  a 
move  of  major  importance  in 
this  newspaper’s  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  of  product  improvement 
and  expansion,”  Mr.  Smith  said. 
“Forty  additional  columns  of 
space  and  18  new  attractions 
are  being  added  to  the  Sunday 
Joumal-American. 

“This  important  improvement 
in  the  Sunday  edition  follows  a 
phase  that  was  concerned  with 
strengthening  the  Journal- 
American’s  weekday  issues.  That 
phase  was  marked  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  complete  stock 
and  bond  tables,  and  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  16  additional  columns  of 
news  matter. 

“In  1959-60,  a  total  of  12  new 
writers  and  features  were  added 
to  the  weekday  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can. 

“The  impressive  results  of 
the  weekday  product  improve¬ 
ment  program  was  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  the  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  was  the  only  New  York 
evening  newspaper  to  gain  cir¬ 
culation  during  the  6-months’ 
period  covered  in  the  latest  ABC 
statement.  This  encouraged  us 
to  proceed  with  a  program  of 
improvement  for  the  Sunday 
J  oumal- American . 

“All  the  resources  of  the 
Hearst  Publishing  Empire  will 
be  utilized  to  make  the  improved 
Sunday  Joumal-American  a 
better,  brighter  and  more  help¬ 
ful  newspaper.  The  Journal  for 
Living  section  will  include  from 
time  to  time  editorial  material 
from  Hearst  Magazines.” 

Early  this  year  the  Sunday 
Joumal-American  added  a  Tal¬ 
ent  page  composed  of  articles  by 
six  columnists. 

The  Journal  for  Living  theme 
is  based  on  the  concept  of  spe¬ 
cial  service  to  readers.  It  is 
designed  specifically  to  help 
every  member  of  the  family  get 
more  wholesome,  enlightening 
and  helpful  information  from 
the  Sunday  newspaper,  Mr. 
Smith  said. 

Several  New  Pageti 

The  Family  Guidance  page 
will  be  devoted  to  articles  on 
health,  beauty,  child  care,  good 
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Sunday 

manners,  romance  and  family 
problems. 

Another  new  full  page  will 
l)ear  the  key-line:  “Today’s  Top 
Fashion  Tips.”  This  will  in¬ 
clude  selections  each  week  by 
Women’s  Editor  Constance 
Woodworth  of  the  newest  fash¬ 
ions  in  town  or  the  best  values 
for  the  money. 

Another  new  full  page  will  be 
called  Food  and  Family  Fun, 
providing  articles  about  food 
with  economical  and  appetizing 
menus  of  special  interest  to 
housewives.  It  will  also  include 
a  feature  for  the  man  who  likes 
to  cook,  and  another  on  how  to 
make  leftovers  appear  and  taste 
like  a  dish  for  a  king. 

Significance  of  News 

A  new  page  entitled  “Trend 
and  Significance”  will  tell  the 
real  meaning  of  important  news 
developments,  explain  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  what  is  happening, 
and  forecast  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  inside  information  what  can 
be  expected  to  happen  in  the 
near  future  and  why. 

Another  new  Sunday  attrac¬ 
tion  will  be  “Spotlight  on 
Sports.” 

Among  the  writers  whose 
work  is  being  added  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  Joumal-American  are  Dr. 
Joseph  Molner,  Elsa  Maxwell, 
Robert  Peterson,  Jean  Selig- 
mann  and  Dr.  I.  Levine,  Carolyn 
Hagner  Shaw,  Peggy  Shannon, 
Mary  Haworth  and  Dr.  I.  M. 
Levitt. 

• 

New  Editors  Named 
For  Farm  Register 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Glenn  Cunningham,  assistant 
farm  editor,  and  Lawrence  O. 
Hutchison,  news  editor  of  the 
farm  department  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  have  been 
named  editors  of  the  Iowa  Farm 
and  Home  Register,  the  monthly 
farm  magazine  that  is  distri¬ 
buted  with  the  Sunday  Register. 

Don  Muhm,  a  reporter  on  the 
Register  has  been  appointed 
farm  editor  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  Everly,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  newspapers. 
The  positions  had  been  held  by 
the  late  J.  Stuart  Russell  who 
had  been  farm  editor  since  1926 
and  editor  of  the  farm  magazine 
since  it  was  first  published  in 
1946. 


David  R.  Geor9e 


Newsdav  Names 
Promotion  Mgr. 

David  R.  George  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  of 
Newsdny,  it  was  announced  by 
Alicia  Patterson,  editor  and 
publisher.  He  will  direct  an 
expanded  public  servdce  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  daily,  published 
at  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 

He  comes  to  Newsday  from 
Mexico  City,  where  for  the  past 
six  years  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Mexican  Light 
and  Power  Company. 

Mr.  George  has  had  a  long 
career  as  a  newspaperman  and 
public  relations  executive.  Bom 
in  Geneva,  Illinois,  in  1913,  he 
majored  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.Y.)  Eagle  in  1933.  He  went 
to  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road 
in  1942  as  publicity  director  and 
became  associated  with  General 
William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  who 
took  over  as  trustee  of  the 
LIRR. 

In  October,  1954,  he  went  to 
Mexico  City  with  General 
Draper,  who  had  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Mexican 
Light  and  Power  Company,  as 
his  assistant  in  charge  of  public 
relations  and  advertising. 

• 

Suspends  Column 

The  New  York  Post  has 
dropped  Jackie  Robinson’s  opin¬ 
ion  column  until  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  because  the  former  Negro 
baseball  star  will  be  taking 
active  part  in  the  political  cam¬ 
paign.  Paul  Sann,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  said  Jackie  has  accepted  a 
request  to  stump  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon.  “We  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  if  he  was 
going  with  Senator  Kennedy,” 
Mr.  Sann  said. 


API  to  Have 
9  Seminars 
In  14th  Year 

The  American  Press  Institnb 
at  Columbia  Univei-sity  will  hoW 
nine  two-week  seminars  for  «. 
perienced  newspajier  men  ud 
women  this  year,  .\mong  the 
nine  is  one  —  on  Investigttive 
and  Public  Service  Reportinf- 
that  is  offered  for  the  first  time. 

The  schedule  follows: 

City  Editors,  December  5-U; 

Circulation  Managers,  J»bo- 
ary  9-20; 

New  Methods  of  Prodods|t 
Newspapers,  January  23-Febn- 
ary  3; 

Advertising  Executives  (os 
newspapers  under  75,000  cir¬ 
culation),  February'  13-24; 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors,  March  6-17; 

Investigative  and  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Reporting,  March  20-31; 

Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief 
News  Executives  (on  nem- 
papers  under  50,000  circulatioo), 
May  1-12; 

Women’s  Editors,  May  15-26; 

Management  and  Costs  (on 
newspapers  under  75,000  ci^ 
culation),  June  5-16. 

Seminars  are  open  to  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women  on  dail¬ 
ies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  its  14th  year  of  op¬ 
eration,  the  Institute  has 
104  seminars  attended  by  2^81 
executives  and  staff  members 
They  have  come  from  591  news¬ 
papers  in  all  50  states,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  seven 
Canadian  provinces. 

All  seminars  are  held  in  the 
Institute’s  quarters  at  Columbd 
University  in  New  York  City. 
The  Institute,  an  integral  part 
of  the  University,  is  finsmeed 
solely  by  the  newspapers. 


CNPA  Redwood 
Unit  Organized  I 

San  Francisco 

William  R.  Shanks,  Ftri 
Bragg  (Calif.)  Advocate  New. 
is  the  first  president  of  the 
newly-organiz^  Redwood  Re¬ 
gion  Unit  of  the  Califomii 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  four-county  CNPA  affili¬ 
ate  replaces  the  Redwood  Em¬ 
pire  Association  Newspaptf 
Publishers  Unit,  which  will  be 
reorganized  to  include  all  media 
Dwight  O’Dell,  Fortuna  Hum' 
bolt  Beacon  and  president  d 
the  REA  group,  was  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  new  CNPA 
unit. 
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TAX  AWARD  goes  to  Chicago  Tribune  for  "outstanding  contribution 
to  the  successful  administration  of  federal  tai  laws."  Edwin  Nichols 
(left),  Tribune  financial  news  writer,  and  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  day  city 
editor,  receive  public  service  awards  from  ofRce  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Presentation  was  made  by  Harold  R.  All.  Chicago  district 
director. 


Police  Dept, 
press  Officer 
Blocks  News 

Montreal 
The  Quebec  Provincial  Police 
here  have  numed  what  is  com¬ 
parable  to  a  press  officer,  but 
rreation  of  the  post  is  already 
under  fire  from  some  reporters. 

The  criticism  is  based  on  sev- 
fial  recent  police  storv  breaks 
daring  which  reporters  were  vir- 
roally  stymied  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  information.  They  were 
told  by  the  officers  involved  in 
the  breaks  to  pet  all  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  press  liaison  of- 
firer,  Insp.  Jean  Gauthier,  or 
from  the  QPP  director  himself, 
Josaphat  Brunet. 

Director  Brunet,  who  took 
over  his  post  shortly  after  a  new 
([ovemment  was  elected  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  ruled  last 
week  that  all  news  releases 
would  have  to  come  from  “au¬ 
thorized  super\'isory  personnel” 
only. 

In  the  past,  heads  of  various 
squads  had  been  permitted  to  re¬ 
lease  news  of  their  investigat- 
tions  to  the  press.  This  has  now 
been  abolished,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  releasing  names  of 
police  officers  making  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  new  policy,  according 
to  the  director,  would  eliminate 
fonllicting  or  erroneous  infor¬ 
mation. 

Fiml  Effects  Felt 

The  effect  of  the  ruling  began 
to  be  felt  only  days  after  it  was 
announced.  On  Aug.  23,  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Police  raided  the  Riche¬ 
lieu  Raceway  on  which  premises, 
they  said,  liquor  was  being  sold 
illegally. 

Reporters  and  photographers, 
acting  on  a  tip  from  a  neutral 
source,  hurried  to  the  scene  but 
vere  unable  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  raiding  squad.  All 
photographs  of  the  proceedings 
vere  also  prohibited. 

A  reporter  said  the  task  of 
gathering  news  from  the  QPP 
headquarters  is  made  more  dif¬ 
ficult  because  the  press  officer  is 
available  at  his  office  during  the 
fiaytime  hours  only.  “This 
^ans,”  he  said,  “that  if  any¬ 
thing  breaks  in  the  evening  or 
overnight,  Montreal’s  three 
“loming  papers  will  either  have 
to  be  on  the  spot  personally  or 
™*8  the  story  completely.  We 
tover  a  100-mile  radius  and  have 
to  depend  on  the  telephones  a 
peat  deal.  If  we  can’t  get  it 
hy  phone,  I  guess  we  don’t  get 
4  at  all.” 

editor  sc  publisher 


Teens  Favor  Equal 
Political  Coverage 

Starlight,  Pa. 

American  teen-agers  lean 
slightly  towards  legislation  that 
would  require  newspapers  to 
give  equal  news  coverage  to 
Presidential  candidates. 

A  slight  majority  of  them 
think  that  newspapers  currently 
are  not  impartial  in  covering 
Presidential  election  campaigns. 

At  least  these  are  the  views  of 
a  representative  group  of  Jew¬ 
ish  teen-age  leaders  attending  a 
B’nai  B’rith  Youth  Organiza¬ 
tion-sponsored  leadership  train¬ 
ing  institute. 

Just  over  50%  of  the  more 
than  100  teen-agers  surveyed 
indicated  support  of  legislation 
requiring  equal  coverage  in  news 
columns  for  Presidential  can¬ 
didates. 

Jeseen  Announces 
Expansion  Plans 

Livermore,  Calif. 

Remodeling  of  a  newly- 
acquired  building  features  the 
$100,000  expansion  program  of 
the  Livermore  Herald  and  News, 
announced  Lowell  Jessen,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  move  will  provide 
larger  offices.  New  equipment  is 
being  obtained. 

Coupled  with  the  program  is 
a  reorganization  move  adding 
Fred  Weybret  and  Ray  Ander¬ 
son,  co-publishers,  Lodi  (Calif.) 
News-Sentinel,  and  Fred  Bur¬ 
nett,  San  Francisco  accountant, 
as  associates. 

Mr.  Jessen,  a  former  NEA 
president,  remains  publisher 
with  Maitland  R.  Henry  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  and  Arthur  R. 
Henry  editor, 
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University  President 
Increases  Information 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  new  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Dr.  0. 
Meredith  Wilson,  has  called  for 
an  increasing  amount  of  open 
discussion  of  university  busi¬ 
ness. 

Dr.  Wilson  said  the  board  of 
regents  has  agreed  to  this  new 
policy.  The  concern  was  raised 
prior  to  Dr.  Wilson’s  taking 
office  when  several  press  groups 
asked  for  an  end  to  closed 
regents’  meetings. 

Dr.  Wilson’s  statement  was 
made  after  a  closed  session 
with  the  regents  and  he  issued 
a  full  list  of  discussion  topics. 
Only  two  of  the  items  listed 
might  be  better  brought  up  in 
a  star  chamber,  he  said. 

After  the  closed  session  last¬ 
ing  three  hours,  an  open  one 
of  an  hour’s  duration  was  held 
in  which  the  restrictions  were 
discussed. 

Summers  Resigns 
From  Montana  Paper 

Lewistown,  Mont. 

Walter  E.  Summers  has  re¬ 
signed  as  general  manager  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Lewis- 
town  Daily  News,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Edward  L.  Fike, 
publisher, 

Mr.  Summers  said  he  has 
accepted  a  position  as  general 
manager  of  an  eastern  news¬ 
paper.  He  has  been  in  Lewis- 
town  since  February.  Before 
that,  he  was  publisher  of  the 
Wilmington  (Calif.)  Press-Jour¬ 
nal  and  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Wapakoneta 
(Ohio)  Daily  News, 


Joe  Martin’s 
Story  Told  to 
Bob  Donovan 

Hy  Pat  Munroe 

Washington 

Making  strenuous  use  of  that 
old  formula  for  success — “Early 
to  Rise  and  Late  to  Bed,”  a 
newsman  here  has  written  a 
book  about  another  newspaper¬ 
man. 

The  author  is  Bob  Donovan, 
head  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune's  Washington  Bureau. 
The  book:  an  “as  told  to”  effort 
by  Joe  Martin,  entitled  “My 
First  Fifty  Years  in  Politics.” 
It  goes  on  sale  on  Sept.  13  and, 
because  of  rather  cutting  com¬ 
ments  and  insight  into  the 
workings  of  the  Republican 
Party,  should  be  most  interest¬ 
ing  reading  in  this  election 
year. 

Mr.  Donovan  says: 

“Robert  Cousins,  editor  of 
McGraw-Hill’s  commercial  book 
section,  called  me  up  on  the 
phone  out  of  the  blue  in  March 
of  last  year  and  asked  me  to  do 
the  book.  About  12  publishers 
had  been  after  Joe  Martin  to 
get  his  memoirs. 

Former  Speaker  Martin  is 
long-time  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  North  Attleboro  (Mass.) 
Evening  Chronicle. 

“I  knew  Joe  almost  not  at 
all.  I’d  never  even  shaken  hands 
with  him  and  the  only  time  I’d 
ever  talked  with  him  was  one 
of  the  pack  things  on  the  Hill 
or  at  the  White  House. 

“Finding  time  to  do  the  book 
was  a  problem.  The  days  were 
bad  and  the  evenings  were  out. 
We  finally  decided  we  had  to 
work  early  in  the  morning. 

“I’d  get  up  at  6:30  every 
morning  and  meet  Joe  in  his 
office  a  little  after  eight.  We’d 
work  for  two  hours  every 
morning.  Then  I  would  have  to 
write  at  night. 

“It  was  rough  on  my  life  with 
my  family.  I  had  to  give  up  my 
week-ends  and  my  vacations.” 

Mr.  Donovan  also  stretched 
out  his  working  hours  when 
writing  two  other  books  “Eisen¬ 
hower:  The  Inside  Story”  and 
“The  Assassins.” 

“We  ended  up  with  about  1,- 
000  pages  of  transcript  from 
our  conversations.” 

Working  as  a  researcher  with 
Mr.  Donovan  was  Mrs.  Mary 
Molony,  wife  of  Charley  Mo- 
lony,  ex  of  AP’s  Washington 
Bureau  and  now  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board.  Her  spe¬ 
cial  reward:  a  contract  with 
McGraw-Hill  to  do  a  novel. 
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Dailies  Hold 
Camel  Raee 
Competition 

Virginia  City,  Nev. 

Tall  tales  the  likes  of  which 
have  not  been  heard  here  since 
Mark  Twain’s  time  echoed 
through  this  former  gold  min¬ 
ing  community  as  the  aftermath 
of  a  camel-featured  Labor  Day. 

Official  stimulus  was  provided 
by  the  race  between  desert 
steeds.  These  were  Izmir  Kufte, 
a  dromedary  entered  by  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
Old  Heenan,  entered  by  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette. 

Additional  stimulus  came 
from  a  noon-time  champagne 
breakfast  and  from  a  series  of 
events  guaranteed  to  quell  a 
camel’s  thirst  every  alternate 
hour. 

Included  was  a  camel’s  milk 
punch  party  hosted  by  Lucius 
Beebe  and  Charles  Clegg  of  the 
Territorial  Enterprise,  Twain- 
edited  newspaper  which  they  re¬ 
vived  some  years  ago. 

In  between  were  a  vintage 
car  caravan  from  the  Reno 
airport  and  a  race  course  pa¬ 
rade.  Members  of  E.  Clampus 
Vitus,  1849er-born  organiza¬ 
tion,  wisely  preceded  the  camels 
in  this  parade. 

Scott  Newhall,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Chronicle,  and  James 
Quayle,  promotion  director, 
Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette, 
addressed  a  victory  banquet. 
Mr.  Beebe  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 

Even  before  their  speeches 
all  in  Virginia  City  agreed  that 
a  new  epoch  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  had  been  attained. 

The  word  epoch  was  selected 
in  deference  to  the  camel  milk 
and  champagne-dotted  program. 
Pre-race  issues  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Enterprise  had  headlined 
the  day  as  “a  transcendent 
occasion.” 

Promotion  concerning  the 
race  carefully  noted  that  this 
feature  was  endorsed  by  the 
Camel  Protective  Leagfue.  A 
Chronicle  advertisement  in  the 
TE  was  labelled  “important 
notice  to  camel  lovers  from  a 
newspaper  that  is  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  the  breed.” 

• 

W  itchell-Tully 

Andrew  Tully,  White  House 
correspondent  for  Scripps- 
Howard  News  Alliance,  and 
Barbara  Witchell  of  Springfield. 
Ill.  were  married  Sept.  5  in 
Juarez,  Mexico.  Miss  Witchell 
is  a  former  UPI  correspondent. 


TAKING  IT  EASY  is  lny,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  camel  entered  in  the 
Virginia  City  sweepstakes.  Taking  it  easier  are  Herb  Caen,  columnist, 
loft;  Carol  Ulrich  and  Bill  Pearson,  jockey.  Iny's  full  name  is  Izmir  Kufte. 


Contemptible  But 
Not  Contemptuous 

Have»hill,  Mass. 

In  the  text  of  his  opinion 
filed  after  denying  a  motion  for 
contempt  against  the  Union 
Leader  Corp.,  Federal  Judge 
Charles  E.  Wyzanski  Jr.  de¬ 
clared:  “Readiness  to  be  con¬ 
temptuous  is  only  contemptible 
not  contemptuous.” 

The  judge’s  comment  was  re¬ 
lated  to  the  fact  that  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Journal  had  neither  pub¬ 
lished  nor  actually  put  into  effect 
a  combination  advertising  rate 
with  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union  Leader.  The  Haverhill 
Gazette  claimed  the  failure  to 
publish  the  rate  violated  Judge 
Wyzanski’s  antitrust  decree  of 
last  December. 

“Up  to  now,”  the  court  pointed 
out,  “it  (the  Journal)  did  not 
‘make  or  collect’  any  charge 
under  (the  decree).  Perhaps  it 
would  have  done  so  had  it  not 
been  caught  on  the  verge  of 
action.  But  readiness  to  be  con¬ 
temptuous  is  only  contemptible 
not  contemptuous.” 

Tbe  first  paragraph  of  a  story 
on  the  denial  of  the  Gazette 
motion  for  contempt  (E&P, 
Sept.  3)  erroneously  named  the 
Gazette  (instead  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal)  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Union 
Leader. 

• 


U.S.  Steel  Ads 
In  Newspapers 
Report  on  U.S. 

United  States  Steel  Corp.  has 
begim  a  newspaper  campaign 
in  which  Lowell  Thomas  will 
report  on  “America  on  the  move, 
America  growing.” 

Full-page  copy  in  picture- 
page  news  style  will  appear 
regularly  throughout  the  balance 
of  the  year  and  into  1961  and 
will  carry  reports  assembled  by 
Mr.  Thomas  from  news  sources 
to  show  the  many  things  which 
are  occurring  that  prove  the 
strength  of  America. 

“Newspapers  are  an  e.xcellent 
medium  for  this  campaigpi,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  vital,  growing  America 
we  are  talking  about  as  the 
things  Lowell  Thomas  will  be 
reporting  in  these  messages,” 
said  U.S.  Steel  chairman,  Roger 
M.  Blough  in  commenting  to 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  on 
this  program. 

The  newspaper  list  compiled 
by  U.  S.  Steel  includes  one 
daily  in  each  of  18  metropolitan 
centers  and  36  U.  S.  Steel  plant 
cities,  plus  three  dailies. 

• 

Stratton  in  Hospital 


Commander 
Cigaret  Ad 
Plans  Told 

Details  behind  Philip  Morrig 
Inc.’s  “precedent-breaking”  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  (via  Leo 
Burnett  Co.)  for  ite  new  King 
Size  Commander  cigaret  (E4P 
Aug.  27,  page  16)  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Advertising  will  involve 
multi-million  dollar  outlays  be¬ 
tween  Sept.  15,  when  the  cam¬ 
paign  opens,  and  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Roger  M.  Greene,  vicepresi- 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising, 
said,  “The  50-state  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  new  King  Siie 
Commander  will  break  fresh 
ground  in  cigaret  advertising. 
Full-page  space  in  full-color 
and  black  and  white  in  national 
consumer  magazines  and  daily 
newspaper,  as  well  as  netwoA 
time  on  five  nationally  broad¬ 
cast  TV  programs,  will  be  used 
to  report  on  the  radically  new 
manufacturing  techniques  which 
are  now’  being  employed  to  pro¬ 
duce  Commanders.” 

In  announcing  “tremendotu 
advertising  support”  for  Com¬ 
mander,  Mr.  Greene  said,  full- 
color  and  black  and  white  illus¬ 
trations  which  demonstrate  the 
Commander’s  smoking  advan¬ 
tages  will  accompany  these  re¬ 
ports.  National  magazines,  such 
as  Life  and  Look,  will  partici- 
cipate  with  daily  newspapers 
in  this  new  and  special  use  of 
advertising  media,”  he  added. 

Dailies  in  50  States 

Daily  newspapers  in  all  50 
states  w’ill  carry  the  print  cam¬ 
paign  to  the  local  level.  More 
than  104  newspapers  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  participate,  with  many 
publishing  Commander  illustra¬ 
tions  in  full-color  (red,  white 
and  blue)  and  the  accompanying 
text  in  tobacco  brown. 

The  first  series  of  print  media 
ads  to  be  nm  is  headlined:  “Im¬ 
portant  notice  to  all  king-siie 
smokers  and  dubious  readers 
of  cigaret  ads.” 

Joseph  F.  Cullman  III,  Philip 
Morris  president,  announced 
that  the  new’  brand  is  now  enter¬ 
ing  national  distribution. 
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Beg  Your  Pardon 

Robert  R.  Hayzlett,  newly 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Express  (E&P,  Aug.  27,  page 
64),  was  incorrectly  identified 
as  a  former  promotion  manager 
of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News- 
Press.  He  was  production  man¬ 
ager. 


corporate 

Associated 


Lloyd  Stratton, 
secretary  of  the 
Press,  collapsed  at  O’Hare  Air¬ 
port,  Chicago,  Sept.  3,  and  was 
taken  to  Resurrection  Hospital 
in  that  city.  Doctors  said  his 
condition  was  good.  Mr,  Strat¬ 
ton  was  returning  to  New  York 
from  his  hometowm,  Winfield, 
Kan.,  after  recovering  from 
pneumonia. 


EDITOR  at  PUBL 


Readership  Study 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
TV  stations  WJXT  and 
WFGA  have  commissioned  Dan¬ 
iel  Starch  and  Staff  to  make  a 
readership  study  of  the 
sonville  Times-Union  JowrseL 
A  study  of  the  stations  wa* 
completed  by  Starch  last  week 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


73%  of  Home 
Buyers  Look 
To  Paper 

Seventy  three  percent  of  home 
buyers  look  to  their  newspaper, 
5191  consult  a  broker,  8%  find 
the  house  through  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  9%  consult  other 
sources. 

These  are  just  some  of  the 
findings  in  an  extensive  survey 
recently  completed  by  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  now  being 
made  available  in  presentation 
fonn  for  showing  by  individual 
newspapers  to  manufacturers, 
realtors,  builders,  retailers  of 
home  furnishings  and  appli¬ 
ances,  and  other  interested 
poups. 

.4N('..\M-Sponsored 

The  project  was  undertaken  by 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
as  a  contribution  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  national  “Total 
Selling”  program.  The  survey 
vas  conducted  for  ANCAM’s 
research  committee  by  Market 
Research  Service,  New  York, 
jnder  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
The  presentation,  titled  “How 
and  What  To  Sell  People  on  the 
Move,”  points  out  that  news¬ 
papers  were,  by  far,  the  major 
source  of  information  for  the 
home  purchasers  at  the  time 
they  were  looking  for  a  house. 
Among  those  who  consulted 
brokers,  the  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  brokers  were: 
aewspapers,  48%;  friends  and 
neighbors,  21%;  other  sources, 
S%:  and  “don’t  know,”  8%. 

150,000  Ads  Run 

The  presentation  notes  that  on 
a  typical  Sunday,  U.  S.  news- 
Pipers  run  over  150,000  ads  of 
homes  for  sale,  the  value  of  the 
properties  totaling  about  $1A4 
bilbon. 

The  study  further  reveals  that 
four  out  of  10  recent  home 
buyers  bought  new  homes;  the 
fwiaining  60%  bought  homes 
previously  owned.  One-half  of 
die  purchasers  had  never  owned 
u  home  before.  Five  out  of  10 
^“'ight  their  homes  through 
brokers;  three  through  builders 
®r  developers;  the  rest  bought 
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directly  from  the  owners. 

Among  other  facts  covered  by 
the  survey  are:  how  the  home 
purchase  was  made;  length  of 
occupancy  at  the  time  of  the 
interview;  length  of  time  in  the 
market  before  purchasing;  clas¬ 
sified  ad  reading  by  day  of  the 
week;  use  of  advertising  in 
planning  the  purchase  of  house¬ 
hold  items. 

The  sur\’ey%  conducted  last 
spring,  took  place  in  10  cities 
in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  covered  1,000  respondents — 
100  in  each  city.  The  cities  were : 
Chicago,  Columbus,  Dallas,  De¬ 
troit,  Hartford,  Metropolitan 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Seattle  and  Washington. 
• 

Wade  To  Handle  Bond 
Stores  Western  Ads 

Appointment  of  Wade  Adver¬ 
tising  to  handle  all  West  Coast 
advertising  for  Bond  Stores, 
Inc.,  was  announced  in  New 
York  by  S.  N.  King,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Bond’s.  Effective  date 
is  Sept.  12. 

Bond  Stores  are  known  as  the 
world’s  largest  manufacturer 
and  retailer  of  men’s  clothing, 
with  more  than  150  stores 
throughout  the  country.  On  the 
West  Coast,  Bond  Stores  are 
located  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco  and  Fresno.  Addi¬ 
tional  stores  are  to  be  opened 
in  San  Diego  this  September 
and  next  Spring,  and  in  Ana¬ 
heim  and  ETl  Monte  this  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Announcement  of  Wade’s  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Bond  account 
follows  by  less  than  a  week 


‘Belter  Meals’  Push 
Set  for  Sept.  12-24 

The  second  annual  “Better 
Meals  Build  Better  Families” 
campaign,  in  which  some  400  to 
.500  daily  newspapers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  take  place  Sept.  12-24. 

A  tribute,  titled  “What  Is 
Food?”,  first  used  in  a  talk 
before  a  group  of  food  industry 
executives  by  Edward  A.  Falas- 
ca,  creative  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
has  been  printed  by  the  Bureau 
on  parchment  in  a  size  suitable 
for  framing. 

It  is  being  made  available  to 
Bureau  member  papers  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  local  food  stores 
and  others  in  the  food  industry. 

the  announcement  in  Chicago 
that  Wade  had  been  named  by 
Toni  to  handle  national  adver¬ 
tising  for  one  of  the  company’s 
major  cosmetic  products,  as  well 
as  for  one  new  product. 

George  Irwin  will  be  account 
executive  on  the  Bond  account. 

In  keeping  with  Wade’s 
policy,  no  budget  figures  were 
disclosed,  but  Irwin  indicated 
there  will  be  heavy  use  of  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  TV  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  local  level. 


Twiddy  on  Shell  Oil 

Robert  Twiddy  has  assumed 
responsibilities  of  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the  Shell  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  Institutional  account  at 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc. 


Color  Still  Spearheads 
Sal  Soda  Package  Debut 


Apparently  pleased  with  its 
use  of  newspaper  color  last  year 
to  introduce  its  large-size  pack¬ 
age  of  Arm  &  Hammer  Sal  Soda 
Concentrated  in  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Pittsburgh,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Detroit  (E&P,  Sept. 
26,  ’59,  page  14),  Church  & 
Dwight  Co.  announced  this  week 
plans  to  use  color  in  six  more 
major  market  areas  in  October. 

■Three-color  half  pages  (via 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Inc.)  will  run  in  the  Oct. 
16  issues  of  tne  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
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Post-Dispatch,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  and  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade. 

In  addition,  4,250  lines  of 
black  and  white  newspaper  ads 
are  scheduled  for  both  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati.  Black  and  white 
schedules  in  the  other  markets 
range  from  2,080  to  3,640  lines. 

Heavy  radio-TV  spot  sched¬ 
ules,  concentrated  in  a  two-week 
period,  will  be  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  newspaper  schedule. 


‘Retail  Week’ 
To  Cover 
Entire  Field 

Plans  for  “National  Retail 
Merchants  Week,”  Jan.  30-Feb. 
4,  1961,  have  been  broadened  to 
make  the  Week  a  salute  to  the 
entire  field  of  retail  distribution, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Edward  F.  Engle,  manager  of 
the  sales  promotion  division  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association.  The  NRMA  is  spon¬ 
soring  this  first-time  event. 

Support  Built  Up 

The  original  concept  of  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Week” 
(E&P,  Aug.  20,  page  20)  was  to 
celebrate  the  50th  Anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  NRMA. 
Support  for  the  idea  of  honor¬ 
ing  the  retail  industry  as  a 
whole  buil  up  so  rapidly  that 
the  NRMA  decided  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  “National  Retail 
Merchants  Week”  in  order  to 
render  greater  service  to  re¬ 
tailing. 

“While  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Week  is  originated,  spon¬ 
sored,  and  promoted  by  the 
NRMA,  the  Week  is  a  campaign 
in  which  all  retailers  can  and 
should  enter  on  an  equal  basis. 
National  Retail  Merchants  Week 
has  been  planned  to  benefit  re¬ 
tailing  as  an  industry.  We  an¬ 
ticipate  that  in  each  community 
retailers  will  join  together  to 
tell  the  story  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  economy  and  society, 
consistent  with  the  theme  of 
the  Week  which  will  be  RE¬ 
TAILING  SERVES  AMER¬ 
ICA,”  said  Mr.  Engle. 

BoA  Backing 

He  added  that  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  and  The 
Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  have  indicated  their 
wholehearted  support  for  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Week. 
It  is  understood  that  special 
newspaper  sections,  feature 
stories,  national  and  local  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  interviews,  plus 
manufacturer  endorsements  are 
projected.  Banks,  theaters,  utili¬ 
ties  and  restaurants  will  join. 

The  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  is  planning 
to  release  a  promotional  “Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Week” 
kit  at  the  end  of  October. 


I  AD-lines 

I  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Young  men  who  joined  the 
sales  side  of  newspapering  this 
past  summer  would  do  well  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the 
15-word  advertising  sales  course 
laid  down  by  that  master  sales¬ 
man  Arthur  H.  Motley,  president. 
Parade  Publications.  Inc. 

The  15  words  that  have  worked 
for  Mr.  Motley  for  more  than  30 
years  are  simple:  “Know  your 
product.  See  a  lot  of  people.  .Ask- 
all  to  buy.  Use  common  sense.'’ 

*  *  * 

Out  of  these  fundamentals  Mr. 
Motley  builds  a  concrete  founda¬ 
tion  of  selling,  bringing  up  points 
known,  but  often  neglected,  by 
men  who  sell  space. 

He  begins  with  the  premise 
that  “just  because  people  need 
newspapers  doesn’t  mean  they 
are  going  to  want  them.”  Selling 
is  equal  to  any  of  the  other  great 
professions  in  making  people 
want  things. 

“Know  your  product  in  terms 
of  the  benefits  it  confers  on  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  well  as  readers.”  he 
says.  “Newspapers  are  the  most 
powerful  advertising  medium  and 
the  most  saleable  commodity  in 
the  world,  because  they  deal  in 
facts,  about  real  people,  real 
places — the  facts  of  what  local 
stores  have  for  sale.” 

*  *  * 

.\ccording  to  Mr.  Motley,  see¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  people  means  more 
than  making  a  lot  of  calls,  or¬ 
ganizing  lists  and  time.  He  tells 
of  one  top  salesman  who  made  a 
point  of  finding  out  the  closing 
hours  of  top  advertisers  and  see¬ 
ing  them  at  least  once  a  month 
at  a  time  when  they  were  free. 

“.Asking  all  to  buy.”  Mr.  Mot¬ 
ley  says,  “is  the  toughest  part  of 
selling.”  He  advocates  the  “nar¬ 
rative  close.”  one  that  “tells  what 
you  did,  what  your  newspaper 
did  for  some  other  advertiser.” 

“You’ve  got  to  find  out  what 
happens  when  your  advertisers 
advertise,”  he  explains.  “That 
means  you  will  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  digging.  But  the  best  way  to 
sell  someone  new  is  to  tell  him 
what  someone  in  the  same  field 
did  successfully  through  adver¬ 
tising.” 

*  *  ■» 

Mr.  Motley  says  that  using 
common  sense,  while  among  the 
simplest  of  the  15  words,  is  often 
the  hardest  to  do,  since  people 
fail  to  remember  what  they 
actually  know. 

He  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  making  a  good  appearance; 
not  smoking  when  you  sell;  and 
not  treating  all  prospects  alike. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  there’s  a 
lot  of  good  pointers  here  for 
“oldtimers”,  too. 


Lever  Bros.  Expands 
Merchandising  Setup 

Broadening  of  merchandising 
activities  in  the  Lever  and 
Pepsodent  Divisions,  to  meet  the 
increase  and  variety  in  the 
company’s  growing  line  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Lever  Brothers  Company. 

The  Lever  Division,  which 
formerly  had  two  merchandising 
managers,  now  will  have  three, 
each  responsible  for  a  distinct 
category  of  products.  The  Pep¬ 
sodent  Division  will  continue  to 
have  one. 

The  trio  of  merchandising 
managers  for  the  Lever  Divi¬ 
sion  will  be  William  W.  Prout, 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
washday  products;  E.  L.  Whit¬ 
ney,  in  charge  of  dishwashing 
products  and  household  liquid 
cleaners,  and  Charles  E.  Palmer, 
in  charge  of  toilet  soaps  and  the 
“air-wick”  line. 

Merchandising  manager  for 
the  Pepsodent  Division  will  be 
Richard  E.  Baiter.  He  formerly 
served  in  the  Lever  Division, 
as  merchandising  manager  for 
toilet  soaps. 

Increased  activity  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  products  in 
the  divisions  made  the  expanded 
realignment  necessary. 

• 

P&G  Announces 
Managerial  Clianges 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A  series  of  managerial 
changes  was  announced  this 
week  by  Procter  &  Gamble  “as 
part  of  a  program  to  strengthen 
the  organization.” 

Effective  Oct.  1,  the  follow¬ 
ing  changes  will  be  made: 

E.  A.  Snow,  presently  vice- 
president — advertising,  will  be¬ 
come  vicepresident — toilet  goods 
division;  E.  G.  Harness,  man¬ 
ager  of  soap  products  promotion 
division,  will  become  manager 
of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  soap  products  division. 

A.  N.  Halverstadt,  present 
manager  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  division,  will  become 
general  advertising  manager, 
responsible  in  a  staff  capacity 
for  guiding  and  correlating  ad¬ 
vertising  policies,  advertising 
practices  and  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel  development  for  all  P&G 
operating  divisions.  He  will  also 
be  responsible  for  a  number  of 
central  staff  departments  in 
merchandising  and  advertising 
production  activities. 


■MUST  SQUEEZE  LEMON  HARDER'— M.  Raymond  Puel  d*  L^l 
(left),  president  of  E.D.I.P.,  French  ad  agency,  is  interviewed  by  Dorit 
Willens  of  the  New  York  Journal-American,  and  William  M.  Fretmtn 
(far  right)  of  the  New  York  Times  during  luncheon  held  In  his  honor  by 
Robert  Otto  (third  from  left),  president  of  Robert  Otto  &  Co.  for  whom 
M.  Lobel's  agency  handles  a  number  of  accounts  in  Prance.  M.  Lobd 
who  toured  U.S.  last  month  with  three  Mademoiselles — and  hit  wHt 
told  reporters  that  U.S.  ad  art  work  and  reproduction  are  bettor  bvt 
"zee  copy  would  not  be  read  in  France.  Here  zee  copy  is  Ion;,  h 
teaches.  Zee  Frenchman  considers  himself  fully-knowledgeable,  he  hot  ns 
patience  for  zee  teach.  Not  to  teach  in  copy,  it  means  you  muji 
squoeze  the  lemon  harder  to  find  diversified  ideas." 


12-Pa^e  Section 

The  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle- 
Telegram  published  a  12-page 
Sesqui  -  Centennial  Celebration 
section,  honoring  North  Ridge- 
ville.  The  section  contained  22,- 
890  lines  of  advertising,  includ¬ 
ing  two  color  pages. 


Kodak  Ad  Mat»  Reuse 
Most  Effective  Theme 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

It’s  “Open  Me  First”  once 
again  in  the  special  Christmas 
ad  mat  assortment  offered  to 
newspapers  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Highlight  of  the  en¬ 
tire  national  campaign,  —  on 
radio-TV,  in  newspapers  and 
national  magazines — “Open  Me 
First”  ties  all  the  messages  to¬ 
gether  into  one  highly  effective 
easily  recognized  package. 

The  ad  mats  are  divided  into 
general  categories.  The  “A” 
assortment  features  film,  photo¬ 
finishing,  and  lower-priced 
equipment,  while  the  “B”  assort¬ 
ment  highlights  somewhat 
higher-priced  cameras. 

The  wide  selection  of  mats 
gives  each  dealer  good  adver¬ 
tising  flexibility,  according  to 
his  own  needs.  At  the  same 
time,  tying  in  with  the  unifying 
theme  gives  special  weight  to 
every  Kodak  ad  message. 

Mats  and  proof  sheets,  in 
necessary  quantities,  are  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company,  Adver¬ 
tising  Circulation  Department, 
343  State  Street,  Rochester  4, 
N.  Y. 


Gets  Test  Product 

Appointment  of  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.  as  the  agency 
for  a  test  product  of  the  Warner- 
Lambert  Products  Division  of 
the  Warner-Lambert  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Co.  has  been  announced. 
At  the  same  time,  termination 
was  announced  by  the  agency 
of  its  association  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sheep  Producers  Council. 


Howard  Clothes 
Opens  Campaign 

Sharply  increased  sales  vol¬ 
ume  and  a  chain-wide  expansion 
program  leading  to  a  dozen  n«» 
store  openings  this  fall  are  key 
factors  in  a  most  extensive  ad 
program  (via  Mogul  Williams  t 
Saylor,  Inc.)  to  be  undertaker 
by  Howard  Clothes,  Inc. 

Breaking  in  30  cities  this 
week,  the  expanded  fall  schedule 
will  employ  large-space  news¬ 
paper  insertions  and  a  satura¬ 
tion  spot-radio  schedule.  Tying 
in  with  the  radio  theme,  “Where 
else  but  at  Howard’s?”  is  the 
headline  used  in  the  accelerated 
newspaper  drive.  Print  schedule 
calls  for  better  than  once-weekly 
insertions  in  36  newspapers, 
with  sizes  ranging  from  1,200  to 
600  lines. 

With  12  new  stores  due  to 
join  the  93-store  chain  this  fall, 
the  agency  has  developed  a 
unique  store-opening  newspaper 
advertisement  for  instant  con¬ 
sumer  identification.  The  lay¬ 
out,  showing  a  harried  telephone 
operator  answering  queries  or 
the  new  store,  will  be  used  to 
announce  all  store  openings 
Only  copy  and  store  locatioc 
will  be  varied. 

The  newspaper  push  will  fea¬ 
ture  institutional-type  ads  as 
well  as  straight  merchandising 
insertions. 

Media  Coordinator 

Frank  Menner  has  joined 
Ogilyy,  Benson  &  Mather  as 
administrative  coordinator  in 
the  media  department.  He  was 
formerly  with  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive. 
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FIRST  in  Cleveland 
in  FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING^ 
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U  in  America  in  total  Advertising 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  CDUNTIES 


(Source,  Sale*  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  J960t 

Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  sales 


HERE  IS  THE 
CDMPACT  MARKET 
WITH  RETAIL  SALES 
LARGER  THAN  ANY 
ONE  OF  35 
ENTIRE  STATES 


^ftpretented  by  Creemer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 
Resort,  Travel  Representative:  The  Kennedy  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,N,  Y.»9S01  Collins  Ave., Miami  BeachS4,Fla.  *  Source;  Media  Records 


Varig  Airlines 
Moves  into 
Lush  Suburbs 


Belmont  Lalis  Tries 
Papers  First  rime 


For  eight  months  beginning 
in  October,  Varig  Airlines  will 
advertise  in  consecutive  issues 
of  Suburbia  Today,  Carlos  V. 
Pellarano,  Varig’s  U.  S.  general 
manager,  has  announced. 

Mr.  Pellarano  said  this  marks 
the  first  time  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  airline  has  scheduled  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  national  maga¬ 
zine.  Suburbia  Today  was 
chosen,  said  Mr.  Pellarano,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  exclusive  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  nation’s  prime  sub¬ 
urban  markets. 

“By  concentrating  its  adver¬ 
tising  in  these  upper-income 
areas,  where  statistics  show  that 
the  residents  travel  more  and 
spend  more  than  the  average 
American  tourist,  Varig  hopes 
to  score  a  beat  on  competitors 
who  advertise  through  the  usual 
consumer  travel  media,”  Mr. 
Pellarano  said. 

Suburbia  Today,  the  color- 
gravure  magazine  section  dis¬ 
tributed  with  212  newspapers, 
claims  to  reach  1,388,513  fam¬ 
ilies  in  526  high-income  suburbs. 


PC, 


NEWS  PHOTO  SPARKS  AD  SERIES— Photo  by  New  York  Daily  News 
photographer  Pat  Candido,  to  illustrate  a  "Crisis  in  Commuterville" 
feature  story  which  ran  in  the  News  last  January  5,  became  the  key 
element  of  a  new  campaign  by  Daniel  &  Charles,  Inc.,  for  "London 
Fog"  raincoats,  product  of  Londontown  Manufacturing  Co.  Because 
ad  "captures  mood  of  suburban  commuting  .  .  .  and  will  help  publicise 
the  American  way  of  life  .  .  ."  editors  of  America  Illustrated,  publica¬ 
tion  of  United  States  Information  Agency,  has  requested  permission  to 
reproduce  London  Fog  ad.  Ads  are  scheduled  for  the  New  York  Times, 
the  men's  wear  trade  press  and  New  Yorker  magaxine  beginning 
Sept.  24. 


PlIILADELPHU 

Belmont  l.>aboj  atories,  Ine, 
manufacturers  of  “Muon" 
medicated  ointment  and  “M»- 
zon”  antiseptic  soap,  will 
launch  their  first  daily  newfr 
paper  consumer  campaign 
(via  Adrian  Bauer  and  Alan 
Tripp,  Inc.)  for  their  two 
products  this  fall.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  advertised  in 
the  past  in  Sunday  supple- 
ments. 

Ads  for  the  two  “Muon" 
products  will  appear  in  about 
a  dozen  daily  newspapers  in 
major  markets  throughout 
the  country. 


‘Meat  for  Cbristmats^ 
Promotion  Underway 


Chicago 

The  “Give  Meat  For  Christ¬ 
mas”  idea  has  really  taken  hold 
this  year,  according  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board. 

The  increased  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  information  and  pro¬ 
motional  materials  indicates  that 
the  annual  “Give  Meat  For 
Christmas”  campaign  will  move 
ahead  in  high  gear  in  1960  due 
to  broader  participation  in  the 
project  by  all  branches  of  the 
livestock  and  meat  industry  as 
well  as  press,  radio,  television. 


advertising  agencies  and  other 
related  groups. 

The  promotion  materials  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  handbook  are 
designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  a 
number  of  different  groups  in¬ 
cluding  meat  retailers,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  meat  packers, 
freezer  provisioners,  livestock 
and  other  agricultural  organi¬ 
zations,  public  eating  establish¬ 
ments,  livestock  marketing  and 
transportation  agencies,  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  and  television 
stations. 


and  all-electric  kitchens  will 
share  billing  in  the  ads.  The 
campaign  will  break  with  full 
color  ads  in  the  week-end  maga¬ 
zines  of  Chicago’s  four  major 
newspapers,  to  be  followed  by 
ads  in  Chicago  community  and 
suburban  weeklies,  plus  TV  and 
radio  promotion. 


Seagram’s  7  Crown 
Ads  Salute  Bowling 


Big  Appliance  Ads 
Set  for  Chicago 


Chicago 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 
will  launch  a  big  newspaper 
advertising  campaign,  beginning 
Sept.  18,  to  boom  the  sale  of 
electrical  appliances  in  metro¬ 
politan  Chicago.  Electric  ranges, 
clothes  dryers,  water  heaters 


Seagram’s  7  Crown  salutes 
bowling  in  a  comprehensive  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
program  (via  Warwick  &  Leg- 
ler,  Inc.)  timed  for  the  official 
opening  of  bowling  league  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Full  color  spreads  in  leading 
consumer  magazines  will  be 
teamed  with  an  unprecedented 
schedule  of  newspaper  ads 
across  the  nation  to  highlight 
Seagram’s  7  Crown’s  tribute  to 
bowling’s  appeal  for  millions  of 
consumers.  'The  7  Crown  cam- 


housewives  that  they  can  receive 
a  $3.00  refund  on  the  purohaM 
price  of  a  Westinghouse  Buffet 
Fry  Pan,  when  they  buy  a  box 
of  Bisquick. 

The  Portable  Appliance  di¬ 
vision  of  Westinghouse,  througt 
its  agency  McCann-EricloOT 
Advertising  (U.S.A.),  will  uk 
commercials  on  TV  over  205 
stations  Nov.  8,  Election  night 
as  well  as  on  200  radio  stations. 
It  will  also  use  large-space  two- 
color  new’spaper  ads  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  26  top  markets.  This  will 
be  followed  by  another  cam¬ 
paign  on  radio  in  26  top 
markets,  during  the  weeks  of 
Nov.  16  and  Nov.  20. 

General  Mills,  through  its 
agency,  Knox  Reeves  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  has  scheduled  a  heavy 
program  for  the  Buffet  Fry  Pan 
and  its  new  Bisquick  “bit^sia" 
dumplings,  which  will  includes 
full-page,  four-color,  advertise 
ment  in  This  Week,  First  Three 
Markets  Group  and  11  inde¬ 
pendent  supplements. 

General  Mills  has  also  sched¬ 
uled  a  local  “television  bliti" 
for  the  middle  of  November, 
that  calls  for  29  60-.second  spots. 


Now  available 


FULL  COLOR 


paign  will  appear  in  more  than 
500  newspapers  in  418  markets 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
about  43,000,000. 


€^nl.  Mills,  Hormel 
Teamed  on  Promotion 


Minneapous,  Minn. 
General  Mills  and  Hormel 
Company  have  announced  i 


Black  and  3— black  and  2— full  page  units  only 
Tues.  Eve.-Wed.  Morn.  orThurs.  Eve.-Fri.  Morn. 


Black  and  1  color  available  Mon.  thru 
Fri.  (minimum  size  1000  lines) 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 


National  Representatives: 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc _ New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Scolaro,  Meeker  d  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 


fall  tie-in  promotion  of  Betty 
WestinghoUHe,  Cenl.  Crxxdcer  Buttermilk  Pancake 

Mills  Cook-Up  Tie-in 

*  West  Coast,  the  heaviest  pan- 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  cake-consuming  area  in  the 
and  the  General  Mills,  Inc.,  have  U.  S. 

cooked-up  a  fall  tie-in  promo-  As  part  of  a  heavy  print 
tion  for  8,000,000  housewives.  campaign  (via  BBDO),  full- 
involved  in  the  October  and  page,  four-color  ads  will  appear 
November  program  are  West-  during  October  in  Sunset  maga- 
inghouse’s  Buffet  Fry  Pan  zine,  American  Weekly  suppk-  TW 
and  General  Mills’  Bisquick.  The  ments  and  Far  West  Bob)  ■ 
promotion  will  be  backed  by  an  group.  In  addition,  20  local 
extensive  national  advertising  newspapers  will  min  black  and 
campaign.  white  ads,  and  radio  coverage 

Ads  in  all  media  will  inform  will  be  extensive.  dC, 
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*  Bocis.  -Eclipse  Machine  Division  of  Bend 
Corporation  is  now  manufacturir 

The  World's  First  Successful 

Automatic  Gear-Shift  Bicycle  Brake 

CREATING  MORE  JOBS  FOR  PEOPLE  IN  THE  ELMIRA  SHOPPING  AREA! 


Bendix — the  world’s  largest  builder  of  all  kinds 
of  brakes  announces  the  greatest  cycling  devel¬ 
opment  since  the  coaster  brake — a  new  auto¬ 
matic  transmission  and  power  brake  that  does 
for  bicycles  what  the  automatic  transmission 
and  power  brakes  have  done  for  automobiles. 
It  (jflFers  a  vastly  superior  gear-shift,  no  cables. 


no  handle  bar  controls,  no  caliper  brake  head¬ 
aches  and  no  costly,  tricky  brake  adjustments. 
Because  a  new  world  market  is  opening  for  this 
exciting  development  in  bicycle  brakes,  Elmira 
will  enjoy  a  substantial  increase  in  employ¬ 
ment.  The  Elmira  newspapers  invite  you  to 
benefit  from  this  good  news! 


ELMIRA  NEWSBOYS  TEST  THE 
NEW  BENDIX  AUTOMATIC  BRAKE 


ELMIRA  NEWSPAPERS  CAN  HELP 
TEST  YOUR  PRODUCT  AT  A  LOW 
$3.71  MILLINE  RATE 
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The  Elmira  area  is  an  ideal  test  market. 

The  population  is  made  up  of  people  from  all 
walks  of  life — urban,  suburban,  rural  and  in¬ 
dustrial. 

The  Elmira  newspapers  really  blanket  the  pro¬ 
ductive  southern  New  York  and  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  area  within  a  35-50  mile  radius  of  the 
city,  with  no  significant  competition  from  out¬ 
side  newspapers. 

Many  well  known  products  have  already  been 
tested  with  advertising  in  the  Elmira  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Market  information  is  available  from  the  El¬ 
mira  Star-Gazette,  Inc.,  or  from  our  national 
representatives. 
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Th»  abov*  photo  shows  th*  Bandix  "fast  flaat".  Twalva  naws- 
paparboys  !n  Elmira  ware  givan  tha  naw  Bandix  Automatics  tor 
tatting.  Tha  "tast  pilots"  usad  tha  brakes  daily,  giving  them 
rough  treatment  under  heavy  loads  for  over  one  year.  Tha  Auto¬ 
matics  came  through  beautifully.  These  tests,  of  course,  ware  in 
addition  to  a  regular  program  of  laboratory  and  engineering  tests. 
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Editor  Says  Readers 
Like  2  ‘Front  Pages’ 


By  Maynard  Hicks 

Lewiston,  Idaho 
“In  your  town  you  have  one 
show  window  for  news — page 
one.  In  our  town  we  have  two 
show  windows  for  news — the 
front  and  back  pages.” 

This  is  the  explanation  that 
year  after  year  has  started  dis¬ 
cussion  as  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune  representatives  have 
advanced  it  in  American  Press 
Institute  seminars  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

Maybe  Lewiston,  Idaho,  is 
different.  Mayhap  the  logic  and 
economies  and  advantages  of 
administration  that  seem  to 
Tribune  executives  inherent  in 
this  type  of  news  presentation 
are  only  applicable  to  this  news¬ 
paper  published  deep  in  the 
valley  of  the  Snake  River. 

Anyway,  so  it  may  seem  to 
the  men  of  the  Tribune  who  find 
only  blank  stares  and  quickly 
hurled  challenges  to  the  two- 
front-page  system  of  the  “Trib.” 

(Some  will  immediately  say 


they  know  of  other  papers  that 
have  two  “front  pages”;  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  for  example. 
And  they  will  mention  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  papers  that  call 
Page  3  their  second  front-page. 
This  story  merely  describes  the 
Lewiston  Tribune’s  novel  ap¬ 
proach.  .  .  .  ED.) 

The  pilot  to  the  newspaper 
format  story  is  William  F. 
Johnston,  managing  editor  of 
the  “Trib.”  A  vigorous  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  plan.  Bill  is  the 
first  to  disclaim  credit  for  even 
minor  refinements  to  the  idea. 
“If  I’ve  done  anything  at  all 
for  it,  I’ve  rationalized  it,”  he 
says. 

Goes  Far  Back 

The  operation  of  the  twin 
front  pages  is  decades  old,  ex¬ 
plains  the  editor  and  publisher, 
A.  L.  “Bud”  Alford.  It  doesn’t 
quite  go  back  to  the  founding 
of  the  Tribune  Sept.  29,  1892, 
but  it  does  date  far  back  close  to 


If  you  wish  to  build 
recognition  for  your  newspaper, 
remember : 

Everywhere, 

men  whose  advertising  influence 
is  recognized  by  all, 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


the  paper’s  conversion  to  a  daily  ily,  he  allots  page  6  for  ne*i 
and  is  credited  for  its  inception  from  the  Tribuiit  s  Clarkitoii 
to  the  planning  of  the  founders  bureau  and  for  soDie  other  St»t» 
— Albert  H.  and  Eugene  L.  of  Washington  news,  possiblv 
Alford.  including  much  of  ihe  output  of 

At  first  glance,  the  Tribune’s  full-time  staffer  newly  regi- 
front  page  looks  in  its  news  Pabuse  country 

selection  like  the  front  page  of  report  from  the  twin  unirer- 
any  other  well-run  newspaper  towns  of  Moscow,  Ida.,  and 

of  some  17,000  circulation.  Then  Pullman,  W^h.  (where  are  lo- 
it  becomes  noticeable  that  there 
are  no  front  page  stories  at  all 
of  Lewiston  itself  (17,000),  nor 
of  its  twin  city,  (Clarkston,  Wn., 

6,400  and  growing) ;  nor  of 
Idaho’s  most  populous  unincor¬ 
porated  area — Lewiston  Orch¬ 
ards  with  an  estimated  10,000. 

Now  turn  to  the  back  page  (of 
the  first  section)  and  the  reader 
finds  there  all  the  top  news  of 
the  Lewiston  “metropolitan” 
area,  sometimes  with  jump 
stories  jumping  “backward”  into  the  page  12  dummy  to  the  ci^ 
the  paper.  editor.  It  never  has  on  it  mow 

“It’s  really  wonderfully  than  64  column  inches  of  ad- 
simple,”  explains  Mr.  Johnston,  vertising  (despite  wide  clamor 
“Readers  catch  on  at  once.  They  for  such  placement)  and  gen- 
like  it.  Cub  reporters  catch  on  erally  advertising  linage  is  kept 
after  a  couple  of  days.  They  get 
used  to  it  in  a  hurry.  Our  whole 
staff  swears  by  it,  because  the 
system  solves  problems  that 
constantly  plague  other  news¬ 
papers.  Yet  most  of  the  news¬ 
paper  editors  I  have  talked  to 
seem  to  think  there’s  just 
nothing  in  the  idea  for  them  of 
two  front  pages — one  for  local 
news  and  another  for  the  march 
of  all  other  events,  perhaps 
what  might  be  called  citizenship 
I  news.” 


cated  the  University  of  Idaho 
and  Washington  State  univer¬ 
sity). 

The  editorial  page  is  booked 
for  4  as  always.  Tlien  the  global 
story  is  definitely  to  be  told  on 
pages  1  and  2,  w'ith  perhaps 
some  runover  onto  page  4.  So 
those  page  dummies  go  to  the 
wire  editor. 

Now  under  the  double  front¬ 
page  system,  everyone  knows 
that  Johnston  is  going  to  hand 


E  WAIl  STREET  JOl'RNAL 


pkUisbeJ  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.C 
CHICOPEE  FAILS,  MASS. 

CHICAGO 
OEVELAND 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANOSCO 


Mr.  Johnston  explains  that 
the  decision  as  to  which  of  the 
‘front  pages’  is  to  get  a  particu¬ 
lar  item  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  interest  area,  not  point  of 
origin.  For  example,  a  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  story  on  a  Lewiston 
project  could  very  well  go  back 
page. 

No  Copy  De»k 

There  is  no  copy  desk  on  the 
Tribune  and  part  of  the  reason 
why  the  paper  can  now  “squeeze 
by  without  one,”  as  Bill  de¬ 
scribes  it,  is  because  of  the 
“Trib”  system.  The  operation 
ends  both  the  disputes  and  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  that  can 
cause  so  much  lost  time  in  con¬ 
ferences  about  “page  one  selec¬ 
tions”  on  most  newspapers. 

Follow  a  typical  small  edi¬ 
tion  through  the  plant  as  the 
Tribune  handles  it.  Let’s  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  a  12-pager,  tight 
with  advertising.  Mr.  Johnston 
gets  page  dummies  from  the 


far  less. 

Thus  there  are  now  left  pages 
3,  5  and  7  as  “free  agents," 
mostly  to  protect  the  dty  desk. 
Fairly  quickly  determined  is  the 
fate  of  these.  Definitely  these 
pages  are  available  at  need 
further  to  tell  the  world’s  stiwy 
as  Lewiston  needs  to  know  H. 
Definitely,  most  days  though 
such  “free  agent”  pages  are  is 
considerable  part  used  further 
to  unfold  the  day’s  Lewiston 
area  story  to  Tribune  readers. 
There  is  much  local  news  that 
cannot  and  perhaps  news-wise 
should  not  be  placed  mi  the 
“front  page  which  is  the  back 
page.” 

Discourage  Jumps 

Tribune  policy  is  to  discourage 
stories  in  such  length  that  jumps 
are  required  on  either  the  front 
page  or  the  back  front  page 
These  jumps,  however,  are  not 
arbitrarily  ruled  out  nor  re 
moved  by  sectionalizing  long 
stories.  Editor  Johnston  beliews 
jump  stories  are  not  getting  too 
much  out  of  hand  if  they  can  be 
kept  down  to  perhaps  one  or 
two  per  day  from  each  of  the 
front  pages 

By  the  Tribune  plan  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  easily  determine  to 
position  in  detail  of  the  mini 
mum  news  “hole”  of  some  60  or 
more  galleys  of  type  for  the 
daily  paper  or  of  100  or  more 
galleys  for  the  Sunday  edition. 
And  each  departmental  editor 
knows  that  when  he  gets  a  page 


business  side,  although  the  edi-  - ;  , 

torial  side  retains  authority  to  dummy,  including  his  allottw 
re-dummy  whenever  it  is  needed,  “front”  page  (if  he  has  (»*) 
Bill  knows  that  on  a  light  sports  he  is  securely  protected  ww 
day,  he’ll  reserve  only  page  8  what  he  has.  He  may  not  fed 
for  sports.  He’ll  save  page  9  for  that  his  space  is  enough,  but  >t 
comics,  page  10  for  markets,  does  take  a  major,  unforeseeable 
page  11  for  classified.  Customar-  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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Don’t  all  young  families  love  to  buy?  Of  course 
—but  in  Chicago  there’s  a  difference. 

In  Chicago  you  can  concentrate  on  young 
families.  Advertise  in  the  Sun-Times: 
more  than  half  its  I'eaders  are  men  and 
women  35  and  under! 


..the  Chicago 

Sun-Times 


Send  for  your  copy  of  the  1960  Chicago  Consumer  Analysis. 
Now  available. 


2  ‘Front  Pages  ’ 

(Continued  from  pnye  22) 

change  in  the  need  for  space 
by  one  of  the  desks  to  cause  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  earlier  allotted 
dummies. 

Mr.  Johnston  comments:  “We 
want  our  editors  to  be  experts 
in  handling  the  news  they  spe¬ 
cialize  in.  Our  city  editor  does 
know  that,  if  he  is  planning  a 
particular  “dress”  on  his  front 
page  for  any  particular  story  or 
combination  of  stories,  there  will 
be  no  stage  of  the  day  or  night 
when,  say  an  eruption  in  the 
United  Nations,  reduces  or  alters 
this  top  local  news  impact  that 
he  plans  to  present. 

Bill  adds:  “Now  similarly, 
the  wire  editor  is  equally  secure 
against  intrusion  onto  his  page 
1  of  some  late-breaking,  city- 
side  story.”  Thus  “The  Tribune 
plan  solves  the  problem  of  news 
analysis  that  other  newspapers 
have  constantly  focusing  on 
their  front  page,  where  endless 
thought  and  discussion  must 
match  in  tiniest  detail  impor¬ 
tance  of  local  and  area  news 
with  news  of  world  import.” 

Both  Can  Have  Banners 

The  managing  editor  points 
out  that  under  the  Lewiston 
system  it  matters  scarcely  at 
all  whether  neither  or  both 
“front  page  editors”  play  ban¬ 
ners  simultaneously.  The  Trib¬ 
une  does  try  to  maintain  reason¬ 
ably  consistent  standards  of 
news  play,  yet  the  city  desk  is 
never  directly  affected  by  how 
the  wire  editor  views  the  news. 
The  system  helps  to  cut  inner 
office  consultations  about  news 
and  detailed  explanations  of 
other  news  areas  almost  to  zero, 
leaving  that  expensively  in¬ 
vested  time  of  editors  free  for 
undisturbed  and  effective  pro¬ 
duction. 

Trib  desks  are  autonomous 
pretty  much  up  until  their  re¬ 
spective  quitting  times.  When 


the  wire  and  sports  desks  fold 
up,  though,  the  city  editor  takes 
over  to  become  in  effect  the  news 
editor  of  the  entire  paper.  He 
then  decides  for  all  fields,  yet 
whenever  possible  follows  advice 
left  by  the  editors  concerned. 
The  widest  open  inside  “free 
agent”  page  is  designated  as  the 
late  “slop”  page.  That  page  is 
the  makeup  point  where  the 
wire  and  the  city  desk  decisions 
eventually  merge,  and  it  is  the 
page,  of  course,  for  which  the 
final  choices  must  be  made.  The 
city  editor  additionally  some¬ 
times  has  to  remake  page  1,  if 
a  big  national  story  chances  to 
break  after  the  wire  desk  is  un¬ 
manned. 

In  discussing  reader  likes  Mr. 
Johnston  asserts:  “I’ve  never 
proved  this  nor  even  scient  fi- 
cally  tested  it,  yet  I  am  of  the 
firm  opinion  that  readers  are 
sold  on  the  Tribune  system.  At 
least  we  often  get  favorable 
comments  on  it.  You  see,  readers, 
after  their  first  glance  through 
their  first  Tribune,  thereafter 
know  where  to  find  the  things 
they  want. 

Look  For  It  on  Page  One! 

“When  they  are  reading  global 
news,  they’re  not  distracted  by 
city  news.  When  they’re  reading 
local  news,  they  likewise  find 
themselves  free  to  concentrate 
single-mindedly  on  what  they 
need  to  know  locally.  Readers 
don’t  have  to  jump  around, 
either  actually  or  psychologi¬ 
cally.  Reading  needs  and  has  its 
moods  and  we  at  the  Tribune 
try  to  meet  that  fact. 

“Readers  learn  and  in  a  way 
go  to  school  through  newspapers. 
How  efficient  would  classroom 
instruction  be,  let  us  imagine, 
if  a  lecture  on  economics  were 
interrupted  midway  to  permit 
the  political  scientist  to  giv’e  a 
few  highlights  from  his  field, 
and  then  the  class  be  asked  to 
go  back  instantly  to  a  study  in 
depth  of  economics?” 

Bill  does,  however,  have  some 
personal  sympathy  for  that  vast 


majority  that  balks  at  anything, 
except  the  orthodox  front  page 
tradition.  Back  in  1940,  as  some¬ 
what  of  a  cub  reporter  himself, 
he  serv’ed  his  first  Tribune  stint 
— a  three  months  period.  He 
recalls  that  at  that  time  he  per¬ 
sonally  had  “bought  the  front 
page  theory — lock,  stock  and 
barrel.”  Then,  as  with  Trib  cub 
reporters  today,  he  found  him¬ 
self  temporarily  with  unbe¬ 
lieving  ears,  when  he  was  be- 
seeched  by  publicity  chairman 
to  try'  to  get,  not  front  page 
placement,  but  back  page  place¬ 
ment  for  their  favorite  items. 
He  reports:  “I  learned  about  the 
Tribune  system  fast,  and  I’ve 


ewr 


liked  two  front  pages 
since.” 

For  a  few  hours  one  evenini 
though  Bill  may  not  have  n- 
garded  the  system  as  perfect 
That  was  the  night  that  the 
Tribune  fiuffed.  A  widely  antici¬ 
pated  Lapwai  (Idaho)  item 
didn’t  make  the  back  front  pap 
Bill’s  phone  rang.  And  ranit 
again  and  again  and  again.  A1 
together  he  took  four  long  die- 
tance  calls  from  Lapwai.  To 
each  caller  from  Lapwai  he  pa. 
tiently  apologized,  explaining; 
“Yes,  we  goofed.  No,  your  story 
is  not  on  the  back  page.  But  it 
is  in.  Please  look  for  it  on  the 
front  page.” 


CallsPublicist 
‘TooTimid’on 
Exec  Names 


Frequently,  large  firms  whoee 
products  are  universally  known 
find  it  useful  to  distribute  stories 
which  can  be  classed  as  anec¬ 
dotes,  according  to  Mr.  Nichols. 
Generally,  they’re  nothing  more 
than  humorous  incidents  ex¬ 
perienced  by  employes  or  de 
scriptions  of  unusual  tasks  some 
“Publicists  are  too  timid  about  worker  must  perform, 
using  corporate  executives’  The  syndicate  got  widespread 
names  in  the  releases  they'  send  circulation  of  its  report  on  be- 
to  newspapers.”  half  of  a  large  pen  manufat 

That’s  the  finding  of  Gene  turer  about  one  of  its  employes 
Nichols,  associate  editor  of  Date-  — a  lady  forger  who  engraves 
line  Features,  a  news  syndicate  copies  of  purchasers’  signatures 
which  distributes  publicity  as  on  their  pens.  The  lady’s  office 
well  as  “straight”  news  to  142 
subscribing  dailies. 

“Frequently  a  publicist  will 
come  to  us  with  a  perfectly  good 
story'  which  lacks  the  proper 
impact  because  of  misguided 
modesty,”  he  said. 

Many  publicists  making  a  bid  paring  to  introduce  a  weight- 
for  product  or  corporate  pub-  reduction  preparation  whick 
licity  take  the  position  that  since  has  become  much  imitated, 
they’re  increasing  a  story’s  To  be  effective,  the  story  hid 
chances  by  keeping  it  free  of  to  list  the  properties  and  effect- 
“personal  publicity,”  according  of  the  preparation,  according  to 
to  Mr.  Nichols. 


is  across  the  street  from  the 
gate  leading  into  a  state  prisor.. 

Cite«  Examples 

Typical  of  the  product  ad¬ 
vance  stories  was  one  done  last 
winter  for  a  drug  concern  pre 


‘Sheer  Folly’ 


Mr.  Nichols.  These  claims  would 
have  been  worthless  had  they 
not  come  from  a  top  lab  man. 

“Without  his  quotes,  the  story 
would  amount  to  nothing  n»re 


“This  is  sheer  folly,”  he  said. 

“All  it  does  is  take  an  impor¬ 
tant  news  element  away  from  than  unexplained  statements  by 
that  which  must  survive  on  its  each  newspaper  using  the  story 
news  value.  Would  any  editor  knowingly 

“How  can  an  inanimate  cor-  climb  out  on  such  a  blind  limbr 
porate  structure  make  a  state-  Mr.  Nichols  said  this  reasor. 
ment  about  itself  or  its  goods?”  ing  should  apply  generally, 
he  asked.  “That’s  the  province  “When  an  airline  plans  a  ne» 
of  the  firm’s  executives,  the  only  passenger  service,  let  the  news 
reliable  authorities  on  the  com-  come  from  the  sales  manager 
pany'’s  past,  present  and  future.”  When  a  dress  manufacturer  sees 
The  sy'ndicate  opened  up  shop  a  new  fall  trend,  let  his  de¬ 
last  fall  at  507  Fifth  Avenue,  signer  do  the  predicting.” 
New  York.  Since  then,  it  has 
helped  write  and  distribute  short 
news  releases  for  dozens  of 
clients  in  public  relations  and 
advertising  agencies  and  cor¬ 
porate  publicity  departments.  „  „ 

Most  of  the  stories  sent  out  the  National  Association  of  w" 
on  behalf  of  customers  fall  into  surance  Agents,  Inc., 
two  categories,  reported  Mr.  York,  to  accept  the 
Nichols.  “We  call  them  ‘corpor-  director  of  public  relations  for 
ate  image’  and  ‘product  advance’  the  North  Carolina  Association 
stories.”  of  Insurance  Agents. 
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Named  PR  Director 

Carlton  Thomas  has  resi^M 
as  editor  of  the  Ameritw 
Agency  Bulletin,  published  bj 
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SAVANNAH  NEWS  and  PRESS 
APPOINT  BRANHAM...  JOIN 


THE  GEORGIA  GROOP 


fective  coverage  of  any  medium  in  Savannah! 

Ga.  Group  now  a  foursome.  Savannah  now  joins 
Augusta,  Columbus  and  Macon  .  .  .  making  the 
Georgia  Group  a  foursome  .  .  .  and  creating  the 
largest  single  regional  newspaper  group  available 
to  national  advertisers! 

The  Georgia  Group  market  is  two  billion  dollars 
big.  And  it’s  a  package  buy,  with  one  order,  one 
bill,  one  check  . . .  and  savings  up  to  13%  on  each. 
10,000  lines. 

Represented  Nationally  by 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

Atlanta  •  Charlotte  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Detroit  •  St.  Louis  •  Miami 
Los  Angeles  •  Memphis  •  Minneapolis  •  New  York  •  San  Francisco 


We’re  a  team!  —  The  Savannah  News  and  Press 
announce  the  appointment  of  The  Branham  Com¬ 
pany  as  national  sales  representatives,  effective 
August  1.  With  12  offices  in  as  many  cities,  Bran¬ 
ham  is  telling  the  nation’s  advertisers  about  the 
dominant  coverage  of  the  News  and  Press  in  Geor¬ 
gia’s  great  seaprort  city.  The  News  and  Press  reach 
95%  of  all  families  in  Savannah’s  city  zone,  with  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of  80,801  and  Sunday¬ 
evening  circulation  of  87,850.  That’s  the  most  ef- 

^abannab  llofning 

SAVANNAH  EVENING  PRESS 


Workshop  Debates 
Civic  Problems 


By  Stan  Witwer 

Qty  Editor,  St.  Petersburg  Times 


“Our  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
the  thinking  of  Suncoast  lead¬ 
ers  in  seeking  expert  answers 
to  challenges  and  problems  be¬ 
fore  they  become  overwhelming. 
Most  intelligent  persons  agree 
on  goals  and  objectives.  They 
differ  only  on  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure.” 


St.  Potersburg,  Fla. 

Each  week,  some  of  the  most 
significant  and  thought-provok¬ 
ing  stories  appearing  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  originate 
from  a  conference  room  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  newspaper’s 
downtown  building. 

These  stories  deal  with  dis¬ 
cussion  and  dissection  of  the 
myriad  of  controversial  matters 
which  confront  the  peoples,  the 
governments  and  the  societies 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  its  neigh¬ 
boring  communities. 

The  room  is  called  the  Sun- 
coast  Civic  Workshop.  And  what 
goes  on  in  it,  each  Wednesday 
at  4  p.m.,  is  a  series  of  panel 
discussions  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  controversial  problems. 
On  the  panels  are  interested 
and  disinterested  experts.  The 
former  are  involved  personally 
in  the  matter  at  hand.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  experts  in  seeking  solu¬ 
tions  to  such  matters,  but  with 
no  personal  interest  at  stake. 

Moderating  the  discussions 
are  Richard  Crago,  director  of 
the  Workshop,  and  various 
Times  staffers  who  themselves 
are  expert  on  the  topics.  No 
Times  staff  member,  however, 
ever  is  a  member  of  the  panel 
itself. 


in  the  area  began  to  talk  of 
merging  into  one  larger  city 
and  an  unincorporated  area  ad¬ 
jacent  to  St.  Petersburg  asked 
that  the  city  annex  it,  the  Work¬ 
shop  scheduled  a  panel  on  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  such  consolidations. 

One  of  St.  Petersburg’s  cur¬ 
rent  major  problems  —  that  of 
hospital  expansion  with  accent 
on  the  need  for  more  hospital 
facilities  for  Negroes,  resulted 
in  a  Workshop  series  of  three 
discussions  in  which  all  parties 
involved  talked  out  the  problem 
with  the  help  of  an  expert  from 
the  University  of  Florida’s 
Medical  Center. 


Political  Elhic.>< 


Wide  Range 


Workshop  topics  have  ranged 
a  broad  scale:  A  controversial 
electrical  code  for  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  was  discussed.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  was  so  thorough  that 
the  code  was  promptly  junked 
by  City  Council  and  studies  be- 
grun  of  a  new  one. 

When  two  small  communities 


In  keeping  with  1960’s  politi¬ 
cal  flavor,  one  of  the  Workshop’s 
best-attended  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  programs  dealt  with  the 
value  of  a  code  of  ethics  for 
party  candidates. 

Departing  from  the  role  of 
handling  controversy,  the  Work¬ 
shop  presently  is  putting  on  a 
series  of  meetings  designed  to 
instruct  political  party  volun¬ 
teer  workers  in  the  techniques 
of  precinct  organization,  get- 
out-the-vote  projects,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  other  phases  of  po¬ 
litical  campaigfning. 

Times  editor  and  president 
Nelson  Poynter,  who  originated 
the  Suncoast  Civic  Workshop  in 
1957,  explains: 

“The  Workshop  is  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  the  newspaper  and 
groups  of  citizens  interested  in 
public  affairs.  It  is  a  platform 
for  discussion  and  study  aimed 
at  crystallizing  issues  or  prob¬ 
lems  of  public  interest. 


Louis  t.  klauder  and  associates 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


CaMiu  Courier  Pest 


PhilUtlpbia  Daily  Hews 


Passaic  Herald  News 


W.  B.  Saunders 


Bristol  Daily  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Hoae  News 
Paterson  Evening  News 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHIUOELPHIA  7,  LOcust  3-9882 


Three  criteria  have  been  set 
up  for  the  Workshop: 

1 )  There  must  be  at  least  two 
sides  to  the  question  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  controversial. 

2)  The  Workshop  tries  to 
tackle  the  problem  before  deep, 
personal  emotional  involvement 
has  set  in.  (This  means  that 
Workshop  topics  are  keyed  to 
spot  news  developments). 

3)  Workshop  discussions  are 
.scheduled  before  the  Times  has 
made  an  editorial  commitment 
of  its  own  stand  on  the  subject. 

4)  Workshop  deliberations  are 
open  to  the  public  and  those 
who  attend  are  permitted  to  ask 
questions  of  the  panel  once  the 
basic  discussion  is  ended. 


Each  Workshop  session  is  cov¬ 
ered  thoroughly  by  Times  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  for 
the  succeeding  day’s  editions.  If 
the  subject  is  broad  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  spirited,  a  subsequent 
analysis  of  points  made  by  the 
panels  and/or  brought  out  in 
the  question-and-answer  period 
will  be  prepared  for  the  'Times’ 
Sunday  Section  D  —  the  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  Background  and 
Comment  on  the  News. 


Among  staffers  attending  each 
Workshop  are  editorial  writers 
who  are  guided  in  establishing 
the  paper’s  policy  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  what  is  brought  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  meeting. 


Recorded  on  Tape 


conference  participant  contr3». 
utes  several  subjects  he  think, 
should  be  tackled.  Acceptnnev 
of  any  subject  is  by  vote  of 
the  entire  group. 

Once  a  subject  has  been  sched¬ 
uled,  the  group  decides  who  on 
the  Times  staff  shall  be  modera¬ 
tor  and  who  shall  comprise  the 
panel.  Panels  may  range  fwm 
three  to  five  persons. 

“Musts”  for  the  panel  are  that 
pro  and  con  shall  each  have  at 
least  one  spokesman.  Sometimes 
each  side  may  have  two  partici¬ 
pants.  One  member  of  each 
panel  is  the  disinterested  ex¬ 
pert.  He  or  she  is  chosen,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  staffs 
of  St.  Petersburg  Junior  Col. 
lege,  Florida  Presbyterian  Col¬ 
lege  (at  St.  Petersburg)  or  a 
nearby  state  college  or  univer¬ 
sity.  University  of  Florida  has 
supplied  several  panelists. 

If  the  subject  is  one  con¬ 
fronting  the  governments  of  St. 
Petersburg  or  any  other  Snn- 
coast  City,  a  member  of  that 
city’s  governing  body  and/or 
its  city  manager  is  included  on 
the  panel. 

If  the  subject  is  political  in 
nature,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  become  panelists.  The 
disinterested  panelist  usually  is 
a  college  or  university  professor 
of  political  science. 


Each  Workshop  prog^ram  is 
recorded  on  tape  for  future  ref¬ 
erence.  Portions  of  some  taped 
discussions  have  been  used  by 
area  radio  stations  as  parts  of 
news  broadcasts. 

There  are  no  taboos  as  con¬ 
cerns  subject  matter.  The  hos¬ 
pital  debate,  for  instance,  in¬ 
volving  as  it  did  an  underlying 
segregation  vs.  integration  is¬ 
sue,  was  staged  with  Neg^roes 
on  the  panel  and  Negroes  in  the 
audience. 


Outline  for  Guide 


Each  Tuesday  afternoon  a 
Workshop  planning  conference 
is  held.  Attending  are  Editor 
Nelson  Poynter,  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor  Bob  Brown,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  Tom  C.  Harris,  Managing 
Editor  Don  Baldwin,  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Stan  Witwer,  Chief  Editor¬ 
ial  Writer  Warren  Pierce  and 
Workshop  Director  Crago. 

Workshops  are  planned  up  to 
six  weeks  in  advance  and  each 


Once  the  subject  and  panel 
are  chosen,  the  Workshop  con¬ 
ferees  draw  up  an  outline  to 
gruide  the  discussion.  Copies  of 
this  outline  are  distributed  to 
the  panelists  who  may  suggest 
revisions,  additions  or  deletions. 
Once  the  final  outline  is  drawn, 
it  is  the  moderator’s  job  to  guide 
the  discussion  accosting  to  it 
The  moderator  does  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussion. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Popter 
has  stressed  as  a  continuing 
Times  policy  the  airing  of  both 
sides  of  controversy  as  it  oe 
curs  in  the  news.  Many  sudi 
discussions  have  been  written 
by  spokesmen  for  the  pro  and 
the  con  and  have  been  printed 
side  by  side  on  the  newspaper’s 
editorial  page. 

Mr.  Poynter  says,  “We  feel 
that  the  Workshops  have  stimu¬ 
lated  investigation  and  thought" 

During  the  heat  of  argument 
over  integration  of  publie 
schools,  one  such  Times  pro  and 
con  was  prepared  by  Roy  Wil¬ 
kins,  secretary  of  the  NAACP 
and  the  then  governor  of  (Jeor 
gfia,  Marvin  Griffin.  Subjects 
of  local  or  area  interest  am 
preferred,  however.  When  the 
Workshop  came  into  being,  jt 
was  named  Suncoast  Ciyk 
Workshop  to  include  within  its 
scope  the  10  West  Florida  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  Times’  area. 
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A  PRE-PUBLICATION  REPORT  FROM  LOOK  MAGAZINE 


How  to  Rescue  Our  Defense  Effort 

BYMAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  B.  MEDARIS,  COMMANDING  GENERAL,  U.S.  ARMY  ORDNANCE  MISSILE  COMMAND,  1958-1960 


Maj.  Gen.  John  Medaris,  for  two  years 
director  of  the  Army’s  missile  program, 
gives  his  challenging  views  on  our  defense 
system  exclusively  in  the  Sept.  27,  1960, 
LOOK,  on  newsstands  Sept.  13. 

Medaris  minces  no  words.  While  he  does 
not  believe  our  situation  is  hopeless,  he 
urges  immediate,  forceful,  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  within  the  “normal  processes  of  gov¬ 
ernment.”  His  proposal  calls  for  eight 
basic  steps: 

•  Cut  aivay  nine-tenths  of  the  Pentagon's 
bureaucracy. 

•  Recombine  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

•  Replace  quarrelsome  committees  with  a  single 
Chief  of  Staff. 


•  End  the  ^^numbers  racket"  of  excessive  ICBM's. 

•  Begin  immediate  production  of  Nike-Zeus 
antimissile  missiles. 

•  Unify  the  entire  missile  and  space  effort. 

•  Create  a  mobile  force  capable  of  ^Hightning 
intervention." 

•  Work  out  a  **countdown  for  decision." 

Be  sure  to  read  the  Medaris  article  in 
LOOK,  a  first-hand  report  on  one  of  the 
great  issues  of  our  day.  Also  in  the  new 
LOOK  is  “The  Myth  of  Russia’s  Productive 
Power,”  an  economic  analysis  showing 
that,  worker  for  worker  and  hour  for 
hour,  America  is  outproducing  Russia 
today  by  as  much  as  we  did  25  years  ago. 
Don’t  miss  these  timely  and  significant 
articles  in  the  current  LOOK. 


PEOPLE  ARE  THE  PURPOSE 


LOOK 


PEOPLE  ARE  THE  POWER 


CIRCULATION 


‘King  for  Day’  Set 
To  Salute  Carriers 


J.  Edpar  Hoover;  Gov.  Frank 
Lausche  of  Ohio;  Frank  Leahy; 
Joel  McCrea;  Drew  Pearson; 
Lowell  Thomas;  and  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  president,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 


Test  of  Talent 


in  the  Midwest  and  Montana  .  .  . 
Four  promotions  have  been  made 
by  Ed  Keefe,  Tribune  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  as  the  result  of 


John  O.  Guextzow,  former  , 

By  Geor-e  A.  Brandenburg  ^'strict  supervi^r  for  the  La 

Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune — named 

,  ^  circulation  director  of  Kewnnee  ^ 

Newspaper  circulation  man-  Dave  Garroway  will  interview  ^  Star-Courier  The  Star- 
agers  still  have  time  to  enter  the  winner  on  his  “Today”  pro-  Courier,  like  the  Tribune,  is  a  \ 

two  carrier  boys  and  a  district  gram  and  plans  are  now  under  ^^p^ber  of  the  Lee  Group  Wf^  ^ 

supervisor  in  the  “Newspaper-  way  to  have  the  No.  1  News-  ^^ich  has  newspaper  interests  1, 

boy  King  for  a  Day”  ABC  net-  paperboy  on  the  NBC  show.  It  in  the  Midwest  and  Montana  ..  .  P  W’ 

work  television  program.  Could  Be  You.  prximotions  have  been  made  M  W  /A- 

William  G.  Merritt,  Los  An-  Test  of  Talent  E"’  Keefe,  Tribune  circula- 

ffeles  (Calif.)  Examiner,  chair-  tion  manager,  as  the  result  of  w  »  \ 

man  of  the  ICMA  Newspaperboy  One  important  change  has  Mr.  Gueltzow’s  leaving:  Fred  ^ 

Committee,  has  extended  the  been  made  in  this  year’s  “King  Becker,  Charles  McCabe, 

deadline  for  entries  to  Sept.  20.  for  a  Day”  competition.  The  Thomas  Ambrose  and  James  / 

The  TV  show  will  feature  not  boy  chosen  this  year  will  be  Spagl,  each  assigned  new  terri-  ^ 

one,  but  two  30-minute  telecasts  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  best  tory  to  supervise  in  the  La  ‘ 

designed  to  tee  off  the  1960  written  and  oral  essay  on  the  Crosse  area.  *  ^B 

Newspaperboy  Day  salute,  both  advantages  of  being  a  news-  *  *  * 

emanating  from  Hollywood.  paperboy  and  what  it  teaches  NEW  PHONE  .SERVICE 

him  from  the  standpoint  of  good 

To  Be  Viewed  Oct.  13  citizenship.  An  applause  meter  A  newly  developed  telephone 

The  “Queen  for  a  Day”  pro-  ^ill  register  audience  reaction  -^stem  has  b^n  installed  in  the  News  wiirmaS’tK 

gram  is  switching  to  the  Amer-  helping  to  determine  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  sweet-16  e 

ican  Broadcasting  Company  this  winner.  f  nien  .  against  that  of  any  boy 

Fall  and  as  a  result  the  “News-  Each  of  the  boys  who  enter  system  helps  to  reduce  it  comes  to  a  paper-throwinc 

paperboy  King  for  Day”  pro-  will  fill  out  cards  and  give  his  the  number  of  calls  formerly 

gram  will  be  an  ABC  network  answers  briefly  on  what  news-  *ost  during  peak  load  periods  area,  particularly  during  a 
attraction.  The  first  TV  pro-  Paperboy  training  can  mean  to  because  ot  the  limitations  ot  rainstorm  when  it  is 

^  rrtl _ _ _ ‘ii  l*  _  _ i  rho 


GOOD  ARM — The  Dallas  (T«i) 
Morning  News  will  match  the  sU 
of  Marill  Moore,  sweet-16  carritr 
girl,  against  that  of  any  boy  wht* 
it  comes  to  a  paper-throwing  arm. 

area,  particularly  during  a  sud- 


X  llASL  X  V  piu*  a  *  w  ,  -  Aicril  1  I IIO  CVFl  111  WIlCTll  It  15  pUB" 

gram  will  be  taped  in  Hollywood  him.  These  cards  will  be  screened  tne  tormer  equipment.  ^  ^ 

on  Oct.  3,  with  carriers  taking  hy  a  special  committee  and  40  ruined, 

part  in  the  competition.  This  hoys  will  be  chosen  to  appear  tern  is  indicated  by  the  5  000  ^ 

program  will  be  viewed  by  the  before  the  committee.  From  this  more  calls  .seiviced  in  July,  1960, 

public  Oct.  13.  This  will  be  ^^^up  four  boys  will  be  selected  than  during  the  .same  period  in  p  Kaon 

followed  the  next  day  by  a  TV  to  compete  for  “King”  honors.  1959  During  this  period,  cir-  M^UperS  ACCp 

show  in  hphalf  of  thp  TTMA  The  competition  is  open  to  culation  phone  room  attendants 

Newspaperboy  Hall  of  Fame.  both  American  and  Canadian  ^^^3  calls  in  just  one  J  Pq^  2  POCG 

#  newspaperboys.  While  in  Cali-  flav.  the  Friday  preceding  the 

riiiu’' ^  11 A  fomia,  visiting  Carriers  will  take  July  4  weekend.  Most  of  these  Los  An(®les 

ed  a  trip  to^H^waii’and  AiIsL*  side  trips,  including  calls  were  from  customers  Newspapers  published  by 

accompanied  by  his  district  „  1  Tvf  Q y.'*,<ii Q tiH  I'll  p  orders  mem  f  the  Calif  mia 

Ti,..  . . .  and  Marineland  of  the  Pacific,  orders.  .  .  oaner  Pub  shers  Assoc  at  on 


Papers  Keep 


Los  An(xles 
Newspapers  published  by 


supervisor.  The  “King”  will 
also  be  invited  to  appear  at 
several  functions,  including  Don 
McNeil’s  Breakfast  Club  Show 


Rickenbucker  Named 
Jack  Bailey  will  again  serve 


The  system  is  Northwestern 


paper  Publishers  Association 
are  keeping  pace  with  popula- 


Bell  Telephone  company^  auto-  reports  John  B. 


matic  call  distributor.  It  stores 


Long,  general  manager. 


s  ureuKiasi.  \.^iuu  anow  -  - •'  .  -  — nolle  u.Vion  oil  iinoo  — 

on  Oct.  14,  the  day  before  News-  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  ^  ^  J  rdeaL  them  to  circulation  of  4,732,^ 

naoerbov  Dav  “Newspaperboy  King  for  a  Day”  Dusy,  tnen  meases  tneni  to  jg  ^5  5  p^j.  from  the 

L  V  II  1  1.  .  V,.  telecast,  as  well  as  for  the  “Hall  ^be  telephone  attendants  when  3,252,657.  The  dis- 

the  «5n  of  Fame”  program  Scheduled  for  ^bmr  lines  again  opeu.  tribution  of  CNPA  weeklies  has 

evenTnr  show  Ovi;  at  NBC  "lowing  on  TV.  gone  to  2,383,388  for  a  141  per 

evening  show.  Over  at  NBC,  ^^p^  Rickenbacker,  Pboue  attendants  answer  an 

chairman  of  the  board.  Eastern  average  of  2,000  calls  per  day.  same  decade  the  popn- 

Air  Lines,  has  been  named  When  all  attendants  on  duty  lation  has  gone  from  10,5M,^ 

P  .  honorary  chairman  of  the  ICMA  are  busy  with  calls,  the  new  sys-  ^  15,537,413  for  a  46.8  per  cent 

bourses  in  Newspaperboy  Hall  of  Fame.  \rill  “collect”  up  to  a  total  gain.  CNPA  members  published 

Writino-  Sr  Fflitino-  He  will  be  present  for  the  Oct.  3  ^5  incoming  calls.  A  recorded  about  one  paper  for  every  two 

rrniiiij,  WL  video  taping  of  the  “King”  pro-  message  informs  each  caller  that  persons  in  California  in  1950 

professions*  gram  and  will  also  take  part  in  *iues  are  busy  and  calls  will  be  3^^  t^ey  are  still  doing  it  today, 

preparation  ,  „  ..  .  Fame  ceremonies  automatically  released  in  the  m-  T.f>ntr  d^'lnred 

Eipniiw  co-«iu<ational  Plassw  bt^in  ‘'"o  nail  ui  r  dine  cereinoiues. _ i„_  •_  _ _ •  j  ^“g  ueciareu. 

20  Other  charter  members  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  received  The  iCN  PA  official’s  report  ap- 

Writing:  Structure  and  Style,  Fic-  Hall  of  Fame  include:  to  fbe  first  available  attendants,  p^^^  foreword  of  the 

ri7>oe*ti7^Writ"ing^or"'Busine»  General  David  Samoff,  Chair-  Under  the  former  system,  an  new  1960-61  California  News- 

Uses  ’  man  of  Board  Radio  Corpora-  attendant  could  receive  four  or  paper  Directory.  Commendations 

Editing;  Book  &  Magazine  Edit-  tion  of  America;  Red  Skelton;  five  calls  at  approximately  the  were  extended  Maurice  W. 

ing  &  Publishing  Governor  Chandler  of  Kentucky ;  same  time.  She  would  then  have  Markham,  Van  Nuys  News,  as 

For  complete  Bulletin  write  or  Joe  Di  Maggio;  Jack  Dempsey;  to  interrupt  the  first  call  to  ask  chairman  and  to  Gus  S.  Holmes 

phone:  Office  of  the  Dean,  Sch^l  Jimmy  Durante;  Arthur  God-  each  new  caller  to  “hold,”  then  as  editor  in  an  introduction  by 

UnivSi^trNew  Ymk  27,  n!"y^  go  back  to  her  first  conversation.  Stanley  F.  Wakefield,  Oakdale 

Riverside  9-2800.  Gov.  Dwight  Green  of  Illinois;  The  system  also  helps  expedite  Leader,  and  CNPA  president 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  Roy  Howard,  President  of  calls  from  the  more  than  4,800  The  CNPA  has  six  affiliated 

rpis^^ii^kTuniFc  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  carrier  salesmen  in  the  Minne-  state  organizations  and  19 

Ex-President  Herbert  Hoover;  apolis-St.  Paul  metropolitan  county  units. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Cold  Turkey  Test 
Enthuses  WCAA 


OPERATION  TELEPHONE,  conducted  "live"  at  the  Western  CAM's 
recent  meeting,  shows  Frances  Harris,  right,  of  the  Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look  in  quest  of  an  ad.  Pat  Hutchinson  at  left.  Lois  Purcell,  supervisor,  is 
in  the  background. 


Knowledge  that  it  is  possible 
to  listen  to  any  conversation  is 
included  in  the  basic  information 
given  all  new  employes,  along 


an  ad  clipped  from  another  Wins  the  Reluctant 

newspaper  or  a  service  listing  When  advertisers  were  re¬ 
in  the  phone  book.  luctant,  Miss  King  quoted  the 

economics  of  classified  or  con¬ 
trasted  the  price  of  the  want  ad 
In  the  demonstration  here,  with  the  sale  it  produced.  When 
two-way  conversations  between  sales  efforts  failed,  she  finally 
sales  girl  and  prospect  were  dropped  efforts  with  a  cordial 
amplified  so  they  were  clearly  urging  to  think  it  over  and 
audible  to  all  in  the  conference  remember  Miss  King  and  the 
room  used  for  monitoring.  Outlook. 

Monitoringr’s  values  were  high-  The  excitement  of  the  phone  on  a  visit  to  obtain  Mrs.  Ren-  developed  over  the  year 
lighted.  Brilliant  selling  success-  selling  activity  pulled  so  many  strom’s  views  of  the  benefits  of  suggestions  advanced  1 
es  and  errors  alike  were  clearly  from  the  sessions  that  Frank  the  WCAA  demonstration.  girls  themselves, 

evident.  Two  booths  were  oper-  Lester,  classified  advertising  Each  cold  call  is  different  but 

ated  simultaneously.  This  en-  manager,  Los  Angeles  Times,  it  was  shown  that  the  girls  Two  KuIch  Given 

abled  the  selection  of  sales  ef-  and  WCAA  program  chairman,  who  meet  the  challenge  obtain  Monitorine  was  descril 
forts  to  provide  a  continuous  called  a  halt  for  a  time  to  get  advertising,  she  observed.  in  nhnne  e»l1ino 

operation.  delegates  back  into  the  adjoin-  Such  girls  were  quick  think-  address  by 

The  demonstration  was  staged  ing  convention  hall.  ing,  create  copy  ideas  from  a  ^yj,ter  General  Teleph 

Dy  staffers  from  six  Los  Angeles  The  demonstration  showed  small  clipping  while  on  the  line  Ejjjploves  should  be  fi 
area  newspapers.  Combining  to  newspapers  can  get  more  busi-  and  know  what  to  say  to  sell  Explanations  n 

stage  the  operation  were  the  ness  by  the  proper  use  of  the  the  customer,  Mrs.  Renstrom  must  k 

Hollywood  Citizen-News,  Long  phone  in  cold  selling,  said  Mrs  said.  •  Hprlared 

Beach  Independent,  Press-Tele-  Mildred  Renstrom,  classified  de-  The  great  value  of  the  demon-  Properly  used  phone  r 

gram,  Redondo  Daily  Breeze,  partment  phone  manager,  Los  stration  was  in  proving  the  value  •  -  ^ 

Santa  Monica  Outlook,  Van  Angeles  Times.  of  monitoring  sales  calls,  in  her  Hunter  added”  S 

Nuys  Valley  News  and  Los  An-  This  is  so  important  that  she  opinion.  While  the  Miss  Kings  ..  .  n„t:nnnilv  «Kn  nod 
geles  Times.  has  ordered  immediate  changes  were  all  top  sales  people,  there  business  changes^ hands 

All  copy  solicitations  were  in  two  procedures  in  the  Times  were  some  mistakes.  These  were  phone  n 

made  for  the  columns  of  the  phone  department,  she  observed,  promptly  corrected  by  th  super-  iirtriiiiy  a^^onH  look  • 
Outlook.  Each  call  was  placed  The  cold  selling  phase  of  visors  at  each  phone  station  and  ^  ^  Misa  Hunt 

by  “Miss  King  of  the  Outlook.”  training  will  be  strengthened,  the  selling  improved,  she  pointed  „^v„„atinn  “naintcH 
Carolyn  Roberts,  Outlook  super-  Divisional  managers  also  were  out.  ...  _  „ 

visor,  was  in  almost  constant  asked  to  reevaluate  the  Times'  a  ZtZin  J 

attendance  to  assist  with  rate  saleswomen  on  the  basis  of  the  Timef*  Procedure  hearin  machii 

information  and  other  data.  number  of  new  accounts  ob-  Monitoring  has  long  been  em-  warned  ta  a^  plea  f( 

Tense  at  Start  ployed  in  the  main  phone  de-  listening. 

These  Times’  moves  were  partment  of  the  Times.  This  WCAA  telephon 

Miss  King  was  a  bit  tense  at  launched  the  day  after  the  con-  division  of  the  classified  depart- 
the  start  of  the  demonstration,  vention  ended,  it  was  learned  ment  has  140  employes.  (Continued  on  page 


How  It  Worked 


SUPER — Mildred  Renstrom,  phone 
room  supervisor  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  classified  department, 
keeps  in  touch  with  sales. 
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Thousands  line  4th  Avenue,  Seattle,  as  the  1960  Seafair  Parade,  one  of  many  civic  events,  passes  in  review. 
Like  most  of  the  area's  shoppers  who  visit  Seattle,  they  came  from  the  six-county  Seattle  Retail  Trading  Zone— 
the  same  area  in  which  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  concentrates  its  circulation. 


'The  Seattle  Times  Goes 
Where  Washington  Grows 


^A/ashington  State  added  444,461  (*) 
people  in  the  last  decade,  with  62.9%  of 
this  amazing  growth  occurring  in  the 
Seattle  six-coimty  Retail  Trading  Zone. 

With  95.9%  of  its  circulation  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Retail  Trading  Zone, 
The  Times  goes  where  the  state  grows. 

Further  proof  of  its  advertising  value 
is  this  healthy  increase  in  linage  ( *  * ) 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year: 


TOTAL  LINAGE,  JANUARY- JUNE 


SeattI*  Timas 


Timas  X  of  Flald 


1959  15,537,168  li  60.8% 


1960  15,952,574 


61.4% 


®)e  Seattle  0ime$ 

Represented  by  O'Mara  &  Onnsbee,  Inc. 

New  York.  Detroit,  Chicago,  Ixm  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


sales 
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Sales  Test 

{Continued  from  page  30) 


management  panel  discussed  all 
phases  of  this  activity  described 
as  now  accounting  for  more 
than  half  of  all  classified  sales. 
Lois  Smith,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram 
was  moderator. 

The  goal  is  sufficient  good  will 
to  rub  off  on  customers,  declared 
Marge  Mower,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook.  Careful  ex¬ 
planation  of  changes  in  rates 
and  deadlines  was  listed  as  a 
vital  need. 

Monitoring  should  be  used  to 
improve  selling.  It  should  never 
be  used  to  prove  a  point,  said 
Peg  Gauslin,  Los  Angeles  Times. 
The  supervisor  can  help  through 
listening  but  corrections  should 
be  made  privately  and  counsel¬ 
ling  should  be  done  carefully, 
she  explained. 

Careful  selection  of  employes 
is  imperative,  pointed  out  Mrs. 
Lily  Budde,  San  Francisco  Prog¬ 
ress.  Top  training  should  em¬ 
phasize  that  cooperative,  not 
tricks,  are  desired,  added  Mary 
Baumer,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ca- 
zette. 

A  coordinated  plan  for  ev’alua- 
tion  of  phone  room  selling  is 
required,  declared  Beverly  Pur¬ 
cell,  Eureka  (Calif.)  Hximbolt 
Times.  This  is  not  yet  avail¬ 
able  but  will  come  with  further 
growth  of  the  recognition  of  the 
need  for  such  a  yardstick,  she 
forecast. 

Simplified  office  procedures  to 
eliminate  carbons  is  desirable, 
according  to  Eugenia  Gannon, 
Hollywood  Citizen.  Multiple 
forms  cause  added  trouble,  in 
corrections  because  the  best 
sellers  are  not  always  the  best 
spellers,  she  explained. 


PR  ENVOY  —  T.  P.  Hiiradi  of 
Tokyo  it  pictured  on  visit  in  New 
York.  He  heads  Rogel  public  rela¬ 
tions  office  in  Far  East. 


Japanese  Discover 
PR  And  Promotion 


Public  relations  and  promo¬ 
tion  in  Japan  —  both  new  areas 
of  activity  for  that  country  — 
are  on  the  upswing  and  in  the 
next  few  years  may  mushroom 
into  a  thriving  business. 

These  obser\’ations  were 
made  by  Tsuneo  Paul  (“Cap- 
py”)  Harada,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Division  of  Rogel  International. 
Inc.  of  New  York.  A  Nisei  who 
was  bom  and  raised  in  Santa 
Maria,  Calif.,  Mr.  Harada  ha.= 
spent  the  last  15  years  in  Japan. 
He  was  in  New  York  to  discus.s 
with  other  Rogel  executives 
plans  for  the  expansion  of  the 
PR  firm’s  personnel  and  activ.i- 
ties  in  Tokyo. 

PK  New  in  Japan 

Mr.  Harada  said  public  rela¬ 
tions  represents  an  entirely  new 
area  of  activity  in  Japan  and 
PR  techniques  have  been  known 
there  for  only  a  few  years 
However,  interest  in  the  field  i= 
on  the  rise  because  ,of  TV. 
which  has  become  a  big  indus- 
trj',  and  manufacturing.  Mr- 
Harada  pointed  out  that  Japan 
must  trade  to  survive  and  that 
PR  is  becoming  an  important 
instrument  in  the  nation’s 
.search  for  markets  for  such 
products  as  transistor  radios, 
textiles,  furniture,  ceramics, 
chinaware,  watches  and  even 
heavy  industry. 

Beginning  of  PK 

Advertising,  Mr.  Harada  said, 
has  been  a  big  business  in 
Japan  ever  since  the  adv'ent  of 
television  in  1953.  Promotion 
got  a  later  start  but  despite  its 
short  history  has  already  be¬ 
come  highly  competitive.  PR. 
however,  is  only  just  beginning 
to  find  its  niche  in  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  Japanese  economy. 

As  evidence  of  the  ever-grow¬ 
ing  need  for  American  PR  tech¬ 
niques  in  Japan,  Mr.  Harada 
cited  his  own  firm’s  plans  for 
stepped-up  activities. 

“At  the  present  time  we  have 
only  three  people  working  in 
the  Rogel  Tokyo  office,’’  Mr.  Ha¬ 
rada  related.  “But  verj’  shortlv 
we  plan  to  take  on  at  least  a 
dozen  Nisei  specialists  for  dif¬ 
ferent  industries.  These  men  are 
bilingual  and  they  know  the 
psychology  of  both  Americans 
and  Japanese.  They  are  all  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  who  have 
worked  for  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  Most  of 
them  have  a  public  relations 


background  gained  in  America!) 
colleges  and  universities.” 

Ball  C.lub  Director 

Mr.  Harada  himself  is  the 
first  Nisei  to  work  for  a  major 
American  PR  firm  in  Japan.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Japan- 
American  Travel  Bureau  and 
director  of  the  Tokyo  Giants 
Baseball  Club  which  is  owned 
by  the  newspaper  Yomiuri  Shim- 
bun. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in 
Japanese- American  public  rela¬ 
tions  has  been  to  get  accurate 
information  to  the  States  about 
Japanese  companies  which  are 
selling  goods  here.  The  lan¬ 
guage  barrier  has  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  Japanese  personnel 
who  have  enough  command  of 
the  English  language  and 
American  psycholog^y  to  effi¬ 
ciently  create  a  corporate  image 
and  describe  what  a  company 
manufactures  and  how  it  does 
it.  This  is  particularly  difficult 
when  a  company  has  a  finger  in 
many  manufacturing  pies. 

Tobiyo  Shibaura  Co.,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  Rogel  client,  produce.® 
atomic  energry,  heavy  electrical 
equipment  such  as  locomotives- 
light  bulbs,  radios,  television 
sets,  tele\ision  cameras  and 
transmitters.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  accurate  copy  out  of  Japan 
concerning  all  these  activities. 
Too  often  copy  has  been  written 
in  a  form  which  some  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  dubbed  “Japanese- 
English.” 

U.S.  Resistance 

Resistance  on  the  part  of 
some  American  manufacturers 
—  particularly  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  —  to  the  importation  of 
low-priced  Japanese  goods,  is 
another  headache  in  Japanese- 
American  public  relations.  Ro- 
gel’s  program  here  has  been 
aimed  at  the  public  and  the 
trade  with  the  emphasis  on 
building  up  consumer  interest  in 
Japanese  products  and  trying  to 
break  down  the  old  conception 
that  they  are  “cheap”  and  “in¬ 
ferior.” 

Mr.  Harada  feels  there  is  also 
a  growing  need  for  PR  at  home 
and  that  in  the  future  he  will 
b“  able  to  build  up  a  large  cli¬ 
entele.  At  the  present  time  the 
field  is  limited  in  promotion  ac¬ 
tivities  because  such  programs 
are  foreign  exchange  controlled- 
The  government  is  willing  to 
approve  anything  that  will  pro¬ 


mote  international  good-will  and 
cultural  exchanges  but  it  jj 
tough  on  everything  else. 

However,  Mr.  Harada  ferit 
this  situation  will  not  last  much 
longer. 

“I  foresee  the  time  when 
Japan  will  soon  become  a  free 
exchange  country,”  Mr.  Hands 
commented,  “and  when  Ameri¬ 
can  and  other  foreign  capital  is 
brought  in  and  new  industries 
are  bom,  the  need  for  public  re- 
lations  will  be  great.  Our  i®. 
dustries  will  become  more  com¬ 
petitive,  too,  and  this  will  also 
open  up  tremendous  PR  actiri- 
ties.” 

Papers  Promote 

Meanwhile,  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  one  of  the  few  in 
Japan  which  can  afford  the  tym 
of  promotional  activity  neces¬ 
sitated  by  foreign  exchange  con¬ 
trol.  Promotional  competition 
between  all  major  newspapen 
is  very  keen  in  Tokyo  where 
there  are  a  number  of  mass  ci^ 
culation  papers. 

Mr.  Harada,  for  instance,  ad¬ 
vises  Yomiuri  Shimbun  on 
sports  and  entertainment  pro¬ 
motion.  Yomiuri,  which  has  to 
have  a  great  many  different  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  paper  for  varioni 
prefectures  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  publishes  27  editions  a  day. 

'The  paper  has  sponsored  the 
importation  of  ballet  companies, 
circuses,  a  symphony  orciiestn. 
baseball  teams  and  boxiny 
matches  and  has  guaranteed  the 
fees  of  a  good  many  top  Ameri¬ 
can  entertainers.  Last  May. 
Yomiuri  sponsored  the  Jose  Ber- 
cera-Kenji  Yonekura  title  fight 
for  the  Bantamweight  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  world  and  paid  Bec- 
cera  $50,000  for  his  efforts. 

There  is  a  reverse  side,  how¬ 
ever,  to  this  Japanese-style  pro¬ 
motional  coin.  A  curious,  and 
perhaps  extreme,  illustration  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Hoeiu. 
a  subsidiary  daily  sports  paper 
of  Yomiuri.  When  the  Yomiuri- 
owned  Tokyo  Giants  lose  a 
game,  Hochi  just  doesn’t  sell. 
The  paper  takes  a  big  loss  in 
sales.  W’hen  the  Giants  win,  the 
paper  sells  again. 


Drive  Sets  Record 

Los  Angeles 
Reader  contributions  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  summer 
camp  fund  scored  a  record  $67,- 
987  total,  with  $2,374  added 
after  the  official  close  of 
campaign.  This  compared  with 
$52,500  in  1959,  the  previous 
record  year.  The  fund  drive  i* 
a  year-around  event.  Future 
contributions  will  be  credited  to 
the  1961  campaign. 
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Steel  for  automobiles:  another  area  of  growth  at 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


The  automotive  industry  is  now  completing 
one  of  its  biggest  years.  Production  will  run 
about  11%  more  than  in  1959.  And  the 
persistent  increase  in  number  of  families, 
the  move  to  the  suburbs,  the  growth  of 
multiple  car  households  all  point  toward  a 
steady  and  substantial  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cars  .  .  .  and  the  steels  of  which 
they  are  made. 

National  Steel  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  automobile.  The  automotive  industry  is 
America’s  biggest  customer  for  hot  and  cold 
rolled  sheets  and  strip  and  our  Detroit 
division.  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation, 
has  consistently  supplied  a  major  proportion 
of  these  requirements. 

In  addition  to  its  dramatic  growth  as  a  steel 
consumer  over  the  years,  the  auto  industry 


has  constantly  provided  a  fertile  field  for 
new  steel  products.  Great  Lakes  Steel  and 
also  our  Weirton  Steel  division  of  Weirton, 
West  Virginia,  have  worked  closely  with 
auto  makers  to  meet  this  need  for  the  new. 
Weirton,  for  example,  recently  developed 
differential-coated  galvanized  steel  to  solve 
a  special  automotive  problem,  and  much 
greater  use  of  galvanized,  in  this  and  other 
forms,  is  plainly  indicated  for  the  future. 

In  such  ways,  we  have  grown  along  with  the 
auto  industry  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  our 
current  $300,000,000  expansion  program. 
For  Great  Lakes  Steel,  it  includes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  steelmaking  capacity 
and  the  “mill  of  the  future” — which  will 
begin  operation  in  1961  as  the  world’s 


fastest  and  most  powerful  strip  mill  and  the 
first  to  have  an  electronic  computer  incor¬ 
porated  in  its  original  design.  Its  assignment 
is  to  meet  peak  demands  of  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry  with  the  finest  quality  steel  yet 
produced. 

So,  automotive  steel  is  another  important 
area  of  growth  in  which  National  Steel 
Corporation,  in  cooperation  with  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  concentrates  its  long  experience  in 
steelmaking  and  its  research  facilities  on 
exploration  of  new  ways  to  future  progress. 


This  STEELMARK  of  the  American 
steel  industry  tells  you  a  product  is 
steel-made,  steel-modern  and  steel- 
strong.  Look  for  it  when  you  buy. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GRANT  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  Major  divisions:  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation  •  Weirton  Steel  Company 
Vunonu/  Midwest  steel  Corporation  •  Stran-Steel  Corporation  •  Enamelstrip  Corporation  •  The  Hanna  Furnace  Corporation  •  National  Steel  Products  Company 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Broad  View  of  Pics 
Stressed  at  College 


By  Bob  Warner 

Recently  we  received  some 
photography  portfolios  which 
were  produced  by  students  at 
Syracuse  University  in  New 
York.  The  portfolios  exhibited 
the  work  of  some  very  talented 
young  people — many  of  them 
women — and  the  creative  layout 
of  the  material  looked  like  a  pro¬ 
fessional  job.  Later  we  learned 
more  about  these  students  and 
their  photographic  work  at 
Syracuse  from  the  Journalism 
school’s  photography  instructor, 
Prof.  Fred  A.  Demarest,  Jr. 

All  the  women  whose  work 
appear  in  the  portfolios  are  Art 
students,  Prof.  Demarest  told 
us. 

“One  of  the  girls,”  the  profes¬ 
sor  related,  “was  a  journalism 
student  who  upon  graduation 
went  to  Hawaii  and  because  of 
her  skillful  combination  of 
writing  and  photography  was 
successful  in  securing  a  position 
on  a  newspaper  there.  Some  art 
students,  too,  after  completing 
a  course  or  two  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  photojournalism,  par¬ 
ticularly  magazine  illustration 
and  the  picture  story.  When 
such  an  interest  is  expressed, 
encouragement  is  given  to 
them.” 

Art  Courses  First 

Syracuse  has  just  introduced 
a  Photojournalism  program  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  to  participate 
are  required  to  take  one  year  rf 
art  courses  either  before  enroll¬ 
ing  in  the  basic  photographic 
course  or  concurrent  with  it. 

“Since  photography  is  art, 
whether  it  be  journalistic  or 
commercial,  we  feel  that  an  art 
background  is  essential,”  Prof. 
Demarest  explained.  “In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  art  and  photography 
courses  in  the  photojournalism 
program,  the  student  is  required 
to  complete  other  journalism 
courses  and  to  major  in  a  liberal 
arts  sequence  such  as  psychology 
or  political  science.” 

The  professor  notes  that  an 
increasing  number  of  women 
from  all  sections  of  the  imiver- 
sity  are  enrolling  in  photogra¬ 
phy  classes  each  year  and  he 
attributes  this  fact  to  a  variety 
of  causes. 

“I  think  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  students,  both  men  and 
women,  enroll  in  photography,” 
the  professor  said.  “Some  en- 
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roll  because  they  are  interested 
in  photographic  careers  and 
some  for  purely  amateur  rea¬ 
sons;  but  I  suspect  that  many 
of  them  enroll  because  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  to 
express  themselves  in  a  different 
medium.” 

BaMc  Three  C’s 

Syracuse  offers  five  semesters 
of  photographic  courses.  Jour¬ 
nalism  majors  in  the  program 
are  not  separated  from  art  or 
other  students.  Throughout  the 
program,  three  basic  principles 
are  stressed:  “creativity,  com¬ 
munication  and  craftsmanship,” 
principles  which  Prof.  Demar¬ 
est  feels  should  be  common  to 
every  student  of  photography 
regardless  of  whether  their 
ultimate  goals  lie  in  different 
professional  directions.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  professor  believ’es  that 
the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
approaches  between  journalism 
and  art  students  proves  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both  groups. 

“The  basic  principles  of  pho¬ 
tography  are  the  same  regard¬ 
less  of  the  students’  ultimate 
interest  in  the  use  of  photogra¬ 
phy,”  he  commented.  “Both  jour¬ 
nalism  and  art  students  alike 
must  be  concerned  with  the 
techniques  of  the  medium  as 
well  as  with  composition,  content 
and  communication.” 

The  five  semester  program  in¬ 
cludes  one  year  of  basic  photog¬ 
raphy,  one  year  in  a  workshop 
course  and  a  semester  of  news 
photography.  Under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  instructor  work¬ 
shop  students  concentrate  on 
working  out  projects  of  their 
own  choosing.  Projects  range 
over  such  areas  as  the  picture 
story,  sports,  fashion,  portrai¬ 
ture,  architecture  and  medical 
photography. 

World  View  of  Pix 

Prof.  Demarest  also  has  some 
unusual  ideas  regarding  the 
role  of  photojournalism  in 
modem  society.  He  particularly 
views  the  field  as  an  effective 
communications  weapon  in  the 
international  war  of  ideas  which 
is  currently  straining  the  com¬ 
munications  media  of  all  nations. 

“It  would  seem  to  me  that  in 
line  with  present  world  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Western  world  make  effective 
use  of  photography,”  the  pro- 


r 


W.  E.  Garrett,  Arthur  Rothstein  and  William  P.  Steven  eichange  vi««i 
at  convention  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  wher*  tli«y 
spoke  to  educators  about  "The  Future  of  Photojournalism." 


fessor  explained.  “Since  the 
critical  areas  of  the  world  are 
primarily  illiterate  ones,  the 
written  word  cannot  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  assisting  those  peoples 
in  making  up  their  minds  about 
the  important  issues  affecting 
their  future.  Although  making 
these  peoples  literate  is  neces¬ 
sary,  it  will  not  be  accomplished 
in  time  to  permit  written  ma¬ 
terial  to  present  the  problems 
and  choices  to  them. 

“It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
oral  and  visual  communication 
must  be  employed  and  employed 
imaginatively.  I  believe  that  in 
the  next  few  crucial  years  pho¬ 
tography  will  be  call^  upon  to 
play  perhaps  the  most  import¬ 
ant  role  in  its  120  year  history. 
— presenting  democracy  to  the 
“have  not”  nations  of  the  world. 

“As  educators,  as  photogra¬ 
phers  and  editors,  therefore,  we 
must  constantly  speak  out  for 
effective  and  imaginative  use  of 
this  medium.  There  are  still 
many  who  do  not  realize  the  im¬ 
portant  place  photography  must 
occupy  in  the  field  of  communi¬ 
cations. 

*  *  * 

THE  WHOLE  MAN’ 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Three  photojoumalists  ad¬ 
vised  journalism  educators  to 
leave  the  refinements  of  photo¬ 
graphic  technique  to  trade 
schools  and  to  concentr&te  in¬ 
stead  on  building  the  “whole 
man”  that  a  true  photojoumal- 
ist  must  be. 

This  and  other  recommenda¬ 
tions  came  from  William  P. 
Steven,  until  recently  executive 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune;  Arthur 
Rothstein,  technical  photo  direc¬ 
tor  of  Look  Magazine  and  W.  E. 
Garrett,  assistant  illustrations 
editor  of  National  Geographic 


Magazine.  They  spoke  at  a  s«- 
sion  on  “The  Future  of  Photo¬ 
journalism”  at  the  10th  annual 
convention  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism. 
Prof.  George  S.  Bush  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  panel. 

The  educators  were  also  toW 
that  every  journalism  school 
graduate  should  know  enon^ 
basic  photography  to  be  able  to 
take  printable  pictures  when 
they  have  to. 

“The  future  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher,”  Mr.  Rothstein  pre¬ 
dicted,  “will  be  able  to  work 
with  simpler  equipment  and 
will  need  even  less  technical 
knowledge  than  he  has  today. 
He  will  lean  more  and  more 
on  laboratory  technicians  for  the 
finished  product,  and  on  engi¬ 
neers  to  provide  him  with  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  make  the  tech 
nical  aspects  of  his  reportage 
an  insignificant  part  of  his  wort 

“Evidently,  it’s  the  job  of 
journalism  schools  to  train  the 
reporter-photographer,  not  the 
technician  who  backs  him  up.' 

One  Basic  Course 

The  other  speakers  agreed 
with  Mr.  Rothstein  that  photo¬ 
journalism  training  should  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  essential  aspects 
of  visual  conununication: 
understanding  of  people  and 
events,  and  the  ability  to  im 
terpret  this  understanding  in 
visual  terms.  All  three  speakers 
agreed  that  most  joumalian 
schools  fail  in  this  mission  and 
that  when  they  do  teach  photo¬ 
journalism  they  deal  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  vocational  as¬ 
pects  of  photography. 

Mr.  Rothstein  pointed  out  that 
one  basic,  well-taught  photogra- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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New  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement  Cuts  Costs 
of  Interstate  Highways . . .  Means  More  Money 
for  Local  and  Farm -to -Market  Roads 


When  Interstate  highways  are  built  with  new  DEEP 
STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement,  there  are  important  savings 
in  your  tax  dollars.  (Paving  costs  alone  are  up  to  50%  less,  and 
maintenance  costs  are  often  lower  too!) 

These  savings  can  be  put  to  use  building  and  improving 
local  and  farm-to-market  roads  so  important  to  you. 

To  have  all  the  facts,  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet.  Apply  the  Big  "Brake"  on  Road  Taxes. 

THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

Asphalt  Institute  Building,  College  Park,  Maryland 


This  is  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement.  It  provides  dura¬ 
bility  and  strength  never  before  attained  in  highway  design. 


IVi' Asphalt 
Surface  Course 
IVi"  Asphalt 
Binder  Course 
4'  Asphalt 
Base  Course 
6'  Subbase  Course  with 


**  Asphalt  Prime  Coat 

P  Subgrade  Soil  or 
^  Improved  Subgrade 


Broad  View 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


phy  course  would  be  enouffh 
for  the  photojoumalist  while 
the  rest  of  his  curriculum  should 
concentrate  heavily  on  the  social 
sciences  and  the  humanities,  on 
verbal  communication,  art  and 
aesthetics.  Later,  all  this  knowl¬ 
edge  should  be  synthesized  into 
a  visual  communications  course 
tauffht  by  an  expert  in  photo¬ 
journalism. 

Mr.  Garrett  said  that  all  jour¬ 
nalism  students  should  take 
such  a  course.  “It  is  much  more 
important,”  he  commented,  “to 
train  all  journalists  as  photo¬ 
journalists,  since  all  of  them 
have  to  handle  pictures  even 
though  they  don’t  necessarily 
have  to  take  them.” 

Mr.  Garrett  disagreed  with 
Mr.  Rothstein  that  photographic 
technique  would  become  simpler. 
“If  anything,”  he  said,  “it  will 
become  more  complicated  as 
more  and  more  special  equip¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  deal  with 
specific,  challenging  picture 
situations.” 

But,  Mr.  Garrett  said,  these 
refined  techniques  should  be 
learned  on  the  job,  or  in  special 
schools,  by  those  people  with  a 
talent  for  the  work  while  “those 
without  talent  shouldn’t  become 
photographers  in  the  first  place.” 

Mr.  Steven  observed  that  “it 
takes  a  whole  man  to  be  a 
photojoumalist.  A  technician, 
yes.  But  also  a  man  of  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge,  of 
sympathy  and  boldness,  of  re¬ 
straint  and  bravery,  and  a  man 
with  utter  devotion  to  telling 
his  story  with  such  clarity  that 
everyone  knows,  ‘This  is  how  it 
was’.” 

To  turn  out  such  men,  Mr. 
Steven  said,  is  the  challenge 
for  journalism  schools. 

*  *  * 

'  LENSM.4.N  52  YEARS 

Byron  (Shorty)  Filkins  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  cel¬ 
ebrated  his  70th  birthday  this 
year  and  his  52nd  year  as  a 
press  photographer.  He  still 
works  a  full  day,  takes  as  many 
pictures  as  younger  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  city  and  attends 
all  Cleveland  Browns  football 
games  at  home,  ranging  up  and 
down  the  sidelines  hoping  to 
get  the  perfect  action  shot. 

In  the  last  half  century  Mr. 
Filkins  has  covered  most  of  the 
major  stories  in  the  Cleveland 
area.  His  news  sense  on  fast¬ 
breaking  news  stories  is  so  keen 
that  opposition  newsmen  have 
been  known  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  his  activities.  His  pictures 
have  won  four  Guild  awards 
and  many  other  prizes. 
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Mr.  Filkins  is  assigned  now 
to  suburban  news  at  The  Press 
but  he  has  worked  for  nearly 
every  department  of  the  paper. 

*  * 

PERSONAL  MENTION 

Frank  W.  Beatty,  28,  was 
named  Miami  Newspictures  Bu¬ 
reau  Manager  for  United  Press 
International.  Mr.  Beatty  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Mike  Ackerman 
who  died  earlier  this  month 
after  a  lengthy  illness. 

A  native  of  -Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mr. 
Beatty  joined  UPI  news|)ictures 
in  1957  after  two  and  a  half 
years  as  a  staff  photographei-  for 
the  Atlanta  Journal.  He  was  a 
U.  S.  Navy  photograj)her  from 
1951  to  1955.  In  Sept.  1958  he 
became  North  Carolina  news- 
pictures  manager  for  UPI  with 
headquarters  in  Raleigh.  He 
serv'ed  in  this  assignment  until 
last  February  when  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Miami  as  a  member 
of  the  newspictures  staff  there. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Correction :  In  the  Aug.  27 
photo  column  we  mistakenly 
credited  Look  Magazine  with 
publishing  a  picture  story  by 
Flip  Schulke  titled,  “-An  Under¬ 
water  Look  at  Water  Skiing.” 
Actually,  this  prize  -  winning 
sports  feature  appeared  in  Life. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FKH'URE  EDITING 

A  new,  15  week  course  in  pic¬ 
ture  editing  will  begin  at  New 
York  University  Sejit.  28. 
Taught  by  the  magazine  editor 
of  the  New  York  News,  Benja¬ 
min  K.  Handel,  the  course  is 
planned  to  help  people  in  the 
communications  industries  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  pho¬ 
tographs  in  their  media. 

This  is  the  first  course  of  its 
kind  to  be  given  at  NYU  and 
possibly  the  first  one  in  New 
York  city.  It  is  designed  speci¬ 
fically  for  working  newspaper 
reporters,  deskmen,  editors,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  just  about  any¬ 
one  who  holds  an  editorial  jmsi- 
tion  in  newspapers,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  wide  range  of  topics  to 
be  explored  includes:  editing 
news,  feature,  portrait,  pictorial, 
publicity  and  industrial  photo¬ 
graphs;  picture  story  planning, 
cropping  and  enlarging;  secur¬ 
ing  picture  sources;  cai)tion 
writing;  making  effective  use 
of  a  picture  library;  determin¬ 
ing  picture  quality  and  exjjlor- 
ing  legal  barriers  involved  in 
pictures  and  photography. 

Mr.  Handel  formerly  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers 
Editorial  Sendee;  picture  editor 
and  assignment  editor  of  Acme 
Newspictures. 
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§  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  The  Parting  of  the  Words 

a  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  note  that  the  commonest 
=  u.se  of  the  hyphen  is  in  dividing  words  that  are  broken 
^  at  the  ends  of  lines.  This  is  primarily  a  problem  for 
g  the  printer,  except  when  he  falters,  and  changes  must 

m  be  made  on  proofs.  The  basic  rule  is  that  words  are 

S  properly  divided  only  on  syllables.  The  way  to  resolve 

1  questions  about  this,  and  they  are  many,  is  to  consult 

m  the  dictionary. 

1  Words  are  often  divided  in  typescript,  but  this  is 
1  generally  discouraged,  especially  in  manuscript  intended 
1  to  be  set  in  type.  The  reason  is  that  hyphens  at  the 
g  ends  of  lines  in  manuscript  can  raise  unnecessary  ques- 
g  tions  for  the  i)rinter.  The  lines  as  he  -sets  them  will  not 
1  corres|)ond  with  the  way  they  break  in  the  manu.script, 
1  and  thus  he  cannot  always  be  sure  whether  the  hyphen 
1  in  a  compound  modifier,  for  example,  that  happens  to 
I  fall  at  the  end  of  the  line  should  stand  if  the  word  does 
1  not  break.  “A  back-yard  incinerator”  illustrates  this 
1  problem. 

I  Single-syllable  words,  no  matter  how  long,  cannot  be 
S  divided:  though,  through,  would,  smooth.  Divisions  on 
1  one  letter  are  improper:  a-round.  English  for  Printers, 
m  the  instrixction  manual  of  the  International  Typographi- 
g  cal  Union,  says:  “Singular  nouns  of  one  syllable,  pro- 
I  nounc€*d  as  if  they  were  words  of  two  syllables  when 
I  pluralized,  cannot  be  divided:  as,  horse,  horses;  inch, 
g  inches;  fox,  foxes;  dish,  dishes." 

g  Divisions  of  figures  and  of  names  of  people  are  to 
3  be  discouraged,  but  are  unavoidable  in  printing  set  in 
1  narrow  measure,  as  for  example  newspaper  text, 
j  In  consulting  the  dictionary  in  these  matters,  do  not  be 
1  confu.sed  by  the  dots  used  to  divided  syllables.  Sometimes 
g  the.se  dots  are  mistaken  for  hyphens  ( gob'blvdygook). 
g  Hyphens  are  distinctly  indicated  in  their  usual  form. 


Wayward  Words 


“This  was  their  meeting-place,  from  tvhere  they  were 
.sent  on  individual  missions.”  This  construction  is  .some¬ 
times  criticized  on  the  ground  that  where  is  an  adverb 
and  cannot  l)e  the  object  of  a  preposition  (in  this  in¬ 
stance  from).  Where,  however,  may  also  be  a  pronoun. 
Even  .so,  from  where,  though  fairly  common,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  real  pretensions  to  good  usage. 

The  prejudice  against  it  has  some  inconsistencies. 
Inv'ert  the  word  order  and  it  is  acceptable:  “Where 
<lid  the  cake  come  from?”  equals  “From  where  did  the 
cake  come?”  but  the  latter  is  clearly  less  good  English. 

Here  has  established  itself  in  similar  constructions 
(From  Here  to  Eternity)  and  no  one  objects.  So  has 
I  there:  “From  there  the  trail  winds  through  a  meadow.” 

I  And  so,  .some  day,  may  where,  but  the  day  is  not  yet  here. 

I  Whence  will  grammatically  take  the  place  of  from 
I  where  (and  from  which)  but  it  has  a  bookish  sound. 

I  Neverthele.ss,  whence  (like  thence,  from  that  place) 

I  might  usefully  be  placed  in  common  service.  From 

I  whence  is  technically  redundant  (the  port  from  whence 

I  he  will  sail)  but  some  authorities  regard  objections  to 

i  it  as  quibbling.  In  sximmary,  prepositions  before  where 

j  (to  where,  from  where)  are  noticeably  avoided. 

I  «  *  * 

I  While  is  best  reserv'ed  to  mean  at  the  .same  time  as, 

I  and  is  less  happily  used  in  the  senses  of  arul,  but,  or 
I  although.  “One  brother  was  bom  June  9,  1893,  at  Oak- 

I  land,  while  the  other  was  born  July  19,  1898,  at  San 

I  Jose”  unnecessarily  makes  the  reader  hesitate,  and  may 

i  make  him  smile. 

I  “The  cannon  will  be  based  on  Okinawa  while  the 
I  rockets  are  being  sent  to  Japan”  is  ambiguous,  because 
I  what  the  writer  intended  was  “hut  the  rockets  are  being 
1  sent  to  Japan.”  “While  architecture  flourished  in  Rome, 
g  .sculpture  was  less  cultivated”  would  have  been  under- 
a  standable  at  once  as  it  was  meant  if  it  had  been  written 
S  “Although  architecture  flourished.  .  .  .” 
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...  a  hand  in  things  to  come 


let  science  make  you  comfortable 


Some  ordinary-looking  liquids  are  mixed  together.  In  minutes  they 
react,  and  the  mixture  foams  and  rises  to  become  one  of  today’s  finest  cushion¬ 
ing  materials— light,  tough  polyether  foam.  This  is  the  magic  of  chemistry. 

People  everywhere  are  enjoying  the  restful  luxxuy  of  this  new 
foam.  It  can  be  tailor-made  for  any  use  . . .  soft  enough  for  the  cushioning  of 
yoiu  favorite  chair  or  automobile  . . .  firm  enough  to  give  restful  support  in  a 
mattress  ...  or  even  firmer  for  the  safety  padding  on  your  automobile  dash¬ 
board.  In  thin  sections,  it’s  being  used  as  an  interlining  for  winter  clothing  and 
insvdation  for  sleeping  bags.  And  because  it  contains  countless  tiny  cells,  this 
foam  in  rigid  panels  makes  a  highly  effective  insulation  for  walls  and  refrigerators. 

Many  of  the  chemicals  needed  to  produce  these  useful  foams  . . . 
polyethers  to  form  the  structure,  fluorocarbons  to  expand  the  foam,  silicone  oils 
to  determine  the  cell  size,  and  catalysts  to  trigger  the  reaction  . . .  are  created 
by  the  people  of  Union  Carbide.  Their  continuing  research  in  the  ever-changing 
world  of  chemistry  promises  to  bring  many  more  wonderful  things  into  yovur  life. 


Leam  about  the  exciting  work  going 
on  now  in  chemicals,  carbons,  gases, 
metals,  plastics,  and  nuclear  energy. 
Write  for  "Products  and  Processes” 
Booklet  L,  Union  Carbide  Corpora¬ 
tion,  270  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  New  York.  In  Canada,  Union 
Carbide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 
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...  a  liand 
in  tiling  to  come 


where  broader  experience  creates  h 
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IS  better  presses 


Your  interest  may  center  on  just  one 
type  of  press,  but  Goss’  interest  in  all  types  (and 
sizes)  pays  off  for  you  every  day. 

It  has  given  us  an  intimate  knowledge  of  every 
printing  problem  . . .  experience  that  helps  us 
“cross-pollinate”  and  produce  presses  for  your 
operation  which  incorporate  fresh  developments, 
exclusive  features  and  advanced  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Into  these  presses  are  built  the  longest  list 
of  industry  “firsts.” 

Goss’  wide  experience  will  also  help  in  planning 
lower  cost  production  in  all  departments.  Are  you 
interested  in  letterpress,  offset  or  gravure  repro¬ 
duction— or  wondering  what’s  best  for  you?  Goss 
has  recently  introduced  important  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  each  of  these  fields  . . .  and  Goss  can 
furnish  the  press,  auxiliary  equipment  and  engi¬ 
neering  assistance  to  meet  your  needs. 

Get  in  touch  with  Goss. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


\S\ 


PANY 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts ...  engineering,  service 
|l  and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 
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Classified  Director 
Position  for  Lester 

Los  Angeles 
Frank  W.  Lester,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years,  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  director 
of  the  Times  and  the  Mirror. 

Robert  M.  Kozek,  Mirror 
CAM  for  six  years,  is  now  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of 
the  Mirror.  He  joined  the  Times 
as  a  classified  salesman  in  1937. 

Mr.  Lester  has  been  with  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  for  27  years. 


Installation  of  an  800-mile  two- 
way  telephotograpli  circuit,  link¬ 
ing  the  New  York  headquarters  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.,  with 
its  office  in  Chicago  and  Printer 
Center,  Inc.,  also  in  Chicago,  is 
now  nearing  completion.  The  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  used  for  transmission 
of  e<litcd  copy,  sketches,  drawinus 
.ind  layouts  for  new  Fairchild  pub¬ 
lications  t(»  be  printed  in  Chicago, 
as  well  as  material  for  seven  other 
Fairchild  publications  printed  in 
New  York.  The  first  Fairchild 
newspaper  to  utilize  this  facsimile 
printing  method  will  be  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS,  scheduled  to 
make  its  debut  Oct.  10,  1960. 

In  preparation  for  Fairchild’s 
entry  into  the  metalworking  indus¬ 
try,  a  team  of  news  men  from 
New  York  and  out-of-town  bu¬ 
reaus  is  attending  the  Machine 
Tool  Exposition  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Amphitheatre,  Product  En¬ 
gineering  Show  at  the  Navy  Pier, 
and  International  Colisseum  Ma¬ 
chinery  Show  at  the  Colisseum. 
all  in  Chicago  Sept.  6-16.  Louis 
W.  Fairchild,  president  of  Fair- 
child  Publications,  is  on  hand 
from  New  York  along  with  Clyde 
Brown,  director  of  new  publish¬ 
ing  activities;  Wade  Fairchild, 
publisher  of  METALWORKlNi; 
NEWS;  Charles  Gunter,  editor  of 
the  new  w»*ekly;  Lynn  Hudson  and 
Fred  Poole  of  the  New  York  news 
staff.  Out-of-town  bureau  chiefs  in 
attendance  are;  Stuart  Hanger, 
Detroit;  John  Martin.  Cleveland; 
G.  Richard  Kountz,  Cincinnati; 
Bernard  Lett,  Indianapolis;  Neal 
Fahy.  St.  Louis;  Saul  Berliner. 
Pittsburgh.  Covering  from  Chicago 
are  Henry  Zwimer,  Midwest  di¬ 
rector;  Ralph  Jones,  Chicago  news 
head  and  Frank  Soltan. 

New  additions  to  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  METALWORKING 
NEWS  include  Martin  A.  Isacoff, 
formerly  with  L'PI  in  New  York, 
and  Morton  Porcher,  formerly  on 
the  news  staff  of  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY. 

The  following  appointments  to  the 
METALWORKING  NEWS  adNer- 
tising  sahis  staff  in  New  York  alst) 
have  been  announced:  Howard 
Keim,  an  advertising  salesman  for 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  for  the 
past  3  years;  and  David  B.  Herrell, 
who  has  been  ad  representative  for 
all  Fairchild  papers  in  Dallas 
since  Oct.,  1957.  Philip  O’Keefe, 
formerly  with  Reinhold  Publish¬ 
ing,  has  been  appointed  to  the  ad 
sales  staff  of  the  paper  in  Chicago. 


CHARLE.S  Norton,  former 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald 
reporter — to  chief  of  the  Riviera 
Beach  bureau  of  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times. 


CONSOLIDATION  of  the  morninq  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun  and  tW 
afternoon  Endicott  Bulletin  into  the  Sun-Bulletin  is  effected  by  the  tiy- 
natures  of  (left  to  right)  James  H.  Ottaway,  the  seller;  David  BemstM 
and  Harry  S.  Milligan,  the  buyers.  The  Sun  is  138  years  old;  the  Bulleth 
began  as  a  weakly  in  1914. 

staff,  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Sun  advertising  manager  of  the 
to  editorial  department,  Wichita  Northern  Virginia  Sun  at  Ar- 
Marion  Fisher  Hill  of  the  (Kans.)  Eagle.  lington,  Va. 

home  economics  department  of  *  *  ♦  *  *  e 

the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  Carol  Clay,  education  re-  M.  A.  Fulton,  editor  of  the 
— resigned.  Replaced  by  Joan  porter  for  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Davenport  (la.)  Times — mark- 
Weaver,  recent  graduate  of  Eagle — married  to  Jack  Dunlop,  ing  50th  year  with  the  paper. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  who  a  student  at  Washburn  Univer-  He  began  as  a  reporter  in  1910; 

has  been  a  specialist  in  kitchen  sity  School  of  Law.  became  editor  in  1951. 

planning  for  the  East  Ohio  Gas  «  *  * 

*  *  *  Carol  Heller — from  editorial 

^  .  department,  Wichita  (Kans.) 

Leta  Woods,  former  society  fjagle  to  the  University  of  Kan- 

editor  of  the  Havana  (Cuba)  ^here  she  will  commence 

Post  —  appointed  director  of  ^er  senior  year. 


Glenn  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger  and 
Sunday  HeraUl  —  distinguished 
service  award  from  Alabama 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Foresters. 


Joyce  Lawton,  onetime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  and  later  children’! 
page  editor  for  the  old  Ifil- 
mington  Sunday  Star — ^to  r^ 
porter,  Wilmington  Jounud- 
Kenneth  Mondshine,  form-  Evening. 

erly  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News- 
Pilot — now  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Area  Newspaper  of  the 
Compton  Herald- American,  a 
weekly. 


Liluan  Welsh,  former 
women’s  news  editor  of  the  York 
(Pa.)  Sunday  News — ^to  staff  (rf 
the  National  Recreation  Assocu- 
tion.  New  York,  as  assistant 
director  of  Public  Information 
Gene  H.  Eckerson  —  from  Education.^  ^ 

Monongahela  Publishing  Co.  to  „  ^  . 

Richard  Joycbl  reporter-pho- 

tographer  with  the  Autta 
(Minn.)  Daily  Herald  for  four 
years  —  to  editor  of  Broaek 
Lines,  Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator  Co.  magazine. 


John  M.  Stratton  of  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio  —  appointed 
editor  of  the  Fostoria  (O.)  Re- 
vieiv-T  imes. 


Giles  Bixler  of  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer  staff  —  to 
Montreal  to  do  radio  work. 


Harrison  Ullmann  —  from 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer 
to  the  Willoughby  (O.)  News- 
Herald  staff. 


El)  Kitch  —  from  editorial 
staff,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle, 
to  Yale  University  where  he 
will  commence  his  senior  year. 


Milton  H.  Schroedeb,  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum  accountant— ap- 
Ijointed  cashier  by  Norman  D. 
Black  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Forum  Publishing  Co. 


Hal  Wimberly — from  editor¬ 
ial  staff,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle, 
to  medical  beat,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 


Aberiten 


Edna  Steinman, 

(S.  D.)  American-News 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


signed  to  join  editorial  staff  rf 


the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jtar- 
HAPPY  PAIR  —  Gail  Kredenza,  nal. 
left,  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  edu-  *  *  * 

cation  writer,  selects  Cynthia  NELSON,  (Denver) 

Dunn,  freshman  at  Boston  Univ^-  Mountain  News  spoit! 

journalism  "  sro'lar'ship®^  glve^rl  editor-elected  vicepr^iden^ 
Stanley  Home  Products  Co.  Miss  the  American  Association  cW 
Kredenza  also  won  a  $500  Stanley  fer  of  the  Baseball  Writers  AS 
award  for  herself.  sociation  of  America. 


Bob  Stone — from  Industrial 
Photography  division,  Boeing 
Airplane  Co.,  to  photography 
department,  Wichita  Eagle. 
Charles  Quick  to  photo  depart¬ 
ment,  Wichita  Eagle. 


Aiblldier*  of 

Doily  Nows  Roeord,  Supermorkot  Nowi^ 
Woasofi's  Wear  Doily,  Electronic  Newi^ 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directorio^ 
Men's  Weor,  Foolweor  News.  Books. 


Doyle  Trent — from  editorial 
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Jesse  Helms,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  and 
more  recently  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  N.  C.  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation — to  news  director  of 
WRAL  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


G<4dbei'^  at  UN; 

Enw  l«  Moscow 

Xbe  Goldberg,  Associated 
Press  staffer  who  just  returned 
from  Moscow,  has  been  assigned 
to  AP’s  United  Nations  staff. 
Mr.  Goldberg  is  a  former  AP 
war  correspondent,  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau,  and  has  worked  in  many 
bureaus  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe.  He  spent  two 
years  in  Moscow. 

Reinhold  (Gus)  Ensz  of  AP’s 
Berlin  staff  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Moscow  bureau.  He  joined 
AP  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  in  1949 
and  since  1953  has  been  in  for- 
eipi  sendee.  He  is  a  native  of 
Beatrice,  Neb. 


Hawthorne  Heads 
Air  Defense  Service 

ENT  AFB,  Colo 
The  USAF  Air  Defense  Com¬ 
mand  this  week  established  the 
.Air  Defense  News  Service 
(ADNS). 

Edited  by  First  Lieutenant 
Mark  Hawthorne,  ADNS  will 
distribute  news  to  ADC  and  Air 
National  Guard  newspapers  and 
information  officers,  overseas 
radar  and  fighter  units,  and 
other  interested  persons.  It  will 
be  published  every  other  week, 
at  ADC  headquarters  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs. 

Lt.  Hawthorne  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin.  NEIA  to  Consider 

•  A  50-lMan  Board 

Wilcox  to  Calif.  Members  of  National  Editor- 

lowA  City,  Iowa  Association  will  consider  a 
Walter  Wilcox,  who  rweived  proposed  amendment  that  would 
his  Ph.D.  in  mass  communica-  provide  for  a  50-man  board  of 
tions  from  the  State  University  directors,  one  representative 
of  Iowa  school  of  journalism  in  from  each  state,  at  the  Diamond 
1958,  has  been  named  chairman  Jubilee  Fall  Meeting  at  the 
of  the  department  of  journalism  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis, 
of  the  University  of  California  Nov.  10-12. 
at  Los  Angeles.  For  the  past  two  President  Paul  C.  Smith, 
years  he  has  been  an  associate  Rock  Rapids  (Iowa)  Reporter, 
professor  in  the  department  of  is  arranging  for  a  program  of 
journalism  at  Tulane  University  outstanding  speakers,  including 
in  New  Orleans.  Past  President  Alan  McIntosh 

,  to  deliver  the  Diamond  Jubilee 

Q  ^  o  .  address;  Jules  DuBois,  Chicago 

o  promotions  Tribune  Latin  American  corre- 

Chicago  spondent;  and  Abigail  Van 
Promotions  of  three  veteran  Buren,  syndicated  advice  col- 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  umnist. 

Daily  News  garagemen  were  an-  President  Leslie  G.  Curtis  and 
nounced  here  by  Louis  L.  Spear,  Ralph  Keller,  general  manager 
vicepresident-circulation.  News-  of  the  Minnesota  Newspaper 
paper  Division  of  Field  Enter-  Association,  are  in  charge  of 
prises,  Inc.,  Clifford  J.  Sullivan  local  arrangements.  The  meeting 
has  been  appointed  fleet  super-  is  being  held  in  Minnesota  be- 
intendent  for  both  newspapers,  cause  it  was  a  Minnesota  man 
James  Thelin  has  been  named  who  was  the  first  president  of 
manager  of  the  combined  fleet. 

Vylie  M.  O’Brien  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  service  manager.  Mr. 

Spear  said  the  promotions  put 

all  operations  of  the  newspapers’  Ken  Strickland,  a  camera- 
250  trucks  and  five  garages  man-reporter  for  the  Miami 
under  one  administration.  (Fla.)  Herald  was  chased  out  of 

•  polling  places  in  the  new  sub- 

Npws  Mfliinffpr  Margate  last  week.  Mr. 

iicwb  .Tiaiiu^er  Strickland  said  he  and  another 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  Herald  newsman  were  refused 
William  A.  Shires  has  been  entrance  to  the  voting  station 
appointed  North  Carolina  State  by  a  special  deputy  who  said  he 
News  Manager  for  United  Press  had  instructions  from  the  small 
International,  with  headquarters  town’s  election  board.  The 
here.  Mr.  Shires,  35,  UPI  night  deputy  said  that  Margate,  lo- 
news  manager  in  Atlanta,  (Ja.  cated  north  of  Miami,  had  re- 
since  1958,  formerly  was  Raleigh  ceived  “too  much  publicity 
UPI  bureau  manager  from  1951-  lately.’’  The  township  has  been 
recoqnition  of  ^8  and  bureau  manager  at  Rich-  split  over  a  controversial  beach 
d  Fair  of  1958.  mond,  Va.,  1948-51.  proposed  for  a  nearby  lake. 


PREm  STYLISH— Mrs.  Margaret 
Ann  (Margi)  Daniel,  originally 
from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  the  new 
fashion  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  She  succeeds  Shirley 
Gallina,  who  is  retiring  after  IS 
years  of  service. 


John  CarMODY  —  from  the  FRAT  DIRECTOR  —  Warren  K. 

niriit  police  beat  to  assistant  Agee,  presently  dean  of  the  Jour- 

night  city  tKlitor  for  the  (Den- 

I  Iff  A  *  XT  University,  has  accepted  the  post 

ver)  Rocky  Moxintam  News.  executive  director  of  Sigma 

*  *  *  Delta  Chi,  at  Chicago.  He  is  a 

Dean  GYSE^-from  general  former  Fort  Worth  newsman. 

assignment,  Denver  (Colo.)  Nashville  to  AP’s  Knoxville  bu- 

Post,  to  general  assignment  on  reau. 

the  Chicago  (Ill.)  S^ln-Times.  •  •  * 

*  *  «  Ben  NET  M.  Bolton,  Associ- 

,  ,  ,  .  J  ated  Press  Newark  staffer  — 

JULES  Loh,  Associated  Press  transferred  to  New  York  for 

Uiuisv.lle  staffer -transfe^ed 

to  AP  Newsfeatures  in  New  *  *  * 

Eldridge  W.  Lawrence,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staffer  —  trans- 
Edgar  H.  Miller,  .Associated  f erred  from  Boston  to  Portland, 
Press  staffer — transferred  from  Me. 


SUPER-SECRET  BALLOT 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Real  Estate  PR  Up 
As  Sections  Improve 


A  marked  changre  during  re¬ 
cent  years  in  the  editing  of 
newspaper  real  estate  pages, 
particularly  in  Friday  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  has  brought  a 
boom  to  PR  firms  in  that  field, 
according  to  New  York  practi¬ 
tioners. 

What  has  happened,  mostly 
in  larger  cities,  is  that  the  pages 
are  being  slanted  now  toward 
news  of  general  public  interest 
rather  than  strictly  trade  news. 
That  means  editors  are  looking 
for  stories  that  show  significant 
trends,  inform  the  public  in 
terms  they  can  understand  about 
new  building  materials  and  de¬ 
sign  techniques,  and  go  into  in¬ 
teresting  detail  on  architectural 
developments.  This  calls  for  as¬ 
sistance  that  can  best  be  given 
by  PR  professionals,  who,  for 
clients,  are  equipped  to  assem¬ 
ble  and  distribute  this  kind  of 
information. 

.4  Pioneer 

A  pioneer  of  this  changed  edi¬ 
torial  concept  is  Glenn  Fowler, 
real  estate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  according  to  Irving 
V.  Gellis,  president,  I.  V.  Gellis 
Associates,  New  York  PR  firm 
specializing  in  land,  building 
construction,  and  architectural 
design  accounts. 

Mr.  Gellis  recently  expanded 
his  lands  and  homes  division. 
Percy  Brower,  independent  pro¬ 
moter  of  land  sales,  has  been 
engaged  to  head  it  up,  and 
I  VGA  is  now  seeking  new  im¬ 
portant  land  development  ac¬ 
counts  in  Florida,  the  South¬ 
west,  Long  Island  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Last  May,  Mr.  Gellis  retained 
Merryl  Stanley  Ruckeyser,  for¬ 
mer  business  columnist  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  as  an 
economic  consultant.  Mr.  Gellis’ 
first  position  following  his  g^rad- 
uation  from  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  was  as  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  to  Mr.  Ruckeye- 
ser. 

Questioned  regarding  the 
change  in  editorial  outlook,  Mr. 
Fowler  agreed  that  the  Times 
decided  about  four  years  ago  it 
was  “harboring  strictly  a  trade 
paper  in  its  real  estate  sections 
and  should  open  up  the  pages 
to  general  information  of  inter¬ 
est  to  a  larger  segment  of  its 
readership.” 

Mr.  Fowler  succeeded  Lee 
Cooper  as  real  estate  editor  in 
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May,  1956  after  a  short  interim 
period  when  Maurice  Foley,  still 
in  the  real  estate  department, 
held  the  job.  Mr.  Cooper,  now 
retired  and  living  in  Florida, 
was  a  skilled  reporter  of  the 
trade.  Under  his  editorship,  the 
Times  real  estate  section  was  in 
effect  an  aggressive  trade  pa¬ 
per  mostly  of  interest  to  brok¬ 
ers  and  dealers. 

“We  considered  production 
costs  far  too  expensive  to  con¬ 
fine  interest  to  such  a  small 
field,”  Mr.  Fowler  said. 

No  Longer  Confined 

Now  this  enlarged  editorial 
viewpoint  is  no  longer  confined 
to  New  York.  Real  estate  edi¬ 
tors  throughout  the  country  are 
calling  for  “general  interest” 
stories.  Supplying  them  by  wire 
today  are  G^rge  Phillips  of 
the  financial  desk  in  New  York 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
Henry  Bechtold  and  Dorothea 
Brooks  of  the  business  news  de¬ 
partment  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Mr.  Gellis  cited  the  following 
editors  as  examples  of  those 
who  are  today  giving  general 
interest  flavor  to  real  estate 
pages : 

Charles  C.  Cohan,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  James  E.  Collins  Jr., 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News; 
Peter  Andrews  and  Ralph  Ka¬ 
zarian,  Buffalo  Courier  -  Ex¬ 
press;  Adin  C.  Rider,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Paul  Herron, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  John 
Kempson,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Leon  Carpenter, 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News;  Ben  Schneider.  Miami 
(Fla.)  News;  Fred  Sherman, 
Miami  Herald  and  Taylor 
Glenn,  Sunday  editor,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post. 

To  this  list  Arthur  J.  Loh- 
man,  president,  J.  P.  Lohman 
Organization  Inc.,  added  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
whose  New  York  correspondent 
has  long  been  interested  in 
building  copy,  not  only  for  real 
estate  pages  but  for  general 
ROP. 

01de«4  in  Field 

The  J.  P.  Lohman  Organiza¬ 
tion,  founded  in  1938  by  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  present  president, 
is  the  oldest  in  the  field.  The 
elder  Mr.  Lohman  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  he  started  after  28  years 


PRIZE  FLOAT  in  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Sesquicentennial  parade,  Aug. 
13,  was  entered  by  the  Washington  Reporter  and  Observer.  Cited  (or 
"best  theme",  the  float  carried  publishing  company  secretaries,  Cath¬ 
erine  Amos,  Janet  McMullen,  Margaret  Bradley  and  Anne  Haines. 


as  a  newspaperman  in  New 
York. 

Grand  Central  City 

One  of  the  Lohman  accounts 
is  Grand  Central  City  (Erwin 
S.  Wolfson).  Mr.  Lohman  said 
there  is  wide  interest  among 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country  on  any  new  develop¬ 
ments  regarding  this  gigantic 
office  building  development. 

The  Lohman  organization  has 
12  accounts  and  operates  with 
a  staff  of  eight.  Other  clients 
include  Fisher  Brothers,  build¬ 
ers  of  luxury  apartments,  and 
Samuel  Rudin,  office  and  apart¬ 
ment  builder. 

“While  the  New  York  sky  line 
has  always  enhanced  building 
and  construction  news  from  this 
city,  there  is  today  an  increas¬ 
ing  interest  throughout  the 
whole  country  in  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  on  this  field,”  Mr.  Loh¬ 
man  said. 

Other  PR  firms  in  New  York 
with  accounts  of  interest  to  real 
estate  pages  includes  Sumner 
Rider  &  Associates;  Carl  Byoir 
&  Associates,  with  the  National 
Tile  Association;  Sydney  S. 
Baron  &  Co.,  with  the  Lefrak 
Organization;  and  Tex  Mc¬ 
Crary,  Inc. 

Special  Department 

Tex  McCrary  Inc.,  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  special  real  estate  de¬ 
partment  to  cover  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  industry.  Seven  of  their  50 
accounts  currently  are  in  this 
field.  Most  recent  additions  are 
Malan  Construction  Company, 
North  American  (!k)ntractors, 
and  First  National  Realty  Co. 
Others  on  the  McCrary  list  are 
Webb  &  Knapp,  Glickman  Corp., 


General  Development  Corp.,  All- 
State  Properties;  and  the  Com¬ 
munity  Development  Council  of 
Long  Island. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks, 
Sumner  Rider  &  Associates  has 
taken  over  all  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association.  For¬ 
merly  they  handled  the  accounts 
of  the  dishwasher  and  refrig¬ 
erator-freezer  sections. 

(^ing  Public 

Of  the  18  accounts  handled 
by  I.  V.  Gellis  Associates,  only 
three  are  in  the  non-real  estate 
field.  Mr.  Gellis  noted  that  many 
real  estate  firms  were  now  going 
public.  His  firm  is  counseling 
them.  He  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Ruckeyser  was  among  the  first 
to  advocate  corporate  annual 
reports  as  a  PR  vehicle  and  has 
long  been  a  promoter  of  corpo¬ 
rate  institutional  or  PR  adver¬ 
tising.  He  said  his  firm  expected 
to  enter  the  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  field  shortly. 

Among  Gellis  accounts  in  the 
real  estate  field  are  the  Tish- 
man  Realty  &  Construction  Co., 
for  which  Bernard  Rellin  As¬ 
sociates  is  also  handling  PR; 
the  Irving  Maidman  Company, 
which  built  New  York’s  We^ 
Side  air  terminal,  the  Maidman 
Theater,  and  is  now  building  the 
Maidman  Motor  Hotel  in  New 
York;  Brown,  Harris,  Stevens, 
Inc.,  brokers  and  building  man¬ 
agers;  Joseph  P.  Blitz,  Inc.,  con¬ 
tracting  and  real  estate  invest¬ 
ment  firm;  Collins  Tuttle  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  that  manages  10  sky¬ 
scrapers  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago;  and  Smoke-Rise,  Inc.,  de¬ 
velopers  of  luxury  homes  in 
Butler,  N.  J. 
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The  1961 
MG* 


^Market  Gnidc,  that  in! 


5|cThe  all-new  1961  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
now  in  a  connpact  eight-and-a-half  inch  page  size,  but  with  bigger- 
than-ever  content -featuring  1  960  U. S.  Census  data-  plus  six  big 
new  features  to  build  readership  for  your  newspaper’s  promotion!, 

Reserve  your  space  today.  Deadline  for  copy,  October  1. 
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REPORTER-AUTHOR 


Ruth  Moore  Covers 
Man — Past  &  Present 


By  Geor|;e  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Ruth  Moore  writes  convinc¬ 
ingly  on  everything  from  urban 
renewal  to  “Man,  Time  and 
Fossils,”  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  as  an 
author  in  her  own  right. 

She  is  deeply  concerned  about 
housing,  public  welfare  and  the 
many  continuing  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  urban  renewal.  A  bun¬ 
dle  of  energy  that  belies  her 
diminutive  stature,  Ruth  Moore 
has  become  a  specialist  on  the 
whole  question  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  American  cities  as 
more  and  more  of  the  U.  S. 
population  moves  into  crowded 
urban  areas. 

Author  of  Di<itinction 

And  when  the  day’s  work  is 
done  at  the  Sun-Times,  Miss 
Moore  moves  easily  and  expertly 
into  an  entirely  different  field, 
that  of  evolution  and  mankind’s 
early  beginnings,  and  still  an¬ 
other  field,  “The  Coil  of  Life,” 
her  newest  book  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  She  finds  that  book  writ¬ 
ing  is  a  diverting  complement 
to  the  daily  routine  of  a  re¬ 
porter,  who  reads  and  digs  for 
the  news. 

Modest  in  her  approach,  but 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  tenacity 
that  reflect  her  keen  mind,  Ruth 
Moore  has  been  covering  “a 
man’s  beat”  almo.st  from  the 
very  start  of  her  newspaper 
career  on  the  old  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times,  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  in  her  native  city  of 
St.  Louis.  Her  scholarly  ways 
earned  her  election  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  while  at  Washington  U. 

Miss  Moore  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  staff  in  1943  and  soon 
found  herself  assigned  to  the 
Washington  bureau.  There  she 
covered  public  housing,  price 
control,  war  production  and 
economic  matters  generally  for 
a  period  of  five  years. 

Specializes  on  Urban  Renewal 

She  returned  to  Chicago  and 
began  to  specialize  on  urban  de¬ 
velopment  and  public  welfare 
problems.  Over  the  years,  Ruth 
Moore  has  earned  the  respect 
of  public  officials,  and  scores 
of  other  persons  connected  with 
metropolitan  housing  and  urban 
planning  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Last  Spring,  she  received  the 


first  individual  award  given  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Planning  Officials  for  her  1959 
series  on  urban  renewal  in  seven 
major  cities,  including  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit 
and  Chicago. 

Right  now.  Miss  Moore  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  local  battle  be¬ 
tween  Balaban  &  Katz  and  the 
City  of  Chicago  to  preserve  the 
Garrick  Theater  as  a  Chicago 
landmark  in  the  Loop. 

B&K  want  to  tear  down  the 
historic  theater  building  and 
convert  the  property  into  a 
parking  lot.  Civic  leaders  want 
to  retain  the  theater  building 
with  is  magnificent  ornamenta¬ 
tion  and  decorative  arches,  be¬ 
lieving  it  would  make  a  won¬ 
derful  art  center  across  from 
the  proposed  $67  million  Civic 
Center.  A  ray  of  hope  came  re¬ 
cently  when  Superior  Court 
Judge  Donald  S.  McKinlay  held 
that  a  city  can  preserv'e  such 
buildings  for  esthetic  reasons. 
B&K  are  appealing  the  decision 
of  the  court  denying  them  a 
wrecking  permit. 

Covered  Hyde  Park  Story 

In  recent  years.  Miss  Moore 
has  done  a  series  of  detailed 
stories  on  the  Chicago  Central 
Area  Development  Plan  and  she 
has  covered  the  controversial 
Hyde  Park-Kenwood  community 
rehabilitation  program  which 
sought  to  save  that  blighted 
area  without  having  to  resort 
entirely  to  the  leveling  process 
of  the  bulldozer. 

“It  was  the  first  big  attempt 
to  save  an  area  by  conserving 
what  was  good  and  ripping  out 
the  completely  blighted  sections 
and  it  attracted  national  atten¬ 
tion,”  said  Miss  Moore.  “After 
five  years  of  controversy,  $40 
million  in  public  funds  have 
been  appropriated  and  work  is 
under  way.  This  program  has 
had  the  backing  of  all  Chicago 
newspapers,  but  the  Sun-Times 
has  been  particularly  interested 
in  supporting  the  project  edi¬ 
torially.” 

Miss  Moore  has  learned  from 
experience  that  cities  make 
haste  slowly,  so  she  is  quite 
optimistic  about  the  current 
fight  to  save  the  Garrick  Thea¬ 
ter.  “W  h  e  t  h  e  r  the  Garrick 
stands  or  is  tom  down,  out  of 
it  will  come  some  better  meas¬ 


ures  of  preserving  landmarks 
that  give  depth  and  continuity 
to  a  city,”  she  said. 

Versalile  Writer 

An  indication  of  her  versa¬ 
tility  was  her  recent  Sunday 
feature  on  the  need  for  saving 
historic  monuments  in  Egypt, 
destined  to  be  flooded  because 
of  the  raising  of  the  Aswan 
dam. 

Miss  Moore’s  literary  efforts 
stem  rather  naturally  from  her 
reportorial  activities,  which  in¬ 
clude  scientific  matters  as  well 
as  urban  renewal.  While  report¬ 
ing  on  the  radio  active  proper¬ 
ties  of  Carbon  14,  she  learned 
how  scientists  were  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  age  of  fossils  and 
were  changing  the  theory  of 
evolution. 

Her  first  book,  “Man,  Time 
and  Fossils,”  was  published  in 
1953  by  Alfre<l  A.  Knopf.  Har¬ 
old  Strauss,  editor-in-chief  of 
Knopf  publishing  company,  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  in  Miss 
Moore  a  talented  writer  and  en¬ 
couraged  her  to  write  other 
books.  She  followed  with 
“Charles  Darwin,”  which  was 
published  as  part  of  the  Alfred 
A.  Knopf  “Great  Lives  in  Brief” 
series;  and  “The  Earth  We  Live 
On.”  Her  latest  book,  “The  Coil 
of  Life,”  is  soon  to  be  released. 
It  deals  with  the  field  of  bio¬ 
chemistry  and  the  basis  of  life, 
DNA. 

BtMtks  Widely  Published 

“Man,  Time  and  Fossils”  has 
been  published  in  nine  other  lan¬ 
guages,  “The  Earth  We  Live 
On”  in  five,  and  the  Darwin 
book  was  re-published  as  a  Brit¬ 
ish  edition.  Miss  Moore  now 
holds  an  honorary  degree.  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Literature,  from  Mac- 
Murray  College  and  was  the 
winner  of  the  Friends  of  Litera¬ 
ture  Award  in  Chicago  in  1955. 

“My  function  is  that  of  the 
middle  man,  trying  to  interpret 
the  work  of  scientists  for  the 
intelligent  lay  reader  and  to 
draw  it  together  into  a  con¬ 
nected  story,”  she  told  E&P. 
“I  do  a  lot  of  background  read¬ 
ing  before  I  go  to  a  scientist  for 
additional  material.  On  occa¬ 
sion,  I  have  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  to  complete  the  writing 
of  these  books.” 

She  says,  however,  that  she 
finds  book  writing  “an  utter 
change”  from  writing  for  her 
newspaper.  “It’s  a  different 
pace,  a  different  approach,  and 
a  different  way  of  gathering 
material,”  she  explained.  “It’s 
longer,  slower  and  requires 
much  more  digging  it  out  for 
yourself.  But  I  like  the  variety 
offered  in  being  a  reporter. 

“My  book  editors  tell  me  that 
I  write  very  tight,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “but  the  city  desk  says 


I  often  write  much  too  long  for 
the  paper.  Book  editors  seldom 
change  a  word  or  comma  in 
your  manuscript  without  your 
consultation  and  api)roval.  At 
the  Sun-Times,  my  news  stories 
get  the  exact  opposite  treat¬ 
ment,  and  are  edited  like  every¬ 
one  else’s  copy.” 

Her  city  editor,  Karin  Walsh, 
.says  Miss  Moore  is  a  self¬ 
starter.  “She’s  always  coining 
up  with  ideas  for  stories  and 
usually  has  five  to  do  of  her 
own  choosing,”  said  Mr.  Walsh. 
“She  works  well  by  herself  and 
has  the  respect  of  everyone  on 
the  staff.” 


PHOTO  CONFERENCE 

The  American  Society  of 
Magazine  Photographers  will 
hold  its  annual  conference  Sep¬ 
tember  21-24  at  Asilomar  Con¬ 
ference  Grounds  on  the  Monte¬ 
rey  Peninsula  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
society  is  holding  this  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  west. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  California  Extension  and 
the  university’s  Department  of 
Journalism,  the  conference  will 
feature  talks,  panel  discussions, 
demonstrations,  question  -  and  - 
answer  periods  and  informal 
get-togethers  —  all  devoted  to 
the  photograph  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  communication.  The 
mechanics  of  photography  will 
be  discussed  but  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  problems  if 
creative  photojournalism. 

Among  the  principal  partici¬ 
pants  will  be  Ray  Mackland, 
picture  editor  of  Life;  George 
B.  Leonard,  Jr.  of  Look;  James 
Godbold,  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy,  National  Geographic;  An¬ 
gus  McDougall,  Harvesttr 
World  and  John  Morris,  Mag¬ 
num. 

Further  information  about  the 
program  and  application  for  en¬ 
rollment  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Conferences, 
University  Extension,  Univers¬ 
ity  of  California,  Berkeley  4, 
Calif. 
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He  flew  5,000,000  miles  to  get  into  this  picture! 


It  took  a  lot  of  time.  It  took  a  lot  of  skill.  Flying  all  kinds 
of  planes . . .  from  1-engine  trainers  to  4-engine  jets.  Mas¬ 
tering  the  flight  regulations  of  many  different  coimtries. 
It  took  years  of  training  and  experience.  And  something 
else.  The  remarkable  gift  of  all  great  professionals... 
who  can  land  a  plane  with  incredible  precision . . .  com¬ 
mand  powerful  jet  engines  with  unqualified  authority. 
All  Air  France  jet  pilots  are  experienced  enough  to  be  in 
this  picture.  But  to  stay  in  the  picture.  Air  France  re¬ 
quires  each  and  every  one  of  them  to  take  refresher 


courses  every  3  months  and  pass  stiff  flight  exams  every 
6  months.  These  are  the  men  you  always^  find  on  Air 
France... world’s  first  International  airline. ..world’s  only 
airline  with  41  years  experience  in  international  flight. 
And  you  find  them  everywhere.  Flying  from  all  four  Air 
France  gateways  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and 
Montreal.  Flying  Boeing  707  Intercontinental  Jets  and 
Caravelle  Jets  over  major  Air  France  routes  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Good  reasons  why  you  fly  in  confidence 
when  you  fly  Air  France... the  world’s  largest  airline. 


AIR^FRANCE  JET 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  A  I  R  L  I  N  E  /  W  O  R  L  D  ’  S  MOST  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


An  Emerging  Press: 


The  Asian  Story 


Bv  Bob  Warner 


The  government  of  Ceylon 
recently  disclosed  that  it  intends 
to  revise  the  Ceylonese  consti¬ 
tution  and  transform  the  na¬ 
tion  from  a  dominion  into  a 
republic. 

As  part  of  this  transforma¬ 
tion  the  government  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  confiscate  most  of  the 
country’s  presently  free  news¬ 
papers  and  put  them  to  work  in 
the  service  of  the  new  republic. 
The  contemplated  mass  seizure 
of  newspapers  drew  sharp  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  International 
Press  Institute,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Press  Union  and  other 
free-press  associations  and  the 
whole  situation  presently  is 
being  re-evaluated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Ceylon,  of  course,  would  not 
be  the  first  country  to  national¬ 
ize  its  press  and  make  it  an 
appendage  of  government  oper¬ 
ations,  functioning  freely  or 
under  severe  restrictions,  as  the 
case  may  be.  For  one  of  the  key 
developments  in  the  story  of 
an  emerging  press  in  the  under¬ 
developed  nations  of  the  world, 
is  the  formation  of  communica¬ 
tions  systems  —  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  tv — which 
either  wholly  or  in  part  are 
dominated  by  governments,  poli¬ 
tical  parties  or  pressure  groups 
of  one  kind  or  another. 


Part  of  a  Struggle 


Aug.  27),  we  dealt  with  the 
African  press  picture  through 
a  study  of  the  Congo  republic, 
Guinea,  Malagasy  and  Somali. 
In  this  article  we  will  study 
press  conditions  in  Ceylon  and 
Nepal,  which,  because  they  are 
in  totally  different  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment,  can  give  us  a  broad 
idea  of  what  the  communications 
range  is  like  today  in  the  small, 
under-developed  nations  of  Asia. 


Ceylon  Development 


Lying  off  the  coast  of  the 
southernmost  tip  of  India,  the 
island  of  Ceylon  occupies  25,332 
square  miles  and  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  10  mil¬ 
lion. 

In  language  outlook,  the  island 
fits  into  the  prototype  of  most 
newly  emergent  countries  —  a 
multiplicity  of  languages  which 
acts  as  an  obstacle  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  mass  communications 
media. 


largest  papers,  Dinamina  and 
Lankadipa  are  published  in  Sin¬ 
halese  and  respectively  enjoy 
a  circulation  of  68,500  and  55,- 
000.  The  three  English-language 
papers  are  The  Ceylon  Daily 
News  (circ.  51,000) ;  The  Cey¬ 
lon  Observer  (circ.  20,200)  and 
The  Times  of  Ceylon  (circ. 
20,000). 

Ceylon  presently  differs  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  the  prototype 
picture  of  an  emergent  press  in 
that  seven  of  its  eight  dailies 
are  published  by  two  large  cor¬ 
porate  enterprises;  Lake  House 
and  the  Times  of  Ceylon  group, 
which  also  produce  weekly  and 
monthly  publications.  While 
these  papers  primarily  are 
geared  to  publishing  domestic 
political  news,  they  also  carry 
some  entertainment  and  educa¬ 
tional  features.  Altogether  this 
is  a  sharp  divergence  from  the 
general  news  trend  in  most 
underdeveloped  countries  where 
the  government  or  various  poli¬ 
tical  parties  operate  the  major 
portion  of  the  press  and  where 
very  little  is  published  outside 
of  material  concerning  political, 
racial  and  religious  controver¬ 
sies. 


The  trend  is  one  which  West¬ 
erners,  by  and  large,  find  alien 
to  their  thinking.  But  it  is  also 
one  which  they  will  either  have 
to  help  mould  or  influence  in 
different  directions  or  which 
they  will  have  to  learn  to  live 
with. 

These  are  the  choices  left  to 
Westerners  as  they  apprehen¬ 
sively  watch  newly  emergent, 
under-developed  nations  from 
Malaya  to  Malagasy  struggle  to 
create  a  modern-day  communi¬ 
cations  system  virtually  over¬ 
night  in  order  that  they  may 
come  to  function  effectively  in 
the  community  of  nations.  Pakis¬ 
tan,  Nepal,  Ceylon,  Malaya, 
Indonesia,  Laos,  Thailand  and 
Viet-Nam  are  all  part  of  the 
Asian  struggle  for  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  of  communications  which 
will  help  mould  their  peoples 
into  effective,  national  units. 
And  since  all  these  nations  are 
short  of  time,  capital  and  trained 
personnel  they  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  slow  and  natural 
evolvement  of  press  conditions. 

In  a  previous  article,  (E&P, 


the  audience  is  not  representt. 
tive  and  is  generally  limited  to 
people  in  the  higher  income 
brackets.  Radio  Ceylon  is  to- 
tirely  government-owned  aad 
operated  and  domestic  recep- 
tion  is  frequently  poor.  The 
government  has  broken  down 
programming  into  two  com- 
pletely  separate  sections  with 
different  goats.  A  “national” 
service,  offered  in  three  lan¬ 
guages,  is  geared  for  education 
and  entertainment  while  a  prof¬ 
it-making  “commercial”  service 
is  designed  primarily  for  light 
entertainment. 


Each  of  many  racial  groups 
in  Ceylon  has  its  own  language, 
although  Sinhalese  and  Tamil 
predominate.  In  city  areas  there 
is  a  relatively  high  understand¬ 
ing  of  English. 

The  literacy  rate  is  quite  high 
for  Asia — 60  percent  overall.  A 
breakdown  of  the  rate,  however, 
discloses  weak  points:  70  per¬ 
cent  literacy  among  Sinhalese; 
50  percent  among  Tamils  and 
only  27  percent  among  people 
who  speak  English. 

By  Asian  standards  the  num¬ 
ber  of  daily  newspapers  in  Cey¬ 
lon  and  their  circulation  figpires 
are  quite  high.  There  are  eight 
newspapers,  all  published  in 
Colombo,  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  356,000.  The  latter 
figure  is  conservative.  Since  a 
great  many  people  in  Ceylon  are 
accustomed  to  sharing  their 
papers  with  others,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  eight  papers 
have  a  total  readership  over  1 
million.  These  statistics  showing 
1  million  newspaper  readers  out 
of  a  total  population  of  10  mil¬ 
lion,  may  be  poor  by  Western 
standards  but  compare  very, 
very  favorably  with  a  new  na¬ 
tion  like  the  Congo  republic 
where  only  343,000  people  out 
of  a  total  population  of  nearly 
14  million  read  newspapers. 


Two  Large  Groupe 


The  general  picture  in  Ceylon 
is  one  of  a  fairly  literate  pe 
who  have  laid  the  ground  wort 
for  an  effective  press.  If  the 
threat  of  press  confiscation  by 
the  government  is  not  carried 
out,  Ceylon  could  have  a  modern 
communications  sy.stem  within 
a  decade  or  two  that  might 
closely  resemble  a  Westerner's 
conception  of  what  a  free  aad 
literate  press  should  be:  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  international  and  domes¬ 
tic  news  along  with  educational 
and  entertaining  features. 


A  Different  Pirture 


In  general  the  Ceylon  daily  Nepal  presents  quite  a  de¬ 
press  is  widely  read  and  influ-  ferent  picture.  Sandwiched  be- 
ential  in  the  dominion.  However,  tween  'China  and  India,  its  54,- 


it  is  still  far  from  being  a  mass  345  square  miles  of  territory 
communications  media.  The  barely  supports  an  essentially 
country’s  literacy  rate  needs  to  rural  population  of  approxi- 
be  raised;  the  press  is  primarily  mately  9  million, 
geared  for  the  publication  of  Its  literacy  rate  is  one  of  the 


domestic  political  news;  distri-  lowest  in  the  world,  about  two 


bution  in  rural  areas  is  poor;  or  three  percent.  The  nation’s 
and,  although  a  relatively  minor  National  Planning  Commissioo 
problem  here,  multilinguality  has  set  as  its  somewhat  optimis- 
still  interferes  with  the  creation  tic  goal,  the  complete  elimini 


tion  of  illiteracy  in  25  yean. 
The  national  language,  Nepali. 


of  a  truly  mass  audience. 

The  weekly  press  picture 
suffers  by  comparison  with  the  is  spoken  by  about  half  the  popu- 
daily  press  and  is  more  in  line  lation  as  a  first  language  and  by 
with  the  general  picture  in  most 
under-developed  countries. 


about  a  third  of  the  population 
as  a  second  language.  The  na¬ 
tional  tongue,  however,  com 
petes  with  three  vemaculan 
There  are  about  25  weekly  Newari,  Marthili  and  Bhojpuri, 


Communist  Publications 


and  bi-weekly  papers  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  Hindi  in  the  areas 
almost  all  of  which  are  organs  bordering  on  India 
of  various  pressure  groups ;  poli-  A  basically  agricultural  sod 
tical  parties,  racial  or  religious  ety,  95  percent  of  the  Nepaleie 
organizations.  Four  of  them  are  live  in  rural  areas.  Economic 
published  by  the  Communist  instability,  illiteracy,  inadequate 
Party  of  Ceylon.  Ten  of  the  26  roads  and  poor  transportation 
publications  are  printed  in  all  combine  to  form  an  essen- 
Tamil,  7  in  Sinhalese,  7  in  Eng-  tially  primitive  society  which 
lish  and  one  in  Malayalam.  For  has  barely  been  touched  by  any 
the  most  part  their  readership  sort  of  communications  media, 
is  quite  small,  illustrating  a  Word  of  mouth  information, 


general  rule  of  the  emerging  sent  from  village  to  village  by 


It  is  not  possible  to  offer  pre 
cise  information  about  Nepalese 


Five  of  the  eight  Ceylonese 
dailies  are  published  in  Sinhal¬ 
ese  and  Tamil  while  three  are 
printed  in  English.  The  two 


press:  the  more  vernaculars  in  messenger,  is  still  the  fastent 
use  in  any  section  of  the  com-  form  of  communication  in  this 
munications  system,  the  less  region  of  the  world 
readership  there  is  for  any  one 
publication. 

Radio  in  Ceylon  reaches  ap-  newspapers.  So  many  newfr 
proximately  the  same  number  of  papers  are  started,  publish  i^ 
people  as  newspapers  do  but  is  regularly  and  ultimately  close 
less  effective  as  a  method  of  down  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
communication.  Since  the  cost  of  up  with  them.  Since  1954,  when 
sets  runs  high  for  most  people,  the  government  began  register 
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told  Editor  &  Publisher.  duction  of  other  edition  sizes. 

The  research  showed  readers  advised  Paul  Nissen,  assistant 
desired  a  home  town  daily  which  publisher. 

would  cover  the  local  field  and  Classified  advertising  response 
not  compete  with  metropolitan  has  resulted  in  five  to  six  pages 
newspapers.  These  and  other  in  the  new  issues.  Gains  indicate 
suggestions  were  incorporated  the  eight-page  average  classified 
in  the  paper  which  has  now  section  of  the  tri-weekly  will 
appeared  daily  except  Saturday  soon  be  established  for  every 
and  Sunday  since  mid-June.  edition. 

Summarized  reports  of  world,  Ben  Rich,  former  circulation 
state  and  local  news  were  pro-  manager,  Pittnhurg  (Calif.) 
vided.  Inside-page  reports  have  Pont-DiKpatch,  has  been  named 
been  departmentalized  or  circulation  manager. 


ing  '•  newspapers  ana  vj  i  ¥  •! 

perirfical'  were  bom  and  most  ttCAuCrS  LilK.6 
of  them  have  since  passed  into 

oblivion.  The  majority  of  these  Tlailv  RHitinil 
ephemeral  publications  are  poli- 

tical  dependent  on  party  Calif, 

faids  for  the, r  existence.  ^ 

1.^  Daily  Papers  which  has  been  shaped  to  meet 

their  desires  and  the  “experi- 
At  last  count  there  were  13  mental”  five-day  appearance  of 
dailies,  one  tri-weekly,^  seven  Conta  Mesa  Globe-Herald 

weeklies,  four  fortnightlies  and  Pilot  is  continuing  into  a 

two  monthly  publications  in  third  month, 
yepal  The  countjy  can  boast,  tri-weekly 

then,  ^  y  n^^apers  based  on  a  survey  to  show 

1  ^i  ^  preferences  and  the  desire  for 

circulation  of  less  than  ^  ^  j 

7,000.  The  remaining  papei^  roughs,  publisher, 
have  a  combmed  circulation  of  f 

less  than  20,000  and  even  here  result  is  that  there  has 

their  readership  is  as  irregular  been  a  small  gain  in  circulation, 
as  the  printing  of  the  paper.  expressions  of  appreciation  con- 
An  English-language  daily,  tinue,  and  some  further  develop- 
TKe  Commoner,  has  the  largest  ments  are  now  on  the  planning  Thursday  ^itions  are  running 

a  minimum  16  pages  without  re- 


cirrulation  of  any  paper  in  the  boards, 
country,  1,500.  Kalpana,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Nepali, 


runs  a  close 
second  with  a  circulation  of  be¬ 
tween  1,000-1,200. 

Radio  communication  in  Nepal 
is  also  in  a  rudimentary  stage. 
Out  of  a  population  of  9  million 
only  about  13,000  people  own 
sets  and  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  take  another  five  years  be¬ 
fore  battery  radios  will  begin 
to  enjoy  any  wide  distribution. 

The  government-owned  and 
operated  Radio  Nepal  consists 
of  two  transmitters,  one  short 
wave  and  one  medium  wave. 
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Union  Loses  Poll 

Troy,  Ohio 
The  Dayton  Typographical 
Union  (ITU)  failed  to 


- ,  _  -j  win  an 

flection  as  bargaining  agent  for 
28  employees  of  the  mechanical 
of  the  Troy  Daily  News. 

The  regional  NLRB  office  U 

™led  the  union  did  not  receive  /  \N- 

*  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
feeently.  _l — 

editor  3c  publisher  for  September  10,  1960 
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Critic,  Writers  Blast  Commercial  TY 


A  critic  and  a  group  of  writ¬ 
ers  join  in  blasting  commercial 
TV  in  a  report  just  issued  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions. 

Marya  Mannes,  of  the  Re¬ 
porter  Magazine,  summed  up 
the  study,  one  of  a  series  on 
the  role  of  the  mass  media  in 
the  free  society,  with  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  “the  only  way  in 
which  a  writer  can  use  the  mar¬ 
velous  medium  of  TV  to  its 
full  extent  is  in  a  system  where, 
as  in  England,  sponsor  and  pro¬ 
gram  are  completely  divorced, 
or  in  some  form  of  Pay-TV.” 

The  31-page  report  carried  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  discussion  entitled 
“The  Relation  of  the  Writer  to 
TV.”  Participants  were  Miss 
Mannes;  Evelyn  Burkey,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Writers 
<^uild  of  America;  TV  drama¬ 
tists  Robert  A.  Aurthur,  Rod 
Serling  and  Irve  Tunick,  and 
associates  of  the  Center  Prof. 
Eric  Goldman,  Frank  Kelly  and 
Robert  Horton. 

The  Writer’s  Power 

“Commercial  TV  will  hold  lit¬ 
tle  inducement  for  the  writer 
until  he  is  given  the  power 
which  is  his  right:  the  power 
to  determine  what  he  shall  write 
about,  bow  he  shall  write  it, 
and  where  it  may  be  inter¬ 
rupted,”  Miss  Mannes  .said. 

“If  a  commercial,  moreover, 
is  injurious  to  the  mood  or  con¬ 
tinuity  of  his  script,  he  should 
have  the  right  to  question  its 
tone  and  placement  and  request 
a  change.  If  a  sponsor  wants 
a  hack,  he  can  hire  a  hack.  But 
if  a  sponsor  hires  talent,  he  as¬ 
sumes  an  obligation  to  respect 
that  talent.” 

Mr.  Aurthur  said  that  despite 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  ]Vealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

InvMtIgate  the  development* 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  kssp  Is  touch  with  msrkstinq. 
advsrtiting,  pubilihing  and  graphic 
art*  In  Auttrslla  rand 
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protests  of  writers,  advertising 
agencies  and  sponsors  are  tamp¬ 
ering  with  scripts  to  the  point 
where  many  TV  writers  have 
asketl  “to  have  their  names 
taken  off  the  screen.”  Mr.  Aur¬ 
thur  wrote  the  TV  plays  “Man 
on  the  Mountaintop”  and  “A 
Man  is  Ten  Feet  'Tall,”  which 
won  Sylvania  Awards  in  1954 
and  1955.  He  is  the  author  of 
“A  Very  Special  Baby,”  a 
Broadway  play,  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  “Warlock,”  and  “The  Glori¬ 
fication  of  A1  Toolum,”  a  novel. 

Mr.  Aurthur  cited  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  tampering  that  there 
were  five  agencies  involved  in 
the  production  of  “Playhouse 
90,”  each  one  having  to  pass 
on  outlines. 

“The  Man  is  Ten  Feet  Tall” 
was  written  by  Mr.  Aurthur 
for  the  Philco  Playhouse.  It  con¬ 
cerned  a  Negro  laborer.  Sidney 
Poitier  was  engaged  to  play 
the  leading  role. 

Hit  on  2  Levels 

Mr.  Aurthur  said  when  the 
announcement  was  made  that 
Mr.  Poitier  had  been  hired  “we 
were  hit  on  two  levels:  first, 
because  Pbilco  sold  sets  in  the 
South,  it  would  hurt  their  sales; 
second,  it  was  brought  up  that 
Poitier  had  a  problem  in  regard 
to  tbe  blacklist  situation.”  Mr. 
Poitier  was  cleared  by  NBC  and 
the  show  was  telecast. 

“Now,  there  were  serious  re¬ 
percussions  from  the  show,”  Mr. 
Aurthur  continued,  “in  that 
there  were  editorials  in  South¬ 
ern  papers  accusing  everyone 
concerned  of  being  a  Commu¬ 
nist.  There  was  a  petition  sent 
from  Jackson,  Miss.,  with  10,000 
names  on  it  to  the  Philco  Com¬ 
pany,  saying  that  they  would 
never  buy  a  Philco  product.  I 
don’t  know  the  specific  number, 
but  several  distributors  can¬ 
celled  tbeir  distributorships  of 
Philco  products  in  the  South.” 

Mr.  Aurthur  said  “agencies’ 
notes  are  sometime  ludicrous.” 

“They  can  be  handled,  in  most 
cases,  by  word  changes  or  line 
changes,  because  for  tbe  most 
part,  they  refer  to  such  things 
as  ‘Don’t  say  ‘I  hate  living  in 
hotels’  because  we  have  a  hotel 
account,’  ”  he  said.  “Or,  ‘Don’t 
say  ‘I  w'ant  to  fly  rather  than 
take  a  train,’  because  we  handle 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.’  Ob¬ 
jections  like  that  are  annoying 
but  they  don’t  really  cause  too 
much  trouble.” 


Award  winners,  “Patterns,”  nothing  for  this  15',4  in  terms 
“Requiem  for  a  Heavyweight,”  of  producing  the  show.  So  it  is 
and  “The  Comedian,”  had  this  very  difficult  for  them  to  justify 
to  say  about  agency  handling  their  existence.” 
of  TV  shows:  Miss  Mannes  told  of  lieingon 

“Generally,  those  agency  peo-  Dave  Susskind’s  TV  program 
pie  who  are  in  direct  liaison  with  Mr.  Foreman  ;ind  John 
between  the  show  and  the  spon-  Cunningham  of  Cunningham  t 
sor  whom  they  represent  are  Walsh.  She  was  told  to  attack 
reasonably  astute  guys,  fairly  them  and  she  did. 
well  read,  but  far  from  being  “The  one  answer  which  came 
students  of  the  drama.  .  .  .  back  in  many  different  forms,” 
“Often,  when  they  make  a  she  recalled,  “but  basically  al- 
point  in  terms  of  policy,  some-  ways  the  answer,  was:  ‘Our 
thing  they  represent  as  a  fear  business  is  to  move  goods.  That 
of  their  sponsors,  they  are  quite  is  all.  We  are  not  here  to  elevate 
articulate,  and  although  you  taste,  to  inform,  to  enlighten,  to 
may  not  agree  w’ith  them  you  stimulate.  Our  business  is  to 
can  respect  tbeir  point  of  view,  move  goods.  Period.’  ” 
because  they  make  a  good  case  . 

for  it.  Whenever  they  try  to  get  Ratings 

into  the  context  of  the  drama,  The  writers  took  a  dim  vie* 


into  the  context  of  the  drama,  The  writers  took  a  dim  vie* 
though,  they  are  way  over  their  of  ratings, 
heads.”  “While  the  agency  people  may 

Mr.  Tunick,  author  of  “The  be  able  to  prove  to  you  mathe- 
Trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger”  matically  that  this  is  what  the 
and  winner  of  the  Robert  E.  people  want,  I  am  still  naive 
Sherwood  TV  Award  in  1958,  enough  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
.scored  the  “provincialism”  and  what  the  people  want,  it  is  what 
“isolation”  of  Madison  Avenue,  the  people  are  getting,  and  they 
“The  people  who  sit  in  the  have  no  recourse,”  Mr.  Tunick 
agencies  and  in  the  networks  said. 

rarely  get  beyond  the  Hudson,”  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Aur 
be  said,  “and  yet  they  act  as  thur  that  Sylvester  (Pat) 
arbiters  of  American  tastes  and  Weaver  lost  when  he  wanted 
preferences.  They  know,  and  XV  operated  as  a  newspaper, 
they  tell  you  they  know,  precise-  as  the  British  Commercial  net- 
ly  what  the  American  public  work  does.  He  continued: 
likes  or  dislikes.  Where  they  ..jn  other  words,  an  advertiser 
get  ^  this  tremendous  ability,  I  buys  space.  It  is  up  to  the  net- 
don  t  know.  fr,  gaII  Viim  fliaf  cnarA  If 


iiKes  or  distiKes.  wnere  they  “In  other  words,  an  advertiser 
get  ^  this  tremendous  ability,  I  buys  space.  It  is  up  to  the  net- 
don  t  know.”  work  to  sell  him  that  space.  If 

Mr.  Serling  and  Mr.  Tunick  an  advertiser  pays  a  lot  of 
were  in  agreement  that  “a  nioney  and  has  been  advertising 
strange  kind  of  fringe-group  for  three  years,  say,  they  mi^t 


mail  pull”  affects  both  agencies 
and  sponsors. 


give  him  9  o’clock  Sunday  night 
But  the  advertiser  has  no  more 


“Three  knock  letters  will  cause  control  over  the  content  than 
more  consternation  than  3,000  Bloomingdale’s  has  over  a  Stv 
good  letters,”  Mr.  Tunick  said.  York  Times  editorial.  This  is 

Small  Insecure  Man  ^.^e  only  thing  that  makes  s^. 

because  then  there  will  be  a 
In  agencies,  according  to  the  New  York  Times  type  of  net- 
writers,  it  is  the  “small  insecure  work,  a  Daily  News  type  of  net- 
man”  who  causes  most  of  the  work,  and  the  advertiser  can 
problems.  Top  executives  like  take  his  choice.” 

Robert  Foreman,  executive  vice-  At  another  point  Mr.  Aurthur 
president  of  Batten,  Barton,  maintained  that  “broadcasting 
Dur^tine  &  Osborn,  was  classed  does  not  have  the  same  kind  of 
as  “being  on  the  writer’s  side.”  freedom  that  a  newspaper  has, 
Mr.  Aurthur  added,  however,  simply  because  the  precepts  of 
that  “if  the  client  has  views  freedom  of  the  press  do  not 
totally  opposed  to  Foreman’s,  apply  to  broadcasting.  In  other 
Foreman  won’t  fight.  But  if  it  words,  the  whole  question  of  edi- 
is  a  gray  area  he  will  win  all  torializing  on  broadcasting  is 
the  time.”  a  question  that  never  arises 

Agencies  were  pictured  by  the  in  newspapers.  This  operates 
writers  as  “trying  to  justify  against  the  public  interest,  be- 
their  existence.”  Mr.  Aurthur  cause  there  are  probably  more 
said:  channels  of  broadcasting  avail- 


a  question  that  never  arises 
in  newspapers.  This  operates 
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Agency  Handling 

Mr.  Serling,  author  of  many 
TV  plays  including  three  Emmy 


said:  channels  of  broadcasting  avail- 

“Let  us  say  that  they  spon-  able  to  the  average  listener  in 
sor  a  show  that  has  cost  the  any  given  part  of  the  United 
client  $3  or  $4  million  a  year  States  than  there  are  newspa- 
and  they  get  15% ;  when  you  pers  for  the  average  reader." 
come  down  to  it,  they  really  do  Mr.  Horton,  associate  in  the 
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study  of  mass  media,  concluded 
the  discus>ion,  with  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“We  arc  talking  about  writ¬ 
ing  a  TV  program  for  60  mil¬ 
lion  people,  which  seems  to  me 
ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  no  CO  million  people  are 
going  to  like  it.  Therefore,  I 
still  come  back  to  my  hobby¬ 
horse  here  and  say  that  ulti¬ 
mately,  if  there  is  a  little  in¬ 
telligence  used  in  the  Congress 
and  other  places  on  the  subject, 
j-ou  will  have  a  TV  set-up  where 
the  sponsor  boys  are  going  to 
be  happy.  They  will  sponsor  a 
program,  and  the  people  that 
^t  to  see  Westerns  can  see 
the  Westerns  if  they  want  to. 
You  will  have  a  pay  operation 
•rith  presumably  some  quality, 
if  you  wish  to  have  quality. 
Sot  to  be  snooty,  I  would  prefer 
this  choice  myself.  And  then 
you  will  have  purely  educational 
TV'.  So  some  proportion  of  the 
audience  would  always  be  rea¬ 
sonably  satisfied.  It  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  discuss  TV  in 
terms  of  60  million  people  from 
the  point  of  view  of  any  creative 
endeavor.” 

*  ♦  * 

TV  ^etivorks  Control 
85%  Program  Content 

TV'  networks  today  control 
85%  of  the  editorial  content  of 
commercial  programs — this  was 
the  estimate  advanced  by  John 
Cunningham,  president  of  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 

Mr.  Cunningham’s  views  on 
the  current  status  of  the  tele¬ 
cast  medium  was  sought  be¬ 
cause  he  was  one  of  the  two 
advertising  executives  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  report  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions. 

The  other  agency  man  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  published  attack 
was  Robert  Foreman,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  Chief 
complaint  registered  by  the  TV 
script  writers  against  the  agen¬ 
cies  was  that  the  16%  commis¬ 
sion  they  take  from  $4,000,000 
and  other  expensive  TV  com¬ 
mercial  programs  was  not  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  contributions  the 
agencies  make.  In  fact,  the 
agency  contributions  to  shows 
were  bluntly  called  “ridiculous.” 

Mr.  Cunningham,  agreeing 
diat  in  a  sense  the  “magazine 
concept”  of  TV  had  already  ar¬ 
rived  and  that  ad  agencies  no 
'oBger  have  much  to  say  about 
content,  pointed  out  that  buy¬ 
ing  air  time  still  differed  from 
finying  print  space  in  that  agen¬ 
cies  do  exercise  for  clients’ 
rigdsts  concerning  the  time 
fiwght. 

“Agencies  are,  however,  pret¬ 
ty  much  out  as  far  as  control 
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of  content  is  concerned,”  he  said. 

Meet  Service  Demands 

As  to  the  15%  commission, 
Mr.  Cunningham  said  that  all 
agencies  keeping  cost  account¬ 
ing  records,  know  that  “over¬ 
all”  that  amount  of  commission 
permits  only  a  small  profit. 

“We  may  make  higher  profits 
on  TV  than  we  do  on  trade  pa¬ 
per  advertising,  but  the  gains 
and  losses  balance  out  as  agen¬ 
cies  meet  client  demands  for  ex¬ 
tra  services,”  Mr.  Cunningham 
said. 

Mr.  Foreman  suggested  agen¬ 
cies  should  receive  20%  for  han¬ 
dling  TV  advertising.  Not  only, 
he  said,  was  the  15%  more  than 
justified  by  the  “financial  struc¬ 
ture  under  which  agencies  op¬ 
erate,”  but  the  higher  amount 
would  seem  called  for  because 
agencies  have  to  deal  with  writ¬ 
ers  such  as  some  of  those  on 
the  Center’s  panel. 

“Nobody  is  less  equipped  than 
the  most  critical  of  these  writ¬ 
ers  to  determine  what  the 
agency  commission  should  be,” 
Mr.  Foreman  said.  “I  hate  to 
glorify  stupid  remarks  by  any 
comment,  but  you  can  quote  me 
as  saying  that  agencies  should 
be  entitled  to  20%  commission 
from  TV  because  we  so  often 
have  to  deal  with  misinformed 
and  misanthropic  writers.” 

The  specific  reference  to  Mr. 
Cunningham  and  Mr.  Foreman 
in  the  report  concerned  their 
appearance  with  Miss  Mannes 
on  the  David  Susskind  “Open 
End”  TV  program.  Miss  Man¬ 
nes  contended  that  all  the  two 
agency  men  said  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  that  the  major  in¬ 
terest  of  agencies  in  TV  was 
to  sell  goods  at  a  profit. 

Both  agency  executives  vehe¬ 
mently  denied  this  contention. 
Mr.  Foreman  said  reference  to 
the  published  text  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  show  that  Miss 
Mannes’  criticism  was  unfair. 

The  report  also  criticized 
“ratings.” 

“The  blind  worship  of  ratings 
by  agencies  and  sponsors  has 
changed  over  the  past  several 
years,”  Mr.  Cunningham  said. 
“Most  sponsors  want  to  build 
some  sort  of  corporate  image  as 
well  as  to  make  sales.  So  they 
temper  their  desire  for  high 
ratings.  Many  are  glad  to  give 
up  rating  points  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  good  impression 
with  the  public  for  their  com¬ 
panies. 

Recognizes  Obligation 

“As  to  the  agencies,  while 
our  primary  obligation  is  to  help 
our  clients  sell  grix>ds,  we  also 
recognize  our  obligation  to  up¬ 
grade  TV.” 

Mr.  Cunningham  said  he  was 
or  September  10,  1960 


in  harmony  with  the  report’s 
conclusion  that  this  country 
should  be  offered  three  types  of 
TV  —  commercial,  educational, 
and  pay-TV. 

“We  who  know  the  power  of 
TV,  and  who  make  money  out 
of  it  should  recognize  our  obli¬ 
gation  to  make  certain  that  it 
is  also  used  to  upgrade  the  na¬ 
tional  mind.  This  is  best  ac¬ 
complished  by  educational  TV 
stations. 

“I  personally  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  fear  expressed  by 
some  of  pay-TV.  Intelligent 
business  men  should  not  be 
afraid  of  it.  The  public  gets 
what  it  wants,  and  if  pay-TV 
is  in  the  public  interest,  those 
who  fight  it  will  only  be  en¬ 
gaging  in  a  delaying  action. 

“The  public  today  is  getting 
what  it  wants  in  commercial 
TV,  and  it  is  only  the  minority 
that  are  critical  of  it.” 

Cunningham  &  Walsh  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  annual  Video¬ 
town  reports,  and  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  pointed  out  that  the  time 
spent  watching  the  screen  had 
not  gone  down  according  to  the 
report  made  public.  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  said  that  currently 
about  60%  of  its  billings  were 
going  into  broadcast  media.  Of 
the  60%,  50%  was  going  to  TV, 
he  said. 

“We  believe  this  is  new  money 


and  that  it  is  not  taking  away 
from  appropriations  that  for¬ 
merly  went  into  newspapers  and 
magazines,”  he  concluded. 

• 

PR  PERSONAL  NOTES 

Promotion  of  Gil  Rabin  to 
director  of  public  relations  of 
The  House  of  Seagram,  Inc., 
has  been  announced  by  Harry 
N.  Bulow,  vicepresident,  public 
relations.  Mr.  Rabin,  who  joined 
the  company’s  PR  department 
in  1952,  served  as  PR  manager 
for  Seagram-Distillers  Company 
from  1955  to  1958,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  director 
of  PR  for  'The  House  of  Sea¬ 
gram,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Iro  O.  Shy  has  been  named 
vicepresident  responsible  for 
sales,  advertising,  merchandising 
and  public  relations  for  the  903- 
store  National  Tea  Co.  chain, 
succeeding  the  late  Val  S.  Bau¬ 
man,  drowned  in  a  recent  boat 
mishap  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

*  *  * 

Martha  A.  Olson,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Schram, 
Reiner,  Olson,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
has  joined  the  national  public 
relations  firm  of  Farley  Man¬ 
ning  Associates.  Miss  Olson  has 
been  in  the  public  relations  field 
for  the  past  12  years,  servicing 
major  corporations,  trade  and 
professional  associations. 


>OHl  ONE.  MORE  THIN6-' 
MISS  SHARP  1  I  DON'T 
WANT  TO  BE  OISTURBEDJ 
FORTHENEXT 
JtOURORSO!'  .  ^ 


That's  about  all  the  time  you  need  to  peruse  a 
copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  It's  the  short,  easy, 
dependable  way  of  getting  "in  the  know"  and 
staying  there! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone . State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  t» 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  3«,  N.  Y. 
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INTERTYPE  MIXERS  ARE  MONEY  MAKING  MACHINES 


Hand  setting,  cutting  in,  hand  quadding,  changing  mold 
liners  and  swinging  magazines  are  time-consuming,  costly 
operations  that  can  block  you  from  growth  and  profit, 
particularly  on  jobs  that  call  for  mixed  composition. 
Stop  these  losses  —  make  money  instead  —  by  setting 
this  class  of  copy  on  Intertype  Mixer  Machines.  They 
give  you  the  type  you  need  at  keyboard  speed. 

•  Set  type  in  sizes  from  5  through  60  pt.  caps, 

•  Mix  as  many  as  six  different  faces  on  a  line  at  the 
flip  of  a  finger. 

•  Change  magazine  positions  with  power  instead  of 
push. 

•  Eliminate  mold  liner  changes  with  the  Six  Mold  Disk 
which  also  provides  maximum  overhang  casting. 

•  Quad  lines  and  set  white  space  automatically.  • 
If  you  are  losing  money  instead  of  making  it  on  mixed 
composition,  ask  for  all  the  facts  on  Intertype  Mixers. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY  364  FURMAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN  1,  NEW  YORK 

A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation, 

IntertTpe  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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Plant  *  Equipment 

ONCE  A  MONTH  E&?  REPORTS 
ON  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 


was  reached  in  April,  1959.  We 
didn’t  buy  a  package  deal,  but 
rather,  we  put  our  plant  to¬ 
gether  by  buying  piece  by  piece. 

installed 


For  typesetting,  we 
five  pieces  of  Justowriter  equip¬ 
ment  for  straight  matter,  a 
Vari-typer  for  ad  composition, 
and  a  Headliner  for  heads  and 
ad  display  composition.  A  set 
of  Justowriters  is  made  up  of 
two  units — a  recorder  and  a  re¬ 
producer.  The  recorder  is  op¬ 
erated  essentially  like  an  elec- 
.  trie  typewriter,  except  that  when 
the  operator  types  on  it,  it 
lub-  records  copy  on  it,  it  record.s 
copy  on  a  7-  channel  tape,  much 
newspapers  is  relatively  new.  the  reports  of  cost  comparisons  like  a  Teletvnesetter  renerfora- 
I  can  well  remember  when  a  between  letterpress  and  offset,  tor  does.  The  recorder  auto¬ 
printer  friend  of  mine  first  put  and  a  reduction  of  production  matically  counts  the  necessary 
in  an  offset  press.  When  we  costs  sounded  mighty  good.  added  space  increments  to  make 
printere  Iwked  at  his  work,  we  Another  important  item  in  each  line  come  out  justified  to 
just  shook  our  heads  at  that  our  considerations  was  the  po-  even  column  length,  and  places 
crazy  process — just  high  class  tential  of  new  avenues  of  busi-  a  code  in  the  tape  for  this.  The 
mimeographing  we  called  it  then,  ness  which  were  opened  up  by  reproducer  is  an  automatic  ma- 
But  I  predict  that  offset  is  a  offset  printing.  Such  things  as  chine,  operating  entirely  from 
word  that  will  be  often  heard  long-run  circulars,  shoppers,  and  the  tape  produced  by  the  re- 
related  to  newspapers  in  the  the  printing  of  papers  for  others  corder.  The  tape  is  fed  through 
coming  years,  and  that  every-  weighed  heavily  in  our  think-  a  reader  which  electronically 
time  it  is  spoken  a  new  under-  ing.^  actuates  the  keys,  causing  the 

standing  and  respect  for  it  will  With  a  growing  circulation,  machine  to  reproduce  the  copy 
be  built.  we  were  faced  with  long  even-  on  the  tape  in  printed  form  in 

ing  pressruns,  and  late  deliver-  exact  column  width  measure- 
ime  or  rcision  ies.  ments,  all  completely  justified 

Let  me  tell  you  first,  that  Then,  perhaps,  we  were  and  ready  to  be  pasted  into  our 
1  am  a  printer  by  trade,  having  swayed  a  little  by  the  desire  makeup  sheets.  We  have  three 
spent  10  years  of  my  life  on  a  different — to  try  some-  recorders  and  two  reproducers, 

machine  and  in  the  backshon.  One  reproducer  is  in  8  point, 


By  ('^rroll  Knirely 

Publisher,  Glasgow  (Ky,)  Daily  Times 


NEW  BOSS  of  fho  Chica9o  Daily 
News  composing  room  is  Walter 
A.  Zimmerman,  above,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  William  F.  Marquardt,  re¬ 
tired.  Mr.  Zimmerman's  lather  and 
brother  also  have  worked  lor  the 
News  lor  long  periods. 


Our  Vari-typer  has  14  fonts 
of  type  ranging  from  6  point  to 
12  point.  It  is  much  like  a 
typewriter,  and  anyone  can  op¬ 
erate  it. 

The  Headliner  is  a  photo-t3rpe- 
setting  machine.  On  it  we  have 
21  fonts  of  type,  ranging  from 
14  point  to  90  point.  All  of 
our  display  type  is  set  by  Head¬ 
liner.  It  exposes  the  image  of 
a  letter  through  a  tsrpe-master 
onto  a  strip  of  35  mm  photo¬ 
graphic  paper,  which  is  in  turn 
fed  through  a  developer,  fixer, 
washer  tank,  all  automatically, 
giving  you  the  end  result  of 
a  photographic  image  of  the 
type  on  the  35  mm  paper. 

Our  other  equipment  includes 
a  24-inch  Miller-Trojan  vacuum- 
back  camera;  a  Nu-Arc  “Flip- 
Top”  Vacuum  printing  frame; 
and  the  3-section,  12-page  web- 
perfecting  Vanguard  offset 
press,  capable  of  delivering 
12,000  completely  printed,  folded 
papers  per  hour. 

No  Previous  Experience 

In  addition  to  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  we  secured  another  build¬ 
ing  which  gave  us  five  times 
the  space  we  had. 

Not  one  member  of  our  staff 
had  any  previous  offset  experi¬ 
ence.  In  May  1959,  we  pur¬ 
chased  an  offset  job  press,  so 
we  could  at  least  find  out  what 
offset  was  all  about.  This  gave 
us  an  insight  into  the  basic 
process,  but  didn’t  really  help 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


VERSATILE  MACHINE — Among  new  equipment  in  the  enlsrged  pro¬ 
duction  plant  ol  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  is  a  Vario  Klischograph 
(from  Germany)  which  engraves  directly  from  color  prints  or  trans¬ 
parencies.  making  its  own  separations.  It  can  also  enlarge  lour  times 
or  reduce  three  times.  Harry  Eybers.  production  manager  of  the  Post, 
and  John  Caswell,  engraving  superintendent,  watch  Frank  Roland  place 
copy  in  the  machine.  (PS — The  “pet  name"  lor  the  Post's  plant  is 
the  Eybers-Hilton.) 


Problems 


Change  to  Offset 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


much  to  prepare  us  for  the  sur¬ 
prises  of  changeover. 

In  August,  1959,  after  deliv¬ 
ery  of  our  press  was  set  for 
late  November,  we  began  a 
training  program  in  Justowriter 
composition.  We  had  a  woman 
work  a  few  hours  a  day  compos¬ 
ing  on  the  Justowriter  and  re¬ 
producing  the  tapes.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  two  people  from  our 
plant  spent  10  days  at  Grand 
Prairie,  Texas,  where  the  Van¬ 
guard  press  was  pioneered. 

Beginning  November  1,  we 
started  dry  runs  on  setting  up 
our  entire  paper  for  offset,  we 
even  pasted  up  the  pages  to 
camera-ready’  copy. 

D-Day  came  on  December  21, 
1959 — the  worst  possible  time 
of  the  year.  We  issued  our  last 
paper  letterpress  on  Friday, 
December  18,  and  issued  our 
first  paper  offset  on  December 
21.  In  our  first  four  days  with 
the  new  press,  we  printed  64 
pages,  with  color  on  14  of  these. 
Such  a  feat  would  have  been 
impossible  on  letterpress  the 
way  we  were  equipped  before 
changing. 


Anyone  who  tells  you  that 
offset  is  all  a  bed  of  roses  isn’t 
telling  the  whole  truth.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  or  four  weeks, 
w’e  were  in  a  bedlam  of  con¬ 
fusion.  Nothing  we  did  was 
right.  Nothing  we  knew  how 
to  do  was  of  any  help.  Everyone 
had  to  learn  all  over  again. 
There  were  even  times  when 
we  doubted  that  this  could  be 
the  better  way.  But  finally,  all 
of  us  involved  gathered  around 
and  resolved  to  forget  every¬ 
thing  we  knew  about  letterpress, 
and  adapt  ourselves  to  the  needs 
of  offset.  We  put  up  our  line 
gauges  and  n.akeup  rules  and 
forgot  all  about  ems  and  picas 
and  points.  Instead  we  con¬ 
centrated  on  camera  apertures, 
photo  solutions,  exposure  times, 
and  ink-water  balance. 

Soon  we  had  the  initial  prob¬ 
lems  ironed  out,  and  a  Set  of 
workable  schedules  set  up.  Then 
we  were  able  to  evaluate  the 
operation  as  to  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

Advantages 

Here  is  what  we  found: 

Advantages — 

1 )  The  speed  with  which  the 
paper  can  be  composed  is  un¬ 
canny’.  There  is  rarely  ever  a 
time  when  we  don’t  meet  sched¬ 
ules  with  ease — and  never  is 


The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  cost  in  metol  by  the  Greeks  in  280  B.C., 
was  beyond  reproduction.  In  casting  type  metals  today  . . . 
Imperial  with  Plus  and  Service  Plans  is  superior  in  giving  complete 
freedom  from  metal  worries  and  loss  of  production.  Write  . . . 


lateness  due  to  the  process. 
Press  speed  also  gives  us  an 
edge,  and  our  readers  like  re¬ 
ceiving  their  paper  early  in  the 
afternoon, 

2)  It  takes  fewer  people  to 
put  out  an  offset  paper,  from 
a  production  standpoint.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  everyone  can  do  every¬ 
thing.  None  of  the  equipment  is 
so  difficult  to  operate  that  it 
requires  a  skilled  technician — 
anyone  can  learn  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  operate  a  Justowriter,  a 
Vari typer  or  a  Headliner. 

3)  There  is  a  great  lack  of 
pressure  in  meeting  deadline.s. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  pro¬ 
duction  has  changed  from  the 
strained  rush-rush  pressure  to 
a  relaxed  business  office  appear¬ 
ance. 

4)  Our  reproduction  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  we’ve 
been  able  to  print  in  color,  thus 
giving  our  advertisers  an  extra 
boost,  and  adding  a  reader-in¬ 
terest  appeal  to  the  paper. 

5)  We’ve  been  able  to  in¬ 
crease  our  page  capacity  with¬ 
out  gathering  operations.  In 
addition,  we  find  that  we  can 
produce  twelve  pages  with  the 
same  ease  that  we  produce  eight 
pages.  Extra  pages  don’t  throw 
as  much  extra  production  load 
on  the  plant  in  offset  as  in 
letterpress. 

6)  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  the  news  department  has 
a  better  control  over  the  new’s 
content  and  page  makeup  of  the 
paper  than  they  did  in  letter- 
press.  In  addition,  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  has  complete 
control  over  the  appearance  and 
placement  of  ads,  since  they 
have  their  own  production  de¬ 
partment,  and  actually  make  up 
their  own  ads,  and  place  them 
in  the  pages. 


Problems — 

There  are  three  major  prob¬ 
lems  which  offset  gives.  All 
three  are  management  problems, 
and  require  something  of  extra 


attention  not  normally  given 
great  concern  in  letterpress. 

1)  Perhaps  the  biggest  single 
problem  is  inexperience.  A 
whole  new  type  of  organization 
has  to  be  developed,  and  a  whole 
new  outline  of  scheduling  of 
production  must  be  set  up  and 
adhered  to. 

2)  Few  newspaper  publisher? 
in  letterpress  bave  as  many 
different  items  of  materials  used 
up  as  we  have  in  offset.  This 
calls  for  a  greater  cost-con¬ 
sciousness.  Waste  can  be  mur¬ 
derous  —  particularly  when 
you’re  dealing  with  film  at  $1 
a  page,  or  plates  at  80c  per 
page,  plus  a  dozen  different 
chemical.s,  tapes,  i)hoto  paper, 
and  carbon  ribbons.  Cost  of 
used-up  materials  is  something 
that  must  be  watched  carefully. 

3)  In  the  early  days  in  offset, 
newsprint  waste  was  high. 
Sometimes  we  would  waste 
200-300  copies,  sometimes  more 
with  color,  in  getting  started 
on  the  press.  This  can  only  be 
eliminated  by  having  someone 
with  a  desire  to  stop  it — who 
will  learn  the  press,  and  work 
with  it  carefully.  Today,  we 
rarely  waste  more  than  25-50 
copies  in  getting  started,  but 
this  requires  constant  attention. 

Proce.ss  Explained 

Let’s  follow  a  page  through 
our  offset  operation: 

First  the  ads  are  composed 
by  being  pasted  up  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  exactly 
as  they  are  to  appear.  This 
simply  means  a  completed  lay¬ 
out,  rather  than  a  sketched  lay¬ 
out.  The  ads  are  then  placed  in 
position  on  the  page  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

Next  the  page  goes  to  the 
pasteup  department,  where  copy 
set  on  the  Justowriters,  and 
headlines  from  the  Headliner 
are  integrated  in  to  a  completely 
pasted-up  page  much  as  galleys 
of  type  would  be  placed  in  a 
form.  In  pasteup,  we  deal  with 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Copco  Rewinder 

Save  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core 
waste. 

Copco  Core  Stripper 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 

Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  applies  powder, 
polishes  smoothly. 


Copco  Portable  Ink  Fountain 

Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
vides  color  efficiently. 

Copco  "Foce-O-Type"  Machine 
Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 
screen  pattern. 

Copco  Plate  Gouge 

Checks  thickness  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 


Redace  Prodectlea  Costs  With  Copco  Prodaets:  Writo  To 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  NANUFACTURING  CO. 

SOOO  Calvert  Rood  •  College  Pork,  Md.  •  Ueioe  4*7477 
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Four  unit  Web  Offset  Perfecting 
Press  Cylinder  size  22M  x  36  with 
built  in  precision  for  process  color 


COLD 

TYPE  is  here  to  stay! 


COLOR 

DEMAND 

is  on  the  increase! 

Make  the  change  to  cold  type  and  color  in  one  transition  with  the  Dutro  Color 
King  ■  Color  publications  bring  higher  advertising  rates  and  broaden  your 
sources  of  income  ■  In  addition,  with  the  Dutro  Color  King,  you  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  lower  cost  of  roll  paper,  the  cold  type  process  and  the  speed  of 
rotary  printing  and  folding  ■  Before  you  buy  a  press,  why  not  take  a  forward 
look  at  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  color  —  from  spot  color  to  natural 
color  ■  Write  for  the  Dutro  Color  King  bulletin  ivhich  includes  many  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  on  iveh  offset  presses  and  the  cold  type  process. 

WASTE  KING  CORPORATION 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 
3424  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES  5,  CALIFORNIA 

Phone:  DUnkirk  1-3701  —Call  Collect 


t 
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^'ork  «»n  (lameru 


ALL-NOLAN  INSTALLATION  AT  GLOBE  features  6-ton  electrically 
heated  furnace,  Meltevator  automatic  loader,  water  cooled  double 
eight  ingot  mold. 


When  the  BOSTON  GLOBE  (average  64  pages)  cansidered  a 
switch  to  modern  repigging  to  keep  pace  with  the  paper's  growth, 
remelt  specialists  from  NOLAN  were  invited  to  submit  their  sugges¬ 
tions.  Result:  a  compact,  modern  system,  specifically  engineered 
for  the  globe's  needs,  handling  seven  tons  of  metal  —  casting 
500  pigs/shift  .  .  .  plus  the  totol  elimination  of  hand  loading! 


NOLAN  ^  design  for  savings 


We'd  be  happy  to  show  you 
how  NOLAN'S  engineering 
skills  can  be  put  to  work 
in  designing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  your  new  remelt 
installation  —  large  or 
small.  Write  for  full 
information. 


smeHiHS 

HH 


Specifically,  with  the  Friden 
Code  Converter,  any  5-,  6-,  7-, 
or  8-channel  code  system  may  be 
converted,  one  to  the  other.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  any 
data  in  an  8-channel  tape  bein^ 
produced  by  a  Friden  Flexo- 
writer  automatic  writing  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  wire-transmitted 
by  automatically  repunching 
codes  in  5-channei  tape  on  the 
Code  Converter.  At  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end  of  the  line  the  codes 
may  be  converted  back  to  8- 
channel  again,  or  even  6-  or  7- 
channel,  depending  upon  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  application. 
*  *  * 

MOIITHPIECF.  CONTUOl.S 

A  compact  machine-mounted 
instrument  to  control  linecast¬ 
ing  machine  pot  and  mouthpiece 
temperatures  and  simultaneous¬ 
ly  indicate  lx)th  temperatures 


(;Kor£KY  FONT 

A  real  time-saver  for  prepar¬ 
ing  grocery  ads  is  a  Retailers 
Font  created  by  the  Halber  Cor¬ 
poration  for  use  on  Typro  photo 
lettering  machines. 

The  new  font  consists  of  over 
160  frequently  used  words  and 
phrases.  F\ill  words  such  as  bot¬ 
tle,  qt.,  30H  can,  pint,  400  count, 
etc.  are  composed  at  one  click, 
eliminating  the  need  to  spell  out 
words. 

Further,  since  words  can  be 
composed  l>elow  one  another  on 
the  multiline  Typro,  an  infinite 
number  of  phrases  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  much  cut  and  paste 
work  of  bits  and  pieces  is 
avoided.  The  words  are  easily 
selected  by  the  power  drive  of 
the  Typro,  which  can  hold  as 
many  as  15  different  fonts  at 
one  time. 

A  striking  new  feature  of  this 
font  is  its  arrangement  of  spac¬ 
ing  so  that  columns  of  items 
can  be  justified  directly  at  one 
setting.  In  conjunction  with  a 
simple  stop  gage  on  the  Typro, 
numerals,  phrases,  and  prices 
below  one  another  are  automati¬ 
cally  centered  in  straight  col¬ 
umns;  and  even  the  dotted  line 
extensions  may  be  set  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Retailer  Font  is  in  8  point 
.Alternate  Gothic  #2  and  mixes 
well  with  other  type  styles  to 
avoid  monotony  in  ad  appear¬ 
ance.  Additionally,  the  Font  in¬ 
cludes  numerals  and  dollar  and 
cent  signs  in  24  and  36  point 
Futura  Bold  Condensed. 

«  *  * 

MAGNET  I.OCKUP 

k  Magnet  Lock  for  holding 
hand  type  or  machine  set  type 
forms  securely  in  galley  is  be¬ 
ing  introduced  by  Foster  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  The  magnet  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  full 
page  newspaper  form  for  over 
100  reproduction  proofs.  They 
are  easily  removed  from  the 
galley  by  placing  a  second  mag¬ 
net  on  top  of  the  one  in  use. 


TAPE  CONVERTER 

The  missing  link  in  many 
punched  tape  data  processing 
applications  is  an  efficient 
method  for  converting  one  tape 
™ding  system  to  another  to 
nperate  different  but  allied 
equipment.  Because  of  this, 

friden,  Inc.,  makers  of  auto-  investigate  the  Star  Selectra-Matie 

matic,  tape-operated  machines,  Quadder.  Write  naw  far  complete 

has  developed  the  Punched  Tape  information. 

Code  Converter  to  integrate  all 
systems  code  variations. 
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visually  to  the  operator  has  been 
announced  by  the  Partlow  Cor¬ 
poration. 

This  now  “CAST-A-TROL” 
has  demonstrated  in  field  tests 
ability  to  control  temperature.s 
at  the  pot  and  mouthpiece  with¬ 
in  an  overall  range  of  three  to 
four  degrees  from  the  pre-se¬ 
lected  desired  temperatures. 

*  *  « 

“RETNEC”  FOR  TYPESETTER 

A  new  technique  for  the 
centering  of  letters  and  words 
in  filmsetting  operations  on  the 
•ATF  Typesetter  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  American  Type 
Founders  Co.  The  “RETNEC” 
technique  is  based  on  the  unique 
ability  of  tape-operated  ma¬ 
chines  to  reverse  their  sequence 
of  instructions  by  simply  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  perforated  tape. 


“RETNEC”  is  simply  “center” 
spelled  backwards. 

To  produce  the  first  word 
J 
TJ 
N 
I 

O 

R 

S 

for  example,  the  word  is  key- 
l)oarded  in  reverse  as 
R 
R 
() 

I 

N 

U 

J 

When  a  letter  is  less  than  the 
maximum  units  the  number  is 
indicated  on  a  pointer  and  units 
of  space  are  added  to  bring  the 
total  to  the  maximum  units. 


IF  ANY  OF  YOUR  LINECASTING 


MACHINES  HANDLE 


QUADDED  COMPOSITION 


HOURS 


I960XMEGRA0S  ' 

OigniM  V 

WtH  Poytng  Positions  * 

With  •  FutuM  I  ii 

STENOdSAPHERS  j 
AND  TYPISTS  I 

An  AMjtkth  Our  }/ 
OHicn  Throughouf  | 
IHtCll,  I 


DAILY 


YOU  SHOULD 


INVESTIGATE 


STAR  SELECTRO-MATIC  QUADDER 


yj 

l.li' 

II 

i 

Mil 

iv 

»- 

. . .  and  why  a  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder?  Because 
you  want  the  simplest,  most  dependable,  quadding 
mechanism  on  the  market  today!  We  are  so  sure  that 
the  Star  Quadder  will  satisfy  yotur  demands  that  we 
offer  a  30  day  approval  installation.  Many  hundreds 
of  Star  Quadders  have  been  installed  on  this  basis  and 
yet  not  one  has  been  removed  because  of  non-perform¬ 
ance.  Let  the  Star  Quadder  prove,  by  actual  perform¬ 
ance,  that  it  can  handle  your  work  under  your  own 
operating  conditions. 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

HUM:  1327  BIOAOWAY,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  AIMCIU:  CHICAfiO  • 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  AN6ELES  •  DENVEt  •  Sa  ACTON.  MASl  • 
STM  PANTS  (LINECASTINO)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTNEAL  Am  JMWTS  OYIAMAA 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  & 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


The  problem  of  ad-room 
squeeze  (too  much  work  for  the 
space  available)  has  been  solved 
at  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

Warren  Stremming  and  Paul 
Anthony  have  developed  a 
gadget  which,  in  effect,  pro¬ 
vides  more  ad  frames  without 
providing  more  ad  frames. 

The  gadget  is  a  portable  slug 
rack,  which  can  be  slipped  on 
the  top  of  a  truck — giving  it 
mobility  as  well  as  portability 
— or  placed  on  top  of  a  stone. 
Thus,  it  can  be  used  exactly  as 
an  ad  frame,  but  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  nearly  as  much  space. 

When  not  in  use,  the  rack 
can  be  stored  out  of  the  way. 
It  measures  only  24  by  15  by  5 
inches,  compared  to  the  35  by 
35  by  60  inches  of  the  average- 
size  ad  frame. 

Stremming  had  the  idea  and 
Anthony  built  the  prototype. 
They’re  calling  it  Anstrem, 
and  plan  to  manufacture  it  for 
sale  at  $69.95. 

The  R&T  has  six  of  the  racks 
in  use  on  a  test  basis,  and  the 


Rai.kioh,  N.  C. 

Noel  Blackard,  mechanical 
superintendent,  the  News  and 
Observer  Publishing  Co.,  has 
invented  a  type-counting  device 
which  has  improved  production 
3,000  lines  per  day  in  the  shops 
of  the  News  and  Observer  and 
the  Raleigh  Times. 

Unlike  the  old  clock  systems 
which  register  lines  of  type,  this 
device,  designated  as  a  unit  line 
counting  device  for  tape  per¬ 
forating  machines,  registen 
columns  of  type  only. 

As  a  basis  for  the  project, 
Mr.  Blackard  examined  three 
or  four  million  lines  of  type 
and  concluded  that  35  key 
strokes  is  equivalent  to  one  11- 
em  eight- point  line. 

Mr.  Blackard  says  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  size  of  type, 
whether  it  be  5*/^  pt.  or  regular, 
the  clock  on  this  device  does 
not  register  until  a  full  column 
of  type  has  been  set. 

Since  only  columns  of  type 
are  registered  on  the  clock,  this 
simplihes  the  numbers  and  re¬ 
duces  the  possibility  of  error 
in  recording  the  numbers  from 
the  clock. 

The  device  works  by  ad¬ 
vancing  a  grooved  wheel  a  half¬ 
notch  with  each  keyboard 
stroke,  causing  a  column  of  type 
to  register  on  the  clock  when  the 
wheel  completes  one  cycle. 

In  the  event  of  an  erasure 
on  the  type,  the  device  is  de¬ 
signed  to  skip  the  count  on  the 
erased  material,  resuming  when 
the  strokes  are  to  be  counted 
again. 

Use  of  the  device  on  seven 
perforating  machines  over  a 
period  of  several  months  has 
proved  it  to  be  fool-proof. 

Although  Mr.  Blackard  has 
investigated  possible  patent 
rights  on  the  device,  he  says 
he  has  no  production  plans  for 
it  beyond  that  of  use  by  the 
News  and  Observer  Publishing 


Printer  demonstrates  use  of  Anstrem  table. 


praise  has  been  unanimous — 
from  both  compositors  and 
management. 

Mr.  Stremming  expects  the 
effect  on  overtime  to  be  out¬ 
standing.  This  is  the  way  he 
explains  it:  In  periods  when 
the  work  load  is  heavy,  16  com¬ 
positors  have  to  be  kept  on  at 
time-and-a-half  l)ecause  there 
are  only  16  ad  frames  at  which 
they  can  work;  now,  with  the 
portable  slug  rack,  20  or  more 
compositors  will  have  places  to 
work,  at  regular  scale. 

Here  are  some  of  the  rack’s 
features.  It  holds  slugs  from  4 
to  23  picas  in  length,  can  be 
handled  easily  by  one  man  (it 
weighs  90  pounds,  loaded),  and 
requires  only  10  seconds  to  be 
attached  to  a  truck. 


DYCRIL  EQUIPMENT 

A  complete  line  of  equipment 
for  processing  both  flat  and 
flexible  or  pre-curved  “Dycril” 
photopolymer  printing  plates  is 
now^  available  from  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment. 

The  units  include  both  Flat 
and  Rotary  exposure  and  wash¬ 
out  equipment,  plate  condition¬ 
ing  cabinets,  arc  lamps,  and  col¬ 
limators. 


You  can  count  on  it.. 

MORE  READERS... 
MORE  REVENUE 

^deaSjtl^ 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


Th«M  soft  synthetic  rollers  work  instant 
magic. ..in  appearance*  in  pulling 
power... in  pride  your  community 
takes  in  its  newspoper. 

Type  comes  up  clear*  readable,  invit¬ 
ing.  Halftones  sparkle*  Ads  look  better* 
pull  better  .  .  .  and  are  easier  to  sell. 
Want  ads  come  clean  and  cleor . . .  win 
new  renders*  bring  r>ew  buyers. 

DX  brings  your  newspaper  up  to  high 
quality  standards.  And  cut  composing 
room  costs.  Whatever  the  weather* 
they  run  fast  ond  cool  I  Why  wait? 


H“Our  purpose  was  to  devise 
a  more  accurate  count  of  type 
and  we  improved  production  as 
the  result,”  he  declared. 

Re-arranging  chutes  for  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  has  eliminated 
delays  in  the  comp  room. 

Under  the  new  system,  tubes 
run  direct  from  the  dispatch 
room  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  receiving  unit  on  the 
...  . .  wall  of  the  composing  room.  The 

lap-perforating  machine  ^  advertising 

rice  invenfed  by  Noel  . 

of  the  Raleigh  News  and  tubes  fall  from  any  part  of  the 
which  counts  type  by  composing  room  and  give  it  im- 
nn  instead  of  by  lines,  mediate  attention. 
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Gut  down  cost- 
step  up  qualify- 


Grinding  facilities 
at  all  four  plants. 


CARISON  Ht  lO  NEWSPAPE*  CHASE 
CAClSOt  SHEll  MATE  NNISHE* 


about  people 
IH  the  trade 

Louis  F.  Fallon  is  now  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Representative  of  Nolan 
Corporation,  Rome,  New  York. 
For  the  past  seven  years  he  has 
served  as  sales  manager  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Division  for  the 
Wiretyer  Corporation.  He  will 
represent  Nolan  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  and  New  Jer- 


Gene  Plewa  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  assistant  field  coordi¬ 
nator  in  the  field  department  of 
the  Goss  Company,  a  division 
of  MGD  (Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.).  His  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  coordinating  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  printing  equipment 
gi  well  as  repairs  or  additions 
to  existing  Goss  and  Duplex 
tubular  printing  presses  and 
stereo  machinery. 

♦  ♦  * 

Frank  Baker  recently  was  ap-  I 
pointed  field  superintendent  of 
the  field  department  of  the  Goss  i 
Company.  His  duties  include  the 
installation  and  service  of  all 
printing  presses  (newspaper, 
magazine,  rotogravure,  and  web- 
olfset),  stereo,  and  electrical 
equipment.  He  has  been  with 
the  Goss  Company  for  24  years. 

«  *  « 

Shirley  F.  Winterroth  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  i 
Daily  Pantograph  as  assistant 
production  manager  after  eight 
years  of  teaching  in  the  Alton 
and  Joliet  High  School  systems.  ‘ 
Mr.  Winterroth  started  as  a 
Pantagraph  carrier  in  1939.  , 
Later  he  worked  as  office  boy 
and  in  1941  joined  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  staff  as  an  apprentice 
printer. 

*  *  * 

James  T.  Keating  has  been 
named  Eastern  District  Man¬ 
ager  of  Bingham  Bros.  Division. 
From  the  New  York  office,  he 
will  direct  sales  and  service  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  eastern  area 
served  by  the  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Roches- 


DIRECT  PRINTING 
of  rop  color... 

•  •  .  is  producing  somo  outstanding 
riNlts  for  a  growing  numbar  of  naws- 
papars. 

tta-Hi  has  davalopad  now,  pracision 
•qaipmant  for  curving  and  mounting 
••Uravingi  for  this  procau: 

*  Tkt  SU-Hi  OVRV-A-PUTE 

•  The  Sta-Hi  MOUNT-A-PLATE 

yyt*  tor  brochura  giving  datailad 
wtonnation  and  spacifications  .  .  . 


ter,  Jersey  City  and  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  branches  of 
Sam’l  Bingham’s  Son  Mfg.  Co. 
a  «  a 

George  T.  Hutchinson  has  been 
promoted  to  production  manager 
of  the  Star- News  Newspapers 
of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  The  posi¬ 
tion  was  created  recently  and 
its  jurisdiction  includes  the  com¬ 
posing  and  press  rooms. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  served  as 
composing  room  superintendent 
the  last  nine  years.  He  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Star-News 
Newspapers  on  March  1,  1939, 
as  an  apprentice  printer, 
a  a  a 

William  E.  Rule,  composing 
room  foreman  at  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News 
for  the  past  45  years,  retired 
recently  after  51  years  service 
with  the  81-year-old  publishing 


firm.  He  started  work  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  and  in  1915  was  ap¬ 
pointed  foreman.  His  successor 
as  composing  room  foreman  is 
William  Seifferling. 

a  a  a 

Edgar  G.  Morrison  has  been 
appointed  to  the  post  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  product  plan¬ 
ning  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 
He  was  sales  manager  of  the 
Goss  Company  division. 


New  Roller  Factory 

Ideal  Roller  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  Inc.  has  selected  Marl¬ 
boro,  Massachusetts,  a  suburban 
town  15  miles  outside  of  Boston, 
and  contracted  with  Paul-Mark 
Company  of  Dedham  to  build  a 
25,000  square  foot  factory.  It  is 
scheduled  to  be  finished  early  in 
the  Fall. 


Folder  Is  Modified 
For  Highspeed  Run 

Oklahoma  City 
By  raising  one  cylinder  three 
inches,  a  complex  engineering 
job,  a  major  improvement  was 
made  in  the  new  Hoe  Color- 
matic  presses  at  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company. 

In  tests  on  another  press,  the 
folder  caused  an  abnormal 
creasing  action  on  newspapers 
when  they  ran  through  at  over 
60,000  copies  an  hour.  The  modi¬ 
fication  made  the  folder  run 
more  smoothly. 

An  endless  chain  conveyor, 
made  in  Switzerland  and  sold 
here  by  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  has  been  installed  in 
the  pressroom  and  an  M.A.N. 
automatic  plate  -  casting  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  added  to  stereo 
equipment. 


The  LUDLOW 
Way  to  Profits 


CORPORATION 
23S  W.  Waihtngton  Blvd. 
Whitfiar,  Caliwnia 


Ludlow  and  Elrod  afford  profitable  operation 
with  direct  production  results,  avoiding  un¬ 
necessary  steps  that  slow  down  the  work. 
Both  have  earned  their  standing  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry— Ludlow  for  fine  typography  and 
Elrod  for  quality  strip  material. 

Ludlow  All-Slug  Composition 

Setting  direct  Ludlow  slugline  composition 
with  easily-handled  matrices,  from  copy  to 
hot  metal  to  form,  eliminates  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  purchase  of  single  type.  Solid  slug 
forms  expedite  make-up  and  lockup,  and 
save  pressroom  time.  These  short  cuts  mean 
larger  profits  for  you. 

Elrod  Quality  Strip  Material 

This  is  a  single-purpose  machine  that  effec¬ 
tively  produces  an  abundance  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  strip  material  for  many  uses.  Simple  in 
design  and  mechanism,  the  Elrod  requires 
minimum  operator  attention,  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  withstands  hard  use.  Idea!  for  spacing 
material,  rule  and  base.  Gas  or  electric-heat¬ 
ed;  six  different  models  to  fit  your  needs. 


Ludlow  and  Elrod  folders  will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  profits— 
write  for  your  free  copies 

Ludlow  T ypograph  Company  •  2032  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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FOSTER  SILVER  KING 


GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  RUST  FOR  10  YEARS 

NEW  LOWER  PRICES 


Write  for  Catalog,  &  Prices! 
nvffipn  LOcu^t  8-2166 

jlLll  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Cof  13th  &  Cherry  Streets,  Phrlo  7,  Pa 


broad  moving  belts  lo  forwtnl 
the  bundle  onto  tb-  convejor. 
To  avoid  collisions  bi  tween  bun¬ 
dles  l)eing  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
veyor  and  those  already  moving 
on  the  conveyor,  a  ‘  traffic  cop" 
has  been  incorporated  into  the 
system.  As  a  bundle  moves 
from  the  tyer  onto  the  hinged 
conveyor  its  weight  depresses  a 
metal  bar  between  the  two  belts. 
A  detector  finger  extending 
across  the  mail  cotiveyor  near 
the  feed-in  point  will,  if  a  bun¬ 
dle  is  on  the  hinged  conveyor, 
trip  a  relay  which,  in  turn,  ac¬ 
tuates  an  air  piston  to  move  a 
braking  bar  across  the  conveyor 
against  the  side  of  the  bundle 
and  hold  it  there  until  the  in¬ 
coming  bundle  has  l)een  de¬ 
livered  to  the  main  conveyor. 
In  every  case  the  bundle  from 
the  tyer  has  the  right-of-way, 
to  avoid  backing  up  at  the  tying 
station. 

In  operation,  the  control  con¬ 
sole  operator,  calle<l  the  dis¬ 
patcher,  is  notified  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  truck  at  its  station 
on  the  loading  dock  by  an  indi¬ 
cator  light  on  the  panel  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  truck’s  station 
number.  The  dispatcher  con¬ 
sults  his  call  sheet  to  determine 
the  number  of  bundles  needed 
for  the  truck’s  route  and  sets 
counting  of  the  the  number  on  the  counter.  The 
automatic  sequence  selector, 
which  determines  from  which 
tying  line  and  in  what  order  the 
accomplished  by  truck  is  to  be  serviced,  is  then 
set  and  power  switched  on.  Aft¬ 
er  this  the  operation  becomes 
fully  automatic. 

The  system  may  be  manually 
over-ridden  during  any  phase 
of  the  automatic  operation. 


housed  manufac- 

Products  Division,  Borg-War-  Operator  at  console  in  Washington  Star  mailroom. 

ner  Corporation,  Elgin,  Ill. 

Locat^  on  the  third  floor,  the  to  any  of  18  chutes  leading  to  mounted  on  the  main  conveyor 
mailroom  receives  finished  pa-  the  loading  dock.  opposite  each  of  the  18  delivery 

pers  directly  from  the  press  The  main  dispatching  con-  chutes  currently  in  use.  These 
room  below  via  belt  type  con-  veyor,  extending  from  wall  to  deflectors  are  constructed  so 
veyors.  There  are  six  lines,  each  wall  and  parallel  to  the  loading  that  the  bundles  can  be  switched 
consisting  of  a  delivery  con-  dock  below,  with  its  18  indi-  from  the  conveyor  to  the  chute 
veyor  from  the  press  room,  a  vidual  chute  delivery  deflectors  regardless  of  the  direction  of 
counter  and  stacker  with  a  cen-  and  the  control  console  are  des-  conveyor  travel,  or  the  deflector 
tral  powered  roller  conveyor,  ignated  by  the  manufacturer,  can  be  detracted  so  that  the 
bundle  joggers,  an  underwrap  the  T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan  bundles  will  travel  past  to  the 
unit,  a  wire  tying  machine  and  company,  as  the  “Programmed  desired  chute, 
a  delivery  conveyor  leading  to  Dispatch  System.’’  The  Sheri-  Accurate 
the  main  dispatching  conveyor,  dan  equipment  eliminates  the  number  of  bundles  delivered  to 

The  “Console”  is  a  raised  need  of  manual  handling  and  a  chute  (which  is  essential  to 
platform  supporting  a  20-foot  counting  of  the  bundles  between  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
long  series  of  elaborate  and  the  tying  machines  and  the  system)  is  s 
complex  control  panels.  The  loading  dock,  and  makes  cer-  means  of  a  finger  extending  up- 
panels  are  studded  with  216  in-  tain  that  trucks  are  loaded  in  ward  from  the  bottom  of  the 
dicator  lights,  144  adjusting  the  sequence  desired  by  the  dis-  trough  between  the  conveyor 
dials  and  72  operating  push  patcher  for  maximum  speed  of  and  the  chute.  There  is  one  such 
buttons.  Its  purpose  is  to  con-  delivery  to  news  stands  and  counting  finger  on  each  side  of 
trol  24  conveyor  sections  ex-  home  delivery  distribution  cen-  the  trough  to  accommodate  de¬ 
tending  250  feet  with  18  de-  ters.  livery  of  the  bundles  from 

flectors  for  switching  bundles  of  The  main  dispatching  con-  either  side  of  the  deflector.  As 
newspapers  from  the  conveyor  veyor  is  made  up  of  20-foot  a  bundle  passes  over  either  de- 

-  modular  units  with  two  “draw  tector  finger  it  depresses  the 
bridges”  to  permit  passage  finger  which  in  turn  operates  a 


Windsor  Star’s 
Expansion  Begun 


Tbt  OMt  Knnm  CHASES 
IB  Tin  GrapMe  Arts  Indistry. 

TtiB  Best  VON  Cm  Buy! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Choice  in 
stereotype  departments  where  ritMity 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  nuintenance. 

Consider  Those  Features 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steel  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coast-to-coast, 
handle  AMSCO  products. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


PI.4^  r  EXPANSION 

The  g  r  J  w  t  h  of  suburban 
weekly  n*  Aspapers  is  graphi- 
(jlly  illustrated  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Moreau  Publications 
plant  in  Orange,  N.  J. 

A  new  wing  containing  6,500 
square  f»et  of  floor  space  is 
nearing  completion.  Half  of  the 
space  is  .-lightly  below  ground 
level  where  three  freight-car 
lffaH<i  (about  80  tons)  of  news¬ 
print  rolls  can  be  stored,  and 
half  of  it  on  the  floor  above 
which  forms  an  addition  to  the 
composing  room. 

The  old  building  at  17  North 
Essex  avenue.  Orange,  contains 
8,065  square  feet  of  floor  space 
but  much  of  this  is  in  second 
floor  offices  which  could  not  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  expanding 
needs  of  the  shop.  The  latter 
has  been  “bursting  its  seams” 
for  some  years  now  turning  out 
11  newspapers,  averaging  a 
total  of  250  newspaper  pages 
per  week  (with  the  exception 
of  the  slower  July  and  August 
period). 

In  addition,  46  “Shoppers” 
were  produced  during  the  last 
year  to  advertise  special  sales 
events  of  the  merchants  of  the 
various  towns.  These  averaged 
20  tabloid  pages  in  size. 

Production  problems  are  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  weeklies  bear  Thursday 
datelines  necessitating  a  tight 
press  schedule  through  Wednes¬ 
day  aftem(X)n,  Wednesday  night 
and  Thursday  morning.  Space 
was  so  limited  in  the  old  shop 
that  in  most  cases  one  news¬ 
paper  would  have  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  before  the  pages  of  the 
next  one  could  be  laid  out.  Now 
with  the  additional  space,  men 
in  the  composing  room  can  be 
making  up  pages  of  various 
newspapers  well  ahead  of  their 
press  time. 

Five  of  the  newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  plant  l^long  to 
Charles  E.  Moreau,  five  of  them 
to  the  Sam  Howard  group  of 
Irvington,  and  one  of  them  the 
•Veic  Jersey  Herald-News,  is  a 
Newark  Negro  weekly.  It  is 
the  only  tabloid  size  newspa¬ 
per  among  those  produced. 

Charles  E.  Moreau  came  to 
Bloomfield  in  1926  when  his  fa¬ 
ther  bought  the  Bloomfield  In- 
itpendent  Press.  In  1935  after 
the  father  had  died,  the  younger 
Moreau  started  the  Glen  Ridge 
Paper.  In  1939  he  took  over  the 
Ootlp  Courier  of  the  Oranges  & 
Maplewood  then  in  receiver¬ 
ship.  After  the  company  was  re¬ 
organized,  he  changed  the  name 
of  the  paper  to  the  Orange 
Transcript  and  to  weekly  pub¬ 
lication.  In  1941  he  bought  the 
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East  Orange  Record  and  in  1944 
founded  the  West  Orange 
Chronicle. 

It  is  the  former  Daily  Courier 
plant  that  has  now  l)een  ex¬ 
panded.  This  was  accomplished 
by  buying  the  house  next  door, 
tearing  a  rear  wing  off  of  it  and 
extending  the  shop  across  its 
backyard.  The  remainder  of  this 
house  has  been  left  standing  and 
is  leased  as  offices  and  as  a 
rooming  house.  Some  day  it  may 
l)e  demolished  for  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Moreau  plant  or 
to  provide  a  parking  lot. 

The  expansion,  including  the 
purchase  of  the  property  next 
door,  the  erection  of  the  new 
wing  and  the  installation  of  ad¬ 
ditional  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  will  cost  ateut  $100,000. 

The  Sam  Howard  newspapers, 
produced  by  Moreau  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  as  a  printing  job, 
are  the  Irvington  Herald,  the 
Union  Leader,  the  Vailsburgh 
Leader,  the  Suburban  Leader 
and  the  Roselle  Spectator. 

The  staff  of  the  Moreau  news¬ 
papers  has  had  to  expand  along 
with  its  plant.  In  the  Bloomfield 
office  there  are  12  office  em¬ 
ployees  and  five  in  the  job  print¬ 
ing  plant  operated  there.  At 
Orange  are  23  office  employees 
and  58  shop  workers,  an  over¬ 


all  total  of  98  employees.  More 
than  800  tons  of  newsprint  a 
year  are  used. 

• 

Weekly  Dies;  Daily 
Takes  Over  Its  Assets 

Stanton,  Mich. 

This  community  in  southwest 
Michigan  has  witne.ssed  the 
closing  of  its  84-year-old  weekly 
new.spaper,  the  Mimtcalm  Coun¬ 
ty  .VcM’s  ...  its  most  recent 
titb  .  .  .  but  operating  most  of 
its  existence  as  the  Stanton 
Clipper-Herald. 

Clarence  Smazle,  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  publication 
since  1956,  said  he  had  found 
it  economically  impossible  to 
continue  the  paper.  He  had 
printed  it  in  his  St.  Louis 
(Mich.)  Leader-Press  plant. 

“No  one  likes  to  see  a  voice 
die  and  a  newspa()er  is  a  voice,” 
Smazle  said.  “Rut  under  the 
circumstances  I  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  suspending  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  Smazle  purchased  the  pa- 
l)er  from  Joseph  Grim,  now’ 
publisher  of  the  weekly  at  Far- 
well,  Mich.  Mr.  Grim  had  taken 
back  the  paper  after  once  hav¬ 
ing  sold  it  to  Frank  Gruber, 
Hollywood  Scenario  and  TV 
script  writer. 

Subscription  lists,  the  name 
and  the  second  class  mailing 
permit  of  the  Stanton  paper 
have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Greenville  (Mich.)  Daily  News, 
owned  by  Dale  Stafford. 


SUNDAY  LAWS 

ore  unfair  and  unnecessary  .  .  . 

Seventh-day  Adventists 

believe  Sunday  laws  are  discriminafory 
and  are  religious  in  motivation  and  effect. 

As  such  they  do  violence  to  civil  and 
religious  liberties. 

Sunday  "Blue  Laws"  have  no  place 

in  a  society  of  free  men. 


79  Per  Cent 
Growth  Told 

Upland,  Calif. 

The  average  circulation  in¬ 
crease  of  all  California  dailies 
from  1950  to  1960  is  79  percent, 
according  to  Vernon  V.  Paine, 
newspaper  broker. 

The  Hayward  Daily  Rex’iew  is 
the  decade’s  top  growth  paper 
in  California,  with  a  403  percent 
gain,  Mr.  Paine  reports.  Pres¬ 
ent  circulation  of  26,140  com¬ 
pares  with  5193  in  1950. 

The  Fullerton  News-Tribune 
and  the  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  are  the  runners-up  for  per¬ 
centage  gains.  Mr.  Paine  reports 
on  the  basis  of  compilations  con¬ 
trasting  CNPA  Directory  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  10  years. 

Next  come  the  Anaheim  Bul¬ 
letin,  Escondido  Times- Advocate, 
Eureka  Times-Standard,  Los 
Gatos  Times-Observer,  Redondo 
Beach  Daily  Breeze  and  Santa 
Marin  Times. 

Others  in  the  top  20  listed  by 
Mr.  Paine  are:  Burbank  Daily 
Review,  Whittier  Daily  News, 
Oceanside  Blade-Review,  Oxnard 
Press-Courier,  Orange  Daily 
News,  Woodland  Democrat,  Po¬ 
mona  Progress-Bulletin,  Ontario 
Daily  Report,  Santa  Ana  Regis¬ 
ter,  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal  and  Palo  .Alto  Times. 

Five  California  newspapers 
lost  circulation  in  the  10-year 
period,  he  reports. 


FREE—*  28-pa9e,  thumb-indexed,  leatherette-bound,  background 
reference  volume  on  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church. 
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Drama  critics  of  the  Denver  newspapers  are  betting  Mary 
Chase  has  another  Broadway  winner  in  her  latest  fantasy. 
“Loretta  Mason  Potts.”  The  former  newsgal  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  “Harvey”  some  years  ago  and  scored  later  with  “Mrs. 
McThing.”  Now  she  has  come  up  with  a  play  about  a  baby¬ 
sitter.  The  University  of  Denver  ^hool  of  the  Theatre  gave  the 
play  its  premiere  performance  and  none  other  than  Helen 
Bonfils,  a  part-owner  of  the  Denver  Post,  carried  off  the  role 
of  Mrs.  Newby,  the  baby-sitter,  with  rave  notices.  Miss  Bonfils. 
in  addition  to  being  a  professional  actress,  has  a  producer’s 
share  of  the  very  successful  “Thurber  Carnival.” 

— Little  did  William  A.  Cordingley,  national  adverlisinK  man¬ 
ager,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  realize— 20  years  ago^that 
one  of  his  1940  Harvard  Freshman  football  squad  teammates, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  would  one  day  be  running  for  President.  .  .  . 
Joe  Maekey,  my  staff mate  on  the  ISetr  York  Sun,  now  a  publicist 
for  Warner  Brothers,  has  a  naughty  Hollywood  novel  railed  “The 
Cruel  City“  (Belmont  Books)  coming  out  Sept.  12.  He  wrote 
“The  Froth  Estate,”  a  book  of  crazy  newspaper  experiences,  and 
the  “Silky  Collins”  magazine  stories.  .  .  .  Dick  Hoenig,  AP  busi¬ 
ness-financial  writer,  is  beaming  about  the  birth  of  his  first  child, 
Jeffrey  Mark.  .  .  .  The  only  way  to  learn  to  write  is  by  doing  a 
lot  of  writing  and  a  good  stdiool  is  a  newspaper  job,  Robertson 
Davies  admonishes  would-be  writers  in  the  Philad^phia  Bulletin. 
He  advises:  “Far  more  than  they  know,  writing  is  a  matter  of 
practice.  Waiting  for  inspiration  is  a  waste  of  time;  on  a  news* 
paper  inspiration  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  practice  is  con¬ 
stant,  under  rigorous  conditions.  It  is  to  the  writer  what  scales 
and  exercises  are  to  a  pianist;  they  may  teach  him  certainty  of 
touch,  and  facility.” 

— Under  title  of  “Big  Hunk  of  Man  Finds  He’s  All  Flab,” 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  columnist  Walter  Kaner  wrote 
this  lead:  “Modestly,  but  truthfully,  I  must  admit  I’m  one 
gorgeous  hunk  of  man.  Frankly,  I’ve  been  the  peach  of  the 
beach  all  Summer.  Girls  roll  their  baby  blue  eyes  over  my 
bronzed,  muscle-rippled  fantastic  physique  and  swoon.  In  my 
iridescent  pink  swim  trunks.  I’m  just  a  barrel -chested  body 
beautiful.  ^  when  I  heard  there’s  a  new  outfit  in  town  called 
the  Muscle  Men  Agency  which  provides  husky  models  for 
movies  and  TV,  I  dashed  over  to  see  the  owner,  figuring  this 
could  start  a  whole  new  career  for  me.”  He  reported  how  he 
tore  off  his  shirt  and  stood  before  the  guy — “a  living  doll — the 
flower  of  manhood,  pot  and  all.”  But  the  agency  man  gasped: 
“You  must  want  the  doctor’s  oflBce  across  the  hall.” 

— Hard-riding  WAC  Capt.  Jan  Dic^cemon,  Kansas  City  Star 
art  editor,  while  on  annual  active  duty  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  this 
Summer,  rode  a  mile  of  the  Pony  Express  centennial  run.  Starting 
with  schoolgirl  assignments  for  the  Big  Spring  (Texas)  Herald, 
she  moved  to  the  Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter-News  and  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Columbian  before  joining  the  Star.  .  .  .  These  two  head¬ 
lines  appeared  in  different  spots  on  the  same  front  page  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot:  “Knee  Infection  Forces  Nixon  Into 
Hospital”— “Medical  Bill  Sent  to  Ike.”  .  .  .  Assistant  Managing 
Editor  Ted  Bernstein,  New  York  Times,  leaving  for  a  temporary 
assignment  in  Paris,  suspended  his  blame-praise  sheet,  ‘^Sinners 
and  Winners,”  for  a  few  montlis  with  this  announcement:  ‘^he 
lint  picker  has  been  placed  in  its  felt-lined  case.  The  hair  splitter 
has  been  coated  with  grease  and  nestled  into  its  little  leather 
sheath.  The  molehill  magnifier  has  been  shined  and  slipped  into 
its  chamois  sack.  And  the  gentle-action  back  patter  has  been  put 
into  a  idastic  bag  bearing  the  familiar  legend  that  rather  exag¬ 
gerates  the  juvenile  delinquency  menaf%:  *To  avoid  danger  of 
suffocation  keep  away  from  babies  and  children.’  ” 

— Editor  Carl  M.  Saunders,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
writes:  “Speaking  of  headlines,  here’s  one  that  caused  a  lot  of 
argument  over  the  local  bars.  When  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  died,  I  wrote  the  page  1  top  streamer: 
‘Great  Dissenter  Joins  Majority.’  As  you  will  remember.  Judge 
Holmes  commonly  dissented  with  majority  opinions  of  the  court. 


David  W.  Kendall,  now  special  counsel  to  President  r.isenhowQ 
and  a  former  Citizen  Patriot  staffer,  called  it  the  best  headliae 
he’d  ever  read.  Some  of  the  members  of  our  stall,  however 
said  it  left  the  reader  puzzled:  Who  was  the  great  diseenter 
and  what  majority  had  he  joined?  I’ll  admit  it  was  a  trick 
head,  but  1  still  remember  it  with  relish.” 

Rim  Man’s  Candidate 

By  Joseph  E.  Ray 

('.opy  Dewk,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press 

Since  this  is  an  clectifHi  year  and  whereas  it  is  fashionable  far 
every  organization  with  at  least  10  members  to  endorse  a  Preti. 
dential  candidate,  and  whereas  the  I.>eague  of  Head-Hunting  Riai 
Men,  Ltd.  does  not  intend  to  be  left  out.  Now  Therefore  let  it  be 
known  that  we  have  sur>’eyed  the  field  and  i-oncluded: 

—That  our  interests  are  best  served  by  the  nomination  for 
President — and  I  blush  at  the  mentimi— Joe  Ray.  Reason:  tbr 
name  fits  in  any  size  type  you  have  in  your  cotton-picking  roah 
posing  room!  J-o-e  R-a-y — what  euphony!  Brevity,  thy  name  it  Raj. 

Personally  I  like  Jack  Kennedy,  or  should  1  say  1  like  hit 
father’s  millions.  Kennedy  comes  close  in  30  pt.  type  Imt  wiH 
never  make  the  grade  in  good  virile  square  Gothic.  .All  mcasnm 
hereinafter  quotcxl  will  be  1-column. 

Hubert  Humphrey  obviously  does  not  deserve  serious  considera¬ 
tion  by  our  group,  for  any  man  with  a  fat  “m”  in  his  name  it 
automatically  a  Mc(x»y  to  us  Hatfields.  Stuart  .Symington,  another 
Democrat,  is  merely  another  also-ran  for  the  same  reason,  aad 
besides  his  last  handle  is  longer  than  a  Tennessee  well  rope!  If 
he  wants  to  legally  change  it  to  .Stu  .Sym  we’ll  convene  our  excea- 
tive  <-ommittee  for  a  reappraisal.  Our  hard-pressed  brothm 
would  go  for  Sym,  I'm  sure,  altlioiigh  keep  in  mind  he  still  hat 
an  “m”  and  Ray  doesn’t. 

As  for  Illinois  squire  .Adlai  .Stevenson,  our  group  has  knowa 
for  years  his  name  was  the  real  reason  for  his  failure  to  whip 
Ike.  The  LHHRM  made  a  post-convention  deal  with  the  Republicaa 
camp  guaranteeing  us  the  right  to  use  Ike  in  all  headlines  while 
.Adlai  chose  to  spurn  our  offer.  The  effect  of  our  influence  it 
now  history. 

Turning  to  Republicans,  Nixon,  next  to  Ray,  is  a  strong  coa- 
tender.  Dirk  Nixon  is  nice  and  short  and  fits  snugly  in  1  cotanm. 
even  36  pt.  But  Nelson  Rotdiefeller— ugh!  TTiat  man  simply  mati 
Icuve  public  life.  How  he  made  the  Executive  Mansion  at  ill 
still  baffles  our  political  advisors.  There  is  no  way  of  knowiag 
how  many  ulcers  he  has  caused  among  our  craft  in  this  stale. 
Without  Rocky  or  Nelson  to  fall  back  on  we  all  would  be  raviait 
lunatics  by  now.  Harriman  was  tough  but  R-O-C-K-E-F-E-L-LE-R 
toi^her. 

These  days  it  is  every  bloc  for  itself.  The  ladies  pick  their 
candidate  based  on  his  manly  looks;  the  unions  on  his  sympathiei 
for  the  working  man  and  the  IJIHRM  on  brevity.  That  brings  ne 
to  Joe  Ray.  What  brevity!  What  euphony!  Joe  casU  one  vote 
for . 


.AMERKLAN  YOUTH 

.Associated  Press  newspapers 
have  given  teen-agers  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak  up  on  the 
theme  “What’s  Right  About 
American  Youth,”  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  essay  contest. 

Most  of  the  300  newspapers 
using  the  popular  Eugene  Gil¬ 
bert  survey,  “What  Young  Peo¬ 
ple  Think,”  participated.  The 
feature  is  distributed  by  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Newsfeatures  and 
both  Mr.  Gilbert  and  APN 
sponsored  the  writing  competi¬ 
tion,  which  included  a  $500  first 
prize  and  15  other  prizes  of 
$25  each. 

The  16  winning  essays  were 
selected  from  among  1,200  fin¬ 
alists,  with  participating  news¬ 
papers  conducting  local  contest 
and  forwarding  outstanding  en¬ 
tries  to  the  national  judging. 

“If  newspaper  editors  have 
had  any  doubts  about  American 
youth’s  ability  to  express  itself 


with  the  written  word,  a  glance 
through  the  essays  will  prove 
any  concern  on  that  score  is 
unnecessary,”  said  Eugene  Gil¬ 
bert,  president  of  the  Gilbert 
Research  Co.  “The  quality  of 
entries  was  so  outstanding  that 
we  aw’arded  15  supplemental 
prizes  of  the  10  originally 
planned.” 

The  common  theme  running 
through  many  of  the  essays 
was  that  adults  tend  to  judge 
teen-agers  by  the  well-publi¬ 
cized  crimes  of  a  few. 

The  winning  essay  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  17-year-old  Beryl  Jean 
Ward  of  Amarillo,  Texas.  Her 
indictment  of  the  adult  world 
and  its  continual  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  American  youth  was  en¬ 
tered  in  a  contest  conducted  by 
the  Amarillo  Globe-Times.  Other 
winners  ranged  in  age  from  14 
to  19  and  were  from  such  widely 
scattered  areas  as  Hawaii,  Ar 
kansas  and  South  Dakota. 
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Bar  Confers 
Gavel  Award 
On  4  Dailies 

Washington 
Ten  representatives  of  the 
neirspaper,  television  and  radio 
industries  received  1960  “Gavel 
Awards”  from  the  American 
Bar  Association  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  legal 
ind  judicial  systems. 

This  was  the  largest  number 
of  “Gavels”  to  be  presented  by 
the  Association  since  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  public  service  awards 
program  in  1957. 

Through  the  gavel  awards  the 
legal  profession  accords  national 
recognition  of  distinguished 
service  on  the  part  of  the  media 
of  information  and  entertain¬ 
ment  in  any  of  the  following 
subject  areas:  (1)  Increasing 
public  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  American  system 
of  law  and  justice,  (2)  Cooper- 
ttiiig  with  the  organized  bar  of 
tbe  nation  to  improve  court 
idministration,  and  (3)  Ex¬ 
plaining  the  role  of  the  lawyer 
in  American  life. 

Winners  of  the  1960  awards: 

NEWSPAPERS 


Washington  Post  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  editorials  explaining 
the  Constitutional  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  analyzing 
the  need  for  additional  federal 
judges.” 

Merlo  Pusey,  author  of  the 
series,  will  receive  a  duplicate 
givel. 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  for 
“editorials  and  articles  explain¬ 
ing  the  role  of  judges  and  law-  i 
yen  in  the  American  judicial 
system.” 

John  Lofton,  author  of  the 
series,  will  receive  a  duplicate 
gnvel. 

Portland  Oregonian  for  “a  i 
special  LAW  DAY  USA  maga- 
dne  section  explaining  the  role 
of  the  American  lawyer  as  fam¬ 
ily  counselor.” 

Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers 
(Decatur,  Ill.)  for  “a  note¬ 
worthy  series  of  articles  on  the  _ 

first  National  Conference  on 
Judicial  Selection  and  Court 
Administration  in  Chicago.” 

0.  T.  Banton,  legislative  and 
l«g»l  news  editor,  and  author 
of  the  series,  will  receive  a  dupli- 
tKte  gavel. 

TELEVISION 

KPIX-TV  (San  Francisco — 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.) 
fiw  “fostering  public  under- 
*t«nding  of  the  processes  of 
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criminal  law  through  its  docu¬ 
mentary  television  production 
‘A  Life  in  the  Balance’.” 

WRC-TV  (Washington,  D.  C. 
—National  Broadcasting  Co.) 
for  “increasing  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  role  of  juvenile 
courts  in  the  American  judicial 
system.” 

Paisano  Productions  ( Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.)  for  “dramatizing 
basic  legal  safeg^uards  afforded 
to  accused  persons,  through  the 
‘Perry  Mason’  television  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Tulane  Close-Up  (Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Orleans,  La.)  for 
the  “nationally  televised  pro¬ 
gram  ‘With  Justice  For  All,’ 
explaining  the  functions  of  legal 
aid  and  defender  services  in  aid¬ 
ing  indigent  persons.” 

RADIO 

WRCV  (Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
National  Broadcasting  Co.)  for 
“contributing  to  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  administration 
of  justice  through  the  radio 
series  ‘Law  in  Action’.” 


WHAS  (Louisville,  Ky.  — 
Courier-Journal)  for  “in¬ 
creasing  public  understanding  of 
the  American  system  of  law  and 
justice  through  the  radio  series 
‘It’s  the  Law’.” 

More  than  1,200  lawyers, 
judges,  government  officials  and 
bar  leaders  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
Scotland  and  Canada,  attended 
the  annual  award  presentation 
ceremonies  here  Sept.  1. 

• 

Joe  Leiiliart  Joins 
.Management  Firm 

Joseph  W.  Lenhart  has  joined 
Collier  Elliott  &  Associates, 
management  consultants  to  the 
printing  industry,  as  a  methods 
analyst. 

Mr.  Lenhart  for  the  past  six 
years  was  assistant  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute’s  Mechanical  &  Service 
Division. 

.As  a  captain  in  the  army,  he 
served  as  Job  &  Methods  Analyst 
with  the  Adjutant  General’s  of¬ 
fice  in  Washington  for  three 
years. 


One  Paper  Now 
For  Tri-City  Area 

Monessen,  Pa. 

The  Monessen  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent  and  the  Charleroi  Mail  have 
l)een  merged  into  one  newspaper, 
the  Valley  Independent. 

Announcement  of  the  merger 
was  made  Sept.  1  by  Harry  Pore 
Jr.,  president  and  ^itor  of  Mon 
Valley  Newspaper,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  daily  afternoon 
newspapers. 

Combined  circulation  of  both 
papers  totals  about  14,500  daily. 

■rhe  company  was  formed  last 
March.  Mr.  Pore  and  his  brother, 
William,  purchased  the  Mail. 
They  formerly  published  the 
Daily  Independent. 

The  new  newspaper  will  pub¬ 
lish  under  a  Charleroi-Donora- 
Monessen  dateline  and  will  main¬ 
tain  offices  in  these  communities. 
Two  editions  will  be  published 
— one  for  the  Charleroi-Donora 
area  and  the  other  for  the  Mon¬ 
essen  area. 
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Otto  O.  Binder  Does 
Daily  Science  Panel 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


A  daily  science  panel,  “Our 
Ever  Changing  World,”  by  Otto 
O.  Binder,  is  being  introduced 
by  Columbia  Features,  Inc. 

Mr.  Binder,  author  of  several 
books  and  150  science-fact  arti¬ 
cles  and  350  science-fiction  arti¬ 
cles,  was  appointed  editor-in- 
chief  of  Space  World,  “The 
News  Magazine  of  Astro- 
Science,”  entirely  non-fiction 
and  authentic,  when  the  bi¬ 
monthly  slick  pictorial  was  be¬ 
gun  last  February. 

“Our  Ever  Changing  World” 
appears  six  days  a  week  in  two- 
column  format  and  is  entirely 
factual  and  authentic.  Each 
panel  is  pegged  to  the  intense 
interest  in  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  about  today’s  scientific 
developments  and  the  outlook 
for  the  immediate  future. 

Illustrator  .4nderson 

Illustrator  for  the  graphic 
panel  is  Murphy  Anderson  of 
Emerson,  N.  J.,  almost  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  Mr.  Binder,  who  lives 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  at 
Englewood,  N.  J.  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  has  been  a  science  fiction 
fan  and  has  drawn  illustrations 
of  space  ships  for  years. 

“We  are  living  today  in  what 
is  unquestionably  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  period  of  human  history,” 
remarked  Mr.  Binder,  a  frus¬ 
trated  scientist  but  successful 


science  writer  for  26  years, 
with  infectious  enthusiasm.  “A 
science  wonderland  is  opening 
up  before  our  awed  eyes.  Daily 
something  new  and  fantastic 
comes  out  of  this  Pandora’s 
Box. 

“We  are  all  of  us  riding  the 
Nina,  Pinta  and  Santa  Maria 
with  modem  Columbuses  who 
are  discovering  dozens  of  new 
worlds  in  the  realm  of  human 
thought  and  progress,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “All  the  adventurous 
sagas  of  the  Golden  West  are 
repeating  a  hundredfold  as 
mankind  marches  into  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  future.” 

Mind-staggering  results  of 
pioneering  investigation  into 
the  mysterious  undersea  re¬ 
gions,  the  secret  of  life,  the 
riddles  of  the  atom  lie  around 
the  next  comer,  he  predicted. 

Fiction  Becomes  Fart 

“Fiction  today,  fact  tomorrow 
— that  cliche  is  really  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  this  era,”  asserted  Mr, 
Binder.  “We  are  in  the  Space 
Age  now.  It  has  swept  us  up 
like  a  tidal  wave.  The  Aladdin’s 
Lamp  of  astronautical  science 
will  bring  worldwide  miracles 
of  immense  importance  for  cen¬ 
turies  ahead. 

“In  the  next  decade  alone,  we 
can  expect  worldwide  television 
satellites,  long-range  weather 


Far  Sands’^ 

by  Andrew  Garve  ...  a  powerful  and  moving 
novel  raises  the  exciting  question:  Did  his 
bride’s  twin  sister  murder  her  husband  for  his 
money — and  in  her  guilty  flight  drown  hy 
accident?  The  author  of  “The  Cuckoo  Line 
Affair,”  “The  End  of  the  Track,”  “The  Golden 
Deed”  carries  the  thrilled  reader  to  a  surprising  denouement  in 
the  new  weekly  serial  starting  Sunday,  September  18  .  .  . 

Blue  Ribbon  Serialis 

are  first-run  stories  of  first-rate  craftsmen  .  .  .  top  fiction  bought 
at  top  prices  .  .  .  and  edited  for  suspense  for  readers  who  want 
the  best!  CT-NYN  serials  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  largest 
newspapers  in  America  .  .  .  will  help  your  paper  toward  bigger 
and  better  growth.  For  synopses,  starting  dates,  prices — phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 
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forecasting  from  space,  naviga¬ 
tional  guidance  of  all  ships  — 
all  and  more  are  as  inevitable 
as  tomorrow’s  sunrise,”  he 
added. 

Otto  0.  Binder  believes  this 
very  year  of  1960  will  see  the 
headline  of  the  century — “First 
Astronaut  In  Space.”  He  be¬ 
lieves  living  youngsters  today 
will  leave  footprints  on  the 
moon  and  other  planets,  win¬ 
ning  places  in  the  Interplane¬ 
tary  Hall  of  Fame. 

Ticket  to  Tomorrow 

“  ‘Our  Ever  Changing  World’ 
is  everyone’s  ticket  to  tomorrow 
in  a  daily  pictorial  guided  tour 
of  today’s  new  frontiers  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,”  explained  the 
author. 

A  minimum  of  script  is  used 
in  the  one-panel  presentations, 
entirely  non-technical,  under¬ 
standable  to  all.  Illustrations 
tell  the  story  vividly.  Break¬ 
throughs  in  all  fields  will  be  re¬ 
ported  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  drive  into  the  frontier 
of  space. 

Here  are  some  panel  sub¬ 
jects  :  “Balloon”  Satellites, 
Earth’s  Tiny  Moons,  Remodel- 
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ling  the  World,  Space  Deep 
Freeze,  Moon  Farm,  Robot 
Medicos,  Sight-Seeing  Satellite, 
Blimps  on  Mars,  Beryllium, 
Wonder  Metal;  Venus,  Water 
World;  Colliding  Galaxies, 
Earthly  Rocketliners,  Red 
Planet  Riddle,  Electronic  Mail¬ 
man,  Seeing  Atoms,  Space 
t  Storms,  Wandering  Worlds,  In¬ 
terplanetary  Navy,  Space  Pow¬ 
erhouse,  Satellite  Sports  Sta¬ 
dium,  World’s  Loudest  Noise, 
Space  Death  Rays,  Solar  Wind, 
Peerless  Plastics,  Space  Pros¬ 
pecting. 

I  The  first  issue  of  Mr.  Bind¬ 
er’s  new  magazine  earlier  this 
year  had  articles  by  such  scien¬ 
tists  as  Wemher  von  Braun, 
Willy  Ley,  G.  Henry  Stine,  Dr. 

I  Isaac  Asimov  and  Dr.  John  R. 

I  Pierce. 

j  “We  could  have  beaten  the 
I  Russians  into  space  with  a  satel¬ 
lite  by  two  years,”  asserted  Mr. 

I  Binder.  “Wemher  von  Braun 
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was  ready  to  orbit  a  satellite 
in  1955,  but  he  never  got  the 
go-ahead.  If  we  only  put  our 
best  minds,  better  planning  by 
the  brass,  and  enough  money 
behind  it,  I  believe  we  could 
still  make  up  for  lost  time  and 
get  ahead  in  this  race.” 

“I  don’t  think  enough  persons 
in  the  right  places  realize  that 
the  Russians  could  just  as  easily 
dominate  the  world  with  a  series 
of  space  stations  and  ove^ 
whelmingly  advanced  technology 
as  they  could  by  winning  a  war 
right  here  on  earth,”  he  added. 

Prophetic  Foresight 

Back  in  1953,  Otto  Binder 
predicted  the  first  unmanned 
missile  would  be  landed  on  the 
moon  in  1960  and  the  Russians 
did  so.  He  now  predicts  the  first 
manned  trip  to  the  moon  will 
be  in  1965.  He  believes  the  U.  S. 
could  get  there  first  if  it  made 
the  concentrated  effort  required. 
A  Binder  story  predicting 
atomic  energy  six  years  before 
it  was  achieved  was  microfilmed 
and  buried  in  the  Time  Capsule 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
in  1939. 

During  the  26  years  of  his 
free-lance  career,  Mr.  Binder 
has  accumulated  a  fine  .scientific 
reference  library  of  25,000  items 
plus  a  morgpje  of  art  samples  to 
guide  artists. 

Columbia  Features  plans  later 
to  issue  “Our  Ever  Changing 
World”  in  color  in  one-third 
page  format  for  Sunday  use  in 
addition  to  the  daily  panels. 

*  *  * 

‘BOOTS’  CONTINUED 

Edgar  Martin,  creator  of  the 
daily  comic  strip,  “Boots  and 
Her  Buddies”  and  the  Sunday 
page,  “Boots,”  died  Aug.  30  in 
Clear>\’ater,  Fla. 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  announced  that  Les  Car- 
roll,  to  whom  Mr.  Martin  en¬ 
trusted  it  many  years  ago,  will 
continue  the  Sunday  page.  Fin^ 
release  of  the  daily  strip  will 
be  on  Oct.  15. 
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Dr.  Fern  Is  New 
Health  Columnist 

A  new  and  unusual  health 
cotomn  called  “Inside  You  and 
Yours’’  will  be  written  by  Bur- 

ton  H.  Fern,  M.  D.,  for  King  j  A 

Fentures  Syndicate.  j-  M 

The  new  column  replaces  the  ^0 

six-times-a-week  column  written  i 

by  the  late  Dr.  Herman  Bunde-  J 

sea.  Initial  release  is  for  Sept.  ■ 

19. 

The  35-year-old  physician-  V 

cohunnist  promises  his  daily 
discussions  will  be  authoritative 
and  helpful,  written  with 
warmth  and  human  understand¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Fern’s  father  is  a  phy¬ 
sician  and  the  son  early  decided 
to  follow  in  the  father’s  foot- 

Dr.  Burton  H.  Fern 

Sly  Humor 

a  good  practice,  a  promising  fu- 
Along  with  its  warmth,  “In-  ture  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
side  You  and  Yours’’  has  sly  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Hospital, 
touches  of  humor.  Dr.  Fern,  a 

small  town  doctor  at  Stratford,  Stricken  By  Polio 

&mn.,  has  a  touyant  sense  of  j„,  34,  1955  was  his  D-Day. 
humor  to  match  his  unusual  stricken  by  spinal  polio 

courage  For  the  last  live  years,  Respite  everything  medical 
he  has  been  confined  to  a  wh^l  ^^uld  do  his  bright  fu- 

chair  as  a  victim  of  spinal  polio,  t^^e  seemed  to  become  his  past 
He  IS  paralyzed  from  the  neck  overnight.  He  was  paralyzed 

I?’  J.  .  ...  ,  from  the  neck  down. 

The  syndicate  did  not  know  Qj.  refused  to  quit. 

^  when  It  selected  his  entries  ^fter  a  year  of  treatment  at 
from  many  offered.  For  the  last  Bridgeport  Hospital  and  at  the 
leveial  months.  King  had  ^en  Respirator  Unit  of  Mary  Mac- 
considering  various  medical  Arthur  Memorial  Hospital, 

1  Wellesley,  Mass.,  he  returned 

T^Fern  samples  were  con-  ^ome  to  start  over  again. 

SHlered  outstanding  m  quality  ^t  the  Mary  MacArthur  Hos- 
ind  approach.  The  editors  knew  mastered  “frog  breath- 

that  Dr  Fern  wrote  a  ■  „  _  ^^at  is,  taking  in  air 

^ly  medical  coluinn  for  the  the  tongue  —  which  makes 

mfor  (  onn.)  Sews  and  possible  for  him  to  be  out  of 
articles  for  various  magazines.  ^  respirator  for  hours  at  a  time 

Harvard  Man  necessary. 

'faking  advantage  of  this,  he 
Dr.  Fern  attended  Harvard  voluntarily  conducted  daily 
and  joined  the  Navy  V-12  pro-  teaching  rounds  for  interns  and 
?ram  when  it  was  formed.  After  residents  at  Bridgeport  Hospital 
Harvard  he  ^rved  at  the  U.  S.  and  lectured  to  various  women’s 
Naval  Hospital  at  Newport,  clubs,  and  conducted  a  clinical 
^  study  for  Mead  Johnson  &  Co. 

He  received  his  M.D.  degree 
at  New  York  University  College  Electronic  .4ids 

Medicine  and  interned  at  It  was  also  at  this  time  that 
Michael  Reese  Hospital  in  Chi-  he  began  to  write  medical  arti- 
ago.  Prior  to  the  Korean  War  cles.  He  has  mastered  the  type- 
e  was  at  the  Postgraduate  writer  with  a  stick  in  his  teeth, 
^(wl  of  the  N.Y.U.  Bellevue  but  dictates  most  of  his  columns 
Medical  Center  in  the  Depart-  and  articles.  He  works  with  the 
oent  of  Pediatrics.  assistance  of  a  battery  of  me- 

When  trouble  flared  in  Korea  chanical  and  electronic  aids. 

Ii*  joined  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Many  of  his  old  patients  still 
**  a  medical  officer  and  in  1953,  turn  to  him,  so  the  practice  of 
t»ck  home  and  happily  married,  medicine  still  is  his.  He  is  a 
1*  began  the  practice  of  medi-  member  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
ae  in  Stratford,  specializing  cal  Association,  the  Connecticut 
®  pediatrics.  He  had  every-  Medical  Society  and  the  Fair- 
^ing  a  young  doctor  could  de-  field  County  Medical  Associa- 
sire:  a  comfortable  small  home,  tion.  He  is  also  certified  by  the 
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syndicate 

eniences 

— Ward  Morehouse,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
and  Newhouse  Newspapers 
drama  critic-theatrical  column¬ 
ist,  and  his  wife,  Rebecca  Frank¬ 
lin,  ex- Atlanta  Journal,  after 
10  years  at  the  Plaza  Hotel, 
moved  to  Apartment  11-E,  12 
Beckman  Place. 

— Elizabeth  Daniels  .Squire, 
who  writes  the  palmistry  col¬ 
umn,  “Helping  Hands”  (General 
Features),  is  author  of  a  new 
book  on  the  same  subject,  “For¬ 
tune  In  Your  Hand”  (Fleet). 
She’s  a  daughter  of  Editor  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Jose¬ 
phus  Daniels.  Her  husband,  C.  B. 
Squire,  is  the  former  editor  of 
the  Wilton  (Conn.)  Bulletin  und 
Ridgefield  (Conn.)  Press.  Mrs. 
Squire  has  read  the  palms  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Golden,  Vance  Packard  Helen 
Hayes,  Jack  Paar  and  other 
celebrities. 

— Syndicated  columnist  Ron 
Valline  (“Ron  Valline  On  the 
Scene”)  columned:  “This  New 
York  observer  thinks  the  ‘new 
look’  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
especially  the  Sunday  Forum 
and  editorial  pages,  is  right 
out  of  the  makeup  box  of  the 
London  Observer,  which  Trib 
owner  John  Hay  Whitney  cer¬ 
tainly  has  been  reading  these 
past  few  years  as  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  But 
who  can  blame  Whitney  for 
wanting  to  copy  what  many 
persons  consider  the  world’s 
best  newspaper?  Further  proof: 
The  Trib  is  running  articles  by 
Observer  drama  critic  Kenneth 
Tynan  and  correspondent  Ed¬ 
ward  Crankshaw.  In  Tynan’s 
case,  the  New  Yorker’s  loss  is 
the  Trib’s  gain.  Whitney,  who 
wants  the  Trib  to  be  ‘the’  paper 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  will  spend  the 
money  to  make  it  so,  will  spring 

American  Board  of  Pediatrics. 

Some  pronouncements  of  early 
Dr.  Fern  columns: 

“If  YOU  and  YOURS  think 
that  drugs  can  replace  diets, 
then  you  are  fat  —  between  the 
ears!” 

“Dandruff  continues  to  be  an¬ 
other  of  medicine’s  unsolved 
crimes;  various  bacteria  and 
fungi  have  been  indicted  but 
never  convicted.  .  .  .  One  power¬ 
ful  lotion  which  is  supposed  to 
be  rubbed  in  daily  with  the 
fingertips,  is  guaranteed  to 
grow  hair  —  on  the  fingertips.” 


more  surprises  for  the  New 
York  Times  when  he  returns 
on  Oct.  1.” 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer  col¬ 
umnist  .Mildred  .Miller  reveals 
that  a  book  of  “The  Girls,”  car¬ 
toon  panel  created  by  Cincin¬ 
natian  Franklin  Folger  (Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  Syndicate),  will 
be  published  before  Christmas 
(Doubleday).  The  Enquirer 
launched  the  feature  in  1952 
and  it  now  appears  in  newspa¬ 
pers  on  three  continents.  Miss 
Miller  writes:  “His  delicate 
treatment  of  their  (girls)  amus¬ 
ing  absurdities  and  his  ingeni¬ 
ous  capacity  for  veiling  their 
superficial  stupidity  with  subtle 
strategy  have  evoked  a  here¬ 
tofore  unknown  respect  for  their 
real-life  counterparts.” 

— W.  E.  Hill,  who  drew  a 
weekly  gallery  of  candid  car¬ 
toons  (Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate)  retired 
at  72  after  40  years  at  his  draw¬ 
ing  board  in  his  Redding,  Conn., 
home. 

— Syndicated  writers  and  car¬ 
toonists  do  a  lot  of  promotional 
work  in  addition  to  their  efforts 
at  typewriters  and  drawing 
boards.  Consider  this  sentence 
from  an  article  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  Reader’s  Digest  by  Paul 
O’Neil  on  “Ann  Landers  Gives 
the  Answers:”  “During  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year,  she 
made  30  speeches  to  college  and 
church  groups,  P.T.A.’s  and 
civic  organizations  in  such  scat¬ 
tered  centers  as  Pittsburgh, 
Washington,  Wichita  and  Louis¬ 
ville.”  (She  lives  in  diicago  and 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  handles  her  advice  column.) 

— Columnist  Barney  Glazer 
(Twentieth  Century  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.) 
sends  along  one  of  his  pieces  in 
which  a  newspaper  made  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  in  half  the 
words.  His  accompanying  la¬ 
conic  note:  “Thought  you’d  like 
to  see  wht  hapns  to  som  of  our 
printd  branchldrn.  Do  yu  kno 
of  any  joumalsm  contests  wher 
1  cn  sumit  ths  colm  as  Ivng  pruf 
how  clean  c  opy  cn  escap  th  bst 
eforts  of  edtr,  lino,  and  prof- 
redr?  Bt  one  fac  nver  ecapes 
the  reder — an  that  is:  the  writr 
is  ilitrat!” 

«  «  * 

BETTER  MEALS 

An  illustrated  12-part  series 
by  Food  and  Markets  Editor 
Gaynor  Maddox  called  “Better 
Meals  Build  Better  Families” 
will  start  in  the  NEA  Full 
Serwice  Sept.  12.  The  series  was 
written  and  timed  to  tie  in  with 
the  AN  PA  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising’s  total  selling  promotion. 


PROMOTION 

Registered 
Voters  Can 
Win  Prizes 

Columbus,  O. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  is 
sponsoring  a  contest  aimed  at 
getting  all  eligible  residents 
registered  to  vote  in  the  Nov.  8 
general  elections. 

The  Dispatch  Voter  Contest 
is  open  to  all  who  have  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty  Board  of  Elections  since  May 
14,  1960,  or  who  do  so  by  Sept. 
28,  deadline  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test. 

Prizes  are  $1,000  in  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds. 

Newly  registered  voters  may 
enter  the  contest  by  filling  out 
a  coupon  and  mailing  it  to  the 
Dispatch.  They  can  also  enter 
by  dropping  a  coupon  into  con¬ 
test  boxes  just  outside  the 
Board  of  Elections  office  and 
in  the  Dispatch  lobby. 

The  earlier  a  person  regis¬ 
ters,  the  more  chances  he  has 
to  win. 

Winners  will  be  selected  by 
drawings.  A  $25  Savings  Bond 
will  be  awarded  daily  from 
Sept.  12  through  Sept.  29.  On 
Sept.  30,  drawings  will  be  held 
for  three  grand  prizes — $250, 
$200  and  $150  Savings  Bonds. 

The  Board  of  Elections  agreed 
to  check  each  winning  coupon 
contestant’s  name  to  see  that  he 
or  she  registered  within  the 
contest  dates. 

The  May  14  date  was  selected 
because  on  that  date  the  board’s 
registrations  books  reopened — 
10  days  after  the  Ohio  primary 
elections. 

From  census  figures,  it  is  es¬ 
timated  Franklin  County  had 
406,725  residents  of  voting  age 
as  of  last  Jan.  1. 

Registrations  neared  the 
250,000  mark  the  week  before 
the  contest  was  announced. 
This  means  there  were  still 
about  150,000  eligible  residents 
who  have  not  registered,  the 
Dispatch  said. 


Boston  Herald 
Names  Director 
Of  Promotion 

James  M.  Nolan  has  assumed 
the  newly-created  position  of 
promotion  director  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald-Traveler. 

He  went  to  these  papers  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  had  been 
promotion  manager  of  the  Fir- 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
since  1956. 

A  native  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Nolan  had  formerly  been 
promotion  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  general  advertising  manager 
of  the  Knickerbocker  News  and 
had  served  in  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  Union  Star  and  the 
Evangelist,  weekly  publication 
of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Al¬ 
bany. 

Steve  Lynch  remains  as  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

«  *  * 

Frank  R.  McKain  is  the  new 
promotion  manager  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 
He  has  been  with  the  Norfolk 
papers  since  last  November  as 
advertising  sales  representative. 

A  native  of  New  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  he  is  a  journalism  graduate 
of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  After  service  in  the  Army 
from  1943  to  1946,  during  which 
he  was  wounded  in  action,  he 
joined  the  Adams  group  of  news¬ 
papers. 

He  served  successively  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  circulation 
director  of  the  Levittown  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  and  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press. 


Long-Service  Checks  Visitor  from  India 


Cleveland 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  presented  $2,500 
checks  to  two  employees,  who 
have  served  the  company  50 
years.  Sterling  E.  Graham, 
president  of  Forest  City,  pre¬ 
sented  the  checks  to  William  A. 
(Slim)  Leonard,  a  pressman, 
and  Earl  W.  Longtin,  a  super¬ 
visor  of  wholesale  delivery. 


Toronto 

Amita  Malik,  reporter  of  the 
Delhi  (India)  Statesman,  has 
been  awarded  a  visiting  journal¬ 
ist  fellowship  by  the  Canadian 
Women’s  Press  Club.  This  marks 
the  first  such  fellowship  by  the 
organization,  and  provides  10 
months  of  travelling  and  work¬ 
ing  in  Canada.  There  were  39 
applicants  for  the  fellowship 
from  Indian  women  journalists. 


S.F.  Examiner 
PM  Selected 

San  Francisco 

William  R.  Hall  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  to 
succeed  Gray  Creveling,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  executive  vice- 
president  of  Charles  von  Loew- 
enfeldt,  Inc.,  here. 

Mr.  Hall  was  advanced  from 
Sunday  Examiner  editorship. 
Within  the  past  few  years  he  has 
handled  revisions  of  the  Sunday 
TV,  Modem,  Highlight  and 
other  sections. 

The  new  promotion  chief  has 
been  with  the  Examiner  since 
1946.  He  served  six  years  as  a 
reporter  before  his  editorial 
makeup  assignments. 

Mr.  Creveling  has  been  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  14  of  his 
24  years  with  the  Examiner. 
Previously  he  had  been  in  edi¬ 
torial  capacities. 

The  von  Loewenfeldt  public  re¬ 
lations  organization’s  clients  in¬ 
clude  Japan  Air  Lines,  Japan 
Export  Trade  Promotion  Agency 
and  Japanese  Silk  Association. 
• 

Promotion  Manager 
For  Rocky  Mt.  News 

Denver,  Colo. 

R.  A.  “Rollie”  Wedig,  36,  has 
been  named  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  promotion  manager  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  He 
has  been  with  the  News  four 
years  as  appliance  manager  for 
the  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  as  account  executive 
in  the  retail  department. 

A  native  of  Cleveland,  and  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  University, 
Mr.  Wedig  joined  the  Marinette 
( Wis.)  Eagle-Star  as  an  account 
executive  following  graduation 
from  college  in  1949.  Before 
coming  to  the  News,  he  was 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Durango  (Colo.)  Herald-News. 
• 

Ad  on  Cardboard 
Claimed  as  ‘First’ 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  for  Sept.  4  contained  a 
full-page  ad  printed  on  card¬ 
board — three  times  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  other  regular  newsprint 
pages  in  the  issue. 

The  ad  was  for  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  featured  a  clip-out 
coupon,  and  appeared  in  the 
women’s  news  section. 

According  to  the  World-Her¬ 
ald,  the  cardboard  page  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  ever  used 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  The  daily  ordered  spe¬ 
cial  rolls  of  paper  for  the  page. 
Printing  process  required  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  which  lengthened 
the  press  run  about  two  hours. 


Anniversary  Sections 
Run  to  274  Pages 

Augusta,  Gi, 

The  sixth  and  final  section  of 
the  175th  Anniversary  edition! 
of  the  .Augusta  Chronicle  wai 
published  Sunday,  Aug.  28. 

This  70-page  section  on  com- 
merce  and  industry  brought  the 
anniversarj'  editions  to  a  total 
of  274  pages,  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  linage  of  372,  102  or  27,- 
293  inches,  according  to  J.  W. 
Fehrenbach,  advertising  diitfr 
tor. 

The  anniversary  editions  were 
published  once  a  month  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  “History  of  the 
Chronicle”  on  March  6. 


29  Presidential 
Election  Stories 
In  Supplement 

CLEVELAM) 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  a 
issuing  a  36-page  publication  of 
full  new’spaper  size  entitled  “One 
Hundred  and  Twelve  Years  of 
Presidential  Elections.” 

In  words,  pictures  and  chart!, 
the  special  publication  tells  the 
story  of  29  presidential  elections, 
starting  in  1844,  when  the  Plain 
Dealer  was  a  weekly  and  only 
two  years  old,  and  continuing 
through  the  1956  election.  The 
112-year  story  is  told  through 
the  front  pages  of  the  Plain 
Dealer.  The  1956  election  page 
is  that  of  the  New  York  Timet. 
That  year  the  Cleveland  papers 
were  shut  down  by  a  strike. 

The  publication,  which  took 
three  months  to  research  and 
produce,  is  being  sold  to  the 
public  at  25  cents  a  copy  and  is 
being  included  in  the  teaching 
materials  that  PD  supplies  to 
the  schools  that  use  the  service. 

Inspiration  for  the  public 
tion  originated  in  the  education 
service  department,  headed  by 
Margaret  G.  Byrne.  A1  Beam  of 
the  editorial  department  worked 
w'ith  the  director. 

• 

Ex-Govenior  Offers 
Colo.  Daily  for  Sale 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Colorado’s  former  governor, 
Dan  Thornton,  of  Englewood, 
said  Aug.  31  the  Morning  Sun, 
which  he  controls,  is  up  for  sale 
or  may  be  closed. 

He  said  his  family  physician 
“has  recommended  I  limit  my 
activities.” 

“The  newspaper  has  more 
than  justified  its  existence. 
reason  for  my  wanting  to 
pose  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
finances,”  he  stated. 
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2  Million  Papers  Free 
Under  Sunshine  Offer 


St  Petersbi’rg,  Fla. 

Even  the  most  loyal  local 
townfolk  thought  Publisher  Lew 
B.  Brown  had  lost  his  wits  w’hen 
he  announc  ed  that  henceforth  he 
would  give  away  free  all  copies 
of  the  Evt  niny  Independent  on 
jny  day  the  sun  failed  to  shine 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  offer  was  made  on  Sept. 
10, 1910.  T%vo  years  earlier  Pub¬ 
lisher  Brown  had  dubbed  St. 
Petersburg  “Sunshine  City,” 
snd  this  was  his  dramatic  way 
of  backing  up  that  claim  by  put¬ 
ting  his  own  newspaper  on  the 
line. 

This  year  the  newspaper  ob¬ 
served  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  unprecedented  offer  by  Pub- 
liiher  Brown.  The  offer  still 
stands,  still  lives  and  thrives 
and  the  little  resort  village  of 
4427  sun-loving  souls  has 
grown  to  a  population  of  178,- 
088. 

limiled  to  One  Edition 

During  the  49  years  the  news 
paper  has  given  away  211  edi¬ 
tions  for  an  estimated  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  2,321,000  copies. 
There  was  but  one  daily  edition 
of  the  Independent  in  1910,  and 
today  the  offer  is  limited  to  the 
early  “Sunshine  Edition”  which 
hits  the  street  at  11  a.m. 

Today  the  St.  Petersburg  In¬ 
dependent  is  the  “Sunshine 
Newspaper”,  St.  Petersburg  is 
the  “Sunshine  City”  and  Florida 
it  the  “Sunshine  State”,  and  all 
because  a  small-towm  publisher 
believed  his  own  slogan  and  put 
hia  newspaper  up  as  stakes  to 
prove  it. 

It  had  been  predicted  that  the 
offer  would  bankrupt  the  new’s- 
paper,  but  actually  the  cost  has 
not  been  too  great  over  the 
years,  for  Mr.  Brown’s  news¬ 
paper  proved  that  the  city  is  in 
fnct  the  “Sunshine  City.”  An 
average  of  4.3  free  editions  have 
been  given  away  each  year,  with 
1915  and  1947  the  wettest  wdth 
10  editions  caught  in  the  give- 
»way. 

The  newspaper  business  office 
baa  estimated  that  some  $70,000 
in  revenue  has  been  lost  over 
the  half  century,  and  city  offi- 
dals  and  chamber  of  commerce 
leaders  have  estimated  that  the 
'*tnms  in  city  and  state  pro¬ 
motion  have  added  up  to  many 
millions. 

Ix)yal  Phillips,  present  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Independent, 
marked  the  passing  of  the  “first 
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half  century”  of  the  offer  with  a 
press  party  in  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Yacht  Club.  Every  seat 
was  filled  and  competing  media 
turned  out  in  mass  to  mark  the 
event. 

Tied  in  with  the  celebration 
was  presentation  of  auto¬ 
graphed  copies  of  the  book  on 
the  life  of  Publisher  Lew  B. 
Brown  written  by  Mrs.  Marion 
Brown  Zaiser,  daughter  of  his 
son,  L.  Chauncey  Brown,  more 
recent  publisher  of  the  Inde- 
l)endent. 

The  book,  “The  Beneficent 
Blaze”  published  by  Pageant 
Press,  Inc.  of  New  York,  covers 
the  newspaper  life  of  Publisher 
Brown  from  his  early  beginning 
on  his  father’s  newspaper  in 
Ozark,  Ark.,  to  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  other  Ken¬ 
tucky  newspapers  as  well  as  his 
simultaneous  carrier  as  a  lawyer 
in  Kentucky,  and  then  to  the 
Independent  and  his  eventful 
years  as  publisher  from  1908 
until  his  death  in  1944. 

Poem  Started  It  .411 

When  Major  Lew  B.  Brown 
first  saw  St.  Petersburg  in  De¬ 
cember,  1908,  he  was  amazed 
to  find  flowers  blooming,  mock¬ 
ing  birds  singing,  fruit  gleam¬ 
ing  on  the  trees,  and  people 
swimming  on  our  beaches. 

Through  a  poem  entitled 
“The  Sunshine  City”,  Major 
Brown  described  what  he  saw 
and  the  poem  appeared  in  The 
Independent.  The  verses  proved 
popular  and  the  name  “Sun¬ 
shine  City”  aroused  sufficient 
comment  here  and  in  the  North 
to  inspire  the  Major  to  further 
efforts.  He  tried  to  copyright 
it  but  was  unsuccessful.  After 
studying  government  reports 
for  several  months,  he  hit  on 
the  free  paper  offer  as  the  best 
way  to  tie  in  the  community’s 
advertising  with  St.  Peters¬ 
burg’s  abundance  of  sunshine. 

At  first  the  offer  was  received 
with  mixed  emotions.  Some  ad¬ 
mired  Brown’s  nerve  more  than 
his  judgment,  and  others  feared 
that  the  offer  would  bankrupt 
the  Independent  and  in  so 
doing,  injure  the  city.  Within 
the  first  six  weeks,  the  sun 
failed  to  come  through  on  two 
successive  days,  and  messages 
of  sympathy  for  the  Major 
poured  in.  However,  the  fame 
of  the  free  paper  spread,  and 
Brown  soon  realized  that  he 
had  hit  a  ten-strike. 

One  stanza  from  the  poem 
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entitled  “The  Sunshine  City” 
read, 

"Thine  air  is  like  some  rich 
old  wine 

That  thrills  through  every 
vein, 

Thy  sunshine  falls  as  gently 
down 

As  some  far  music’s  strain. 
Thy  soft  perpetual  breezes 
waft 

A  life  balm  rich  and  rare — 
Where  all  the  time  is  summer 
And  all  the  days  are  fair.” 

In  his  “Challenge  to  the 
Whole  World”  on  Sept.  1,  1910, 
Major  Brown  wrote: 

“Every  day  that  the  sun  has 
not  shone  up  to  the  hour  the  In¬ 
dependent  is  printed — 4  o’clock 
each  afternoon — the  paper  will 
be  given  away  to  anybody  and 
everybody  who  may  want  one, 
without  price.  Regular  subscrib¬ 
ers  will  be  given  credit  on  their 
subscription  cards,  so  that  their 
papers  will  not  cost  them  any¬ 
thing  on  sunshineless  days. 

“This  means  nothing  more  or 
less  than  that  The  Independent 
will  be  delivered  on  the  streets 
by  our  newsboys  and  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  by  our  regular  carriers 
free  of  charge  on  every  day  the 
sun  does  not  shine,  we  paying 
all  expenses. 

“Such  an  offer  has  never  been 
made  by  any  newspaper  in  the 
world.  Such  an  offer  would  mean 
bankruptcy  to  most  newspapers. 
But  we  are  so  confident  that  the 
glorious,  life-giving  sun  will  not 
fail  us  even  on  winter  days  that 
we  issue  this  challenge  to  si¬ 
lence  the  doubting  Thomases, 
wherever  they  may  be. 

“Make  much  of  this  challenge. 
Spread  it,  broadcast  throughout 
the  north.  Tell  the  people  of  our 
confidence  in  our  claims  to  be¬ 
ing  blessed  with  perpetual  sun¬ 
shine.  It  will  prove  a  great  pull¬ 
ing  pow'er  to  bring  thousands  of 
new  tourists  here,  because  it 
shows  we  have  the  faith  to  back 
up  our  claims  by  our  deeds. 

Copies  of  the  Independent 
making  this  offer  may  be  had 
free  for  mailing  to  Northern 
friends.  Come  in  and  get  them 
and  spread  the  challenge  broad¬ 
cast.” 

The  Bif;  Give-Away 

The  average  of  free  papers 
is  4.3  a  year. 

BUT:  In  1915  and  1947,  10 
editions  were  given  away;  In 
1930,  9  editions;  In  1912  and 
1941,  8  editions;  In  1913,  1919, 
1922,  1924  and  1925,  7  editions; 
In  1917,  1936,  1945  and  1959, 
6  editions. 

HOWEVER:  Five  times  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  the  city  cele¬ 
brated  more  than  365  sunny 
days  in  a  row:  December  16, 


1926  to  December  19,  1927 ; 
January  20,  1931  to  April  1, 
1932;  June  14,  1934  to  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1935;  December  12, 
1955  to  January  13,  1956; 

March  30,  1959  to  July  29, 
1960. 

There  was  one  triple-header 
give-away:  December  19,  20 
and  22,  1930.  (Sunday  inter¬ 
vened,  making  a  record  of  four 
days  without  sun.) 

There  have  been  20  double- 
headers  : 

The  famous  first  in  1910 — 
October  15  and  17  (the  inter¬ 
vening  day  was  a  Sunday) ; 
June  8-10,  1912;  September  9 
and  10,  1912;  February  17  and 
18,  1913;  October  15  and  16, 
1917;  July  21  and  22,  1919; 
October  13  and  14,  1922;  Octo¬ 
ber  18-20,  1924;  January  23  and 
24,  1925;  January  29  and  30, 
1926;  June  13  and  14,  1934; 
February  5  and  6,  1936;  Octo¬ 
ber  13  and  14,  1939;  October 
18  and  19,  1939;  February  18 
and  19,  1942;  June  22  and  23, 
1945;  September  22  and  23, 
1947;  October  18-20,  1952;  Oc¬ 
tober  30  and  31,  1958;  March 
18  and  19,  1959. 

It  was  in  1950,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunshine  Edition, 
which  hit  the  streets  at  11:30 
A.M.,  that  it  was  felt  the  pre¬ 
vious  twenty-four  hours  would 
be  needed  as  a  fair  rain-gauge. 
That  is  the  rule  in  effect  today. 

Mayor  Bet»  100  Hats 

On  the  Offer’s  40th  Anniver¬ 
sary,  in  1950,  Mayor  Stanley  C. 
Minshall,  a  civic-minded  man  of 
humor  and  imagination,  cast  the 
sun  upon  its  mettle  by  making 
a  bet  with  100  mayors  in  as 
many  U.  S.  major  cities.  He  of¬ 
fered  them  a  staw  hat  of  their 
accurate  head  size  in  return 
for  anything  they  cared  to 
stake,  that  the  sun  would  shine 
on  Sept.  1st. 

Many  accepted,  knowing  they 
would  lose  but  going  along  with 
the  fun.  Some  refu^,  notably 
Mayor  William  O’Dwyer  of  New 
York  City,  saying  that  he  was 
not  a  betting  man. 

Minshall  sent  Walter  Winchell 
a  telegram  telling  him  the  story, 
saying  he  would  hold  an  auction 
of  all  articles  received  and  do¬ 
nate  the  receipts  to  the  Damon 
Runyon  Cancer  Fund. 

The  morning  of  September 
1st  Minshall  wired  Winchell  and 
all  mayors  accepting  his  chal¬ 
lenge:  “Beautiful  cool  morning, 
plenty  of  sunshine.” 

Out  of  pocket  for  no  hats, 
Minshall  received  a  wild  variety 
of  bets  paid  out  in  congratula¬ 
tory  spirit,  ranging  from  salt 
water  taffy  to  silverware 
through  hams  and  red  under¬ 
wear — and  even  a  big  fresh- 
caught  salmon. 
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tiff  'Vr  Additions  include  a  lunek- 

“  X  CB-F"  I^ICI  room.  Photography  quarttn 
were  doubled  and  a  new  photo 
O  studio  was  installed. 

i^U.11  J--FO11JJ10O  The  expansion  rf-flects  con- 

fidence  in  newspapers  in  general 
131 Q  Yl f-  ^Tio  future  of  1  he  Bremer- 

X  IcXlll  iC/lXdXyVy  ton  area,  explains  Alex  F.  Otte- 

^  vaere,  business  manager  for  22 

Bremerton,  Wash,  years. 

The  Bremerton  Sun  is  now  Circulation  had  dipped  in  line 
fully  established  in  its  com-  with  a  loss  of  wartime  popula- 
pletely  renov’ated  and  enlarged  tion,  but  recoverj’  is  now  under 
building  but  its  staffers  will  way.  The  20,067  figure  of  1946 
always  remember  the  time  when  when  the  Sun  acquired  the 
the  walls  came  tumbling  down.  Bremerton  News- Searchlight 
That  was  during  a  recon-  slipped  to  17,000  in  1948.  It  hu 

struction  so  complete  that  all  of  since  grown  steadily  to  a  21,- 

the  new’spaper’s  departments  346  total, 
save  one  were  forced  to  move.  The  U.  S.  Naval  Shipyard 
The  old  press  continued  in  oper-  here  provides  security.  This  is 
ation  within  the  old  building,  abetted  by  a  population  trend 
Mundo,  television  station  Tele-  Finally  that,  too,  was  replaced,  to  the  w'est  side  of  Puget  Sound, 
mundo  and  radio  station  WKAQ  For  the  construction  period,  Mr.  Ottevaere  reported.  Pros¬ 
and  income  will  be  shared  by  the  Sun  continued  publication  pects  are  aided  by  plans  for 

from  four  different  points.  The  greatly  improved  cross-Sound 

composing  room  was  moved  into  transportation. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  what  had  been  newsprint  storage  Studies  at  the  quarter-century 
Ramos  published  the  World  space  in  the  basement.  mark  show  the  Sun  grew 

rently  underway  represents  an  Journal,  a  daily  afternoon  paper  News,  editorial  and  classified  through  trial  and  trouble  be- 

expenditure  of  $18,000,000.  in  English,  for  the  thousands  advertising  were  quartered  cause  of  its  public  service  per- 

Mr.  Ramos,  an  ardent  advocate  of  service  men  stationed  in  across  the  street.  This  location  formance.  The  new  plant  assures 

of  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico,  Puerto  Rico.  formerly  had  been  occupied  by  amplified  public  service  over  the 

was  a  founder  of  the  Inter-  •  a  beauty  school.  25  years  to  come,  management 

American  Press  Association  in  fa  advised. 

1950.  He  was  chairman  of  the  P  |,  u  Other  Moves 

lAPA’s  Executive  Board  from  t-ntombed  iZ  Hours  advertising  and  the 

1956  to  1958.  Wichita  Falls,  Texas  switchboard  moved  across  the  The  Sun  was  established  in 

C^boi  Award  ^  72-hour  “entombment”  in  alley  and  into  the  back  rooms  1935  from  scratch  and  against 

a  bomb  shelter  as  a  Civil  De-  of  a  restaurant.  Bookkeeping  the  competition  of  the  Bremerton 
In  1950,  Mr.  Ramos  received  fense  test  brought  national  at-  and  circulation  shifted  next  door  News-Searchlight.  It  wu 
a  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Award  at  tention  to  Miss  Linda  Johnston,  into  unused  rooms  of  a  musical  launched  by  the  Scripps  League, 
Columbia  University  for  his  21-year-old  reporter  for  the  instrument  store.  which  then  operated  dailies  in 

contributions  to  inter-American  Wichita  Falls  Record  News.  The  old  plant  was  stripped  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 

understanding.  Soon  after  he  Throughout  her  stay  under-  down  to  enable  new  flooring,  re-  Edward  W.  Scripps,  chair- 
received  the  award,  he  estab-  ground  she  “broadcast”  period-  wiring  and  other  renovations,  man,  and  James  G.  Scripps, 
lished  a  $1,000  scholarship  for  ically  through  a  one-way  inter-  The  new  half  of  the  plant  was  treasurer,  sent  in  Julius  Gins 


Angel  Ramos, 
San  Juan 
Publisher 


Angel  Ramos,  58,  publisher 
of  El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  owner  of  its  affiliated 
television  and  radio  stations, 
died  Sept.  1  at  his  Summer 
home  at  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

He  began  as  a  messenger  at 
El  Mundo  when  he  was  13  and 
successively  became  a  printer’s 
helper,  clerk  in  the  managing 
editor’s  office,  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  and  manager  of  the 
newspaper.  Mr.  Ramos  bought 
El  Mundo  15  years  ago  from 
its  founder,  Don  Romualdo  Real, 
who  died  two  years  ago. 

Cornerstone  was  laid  last  May  employes  and  charitable  organ- 
for  a  new  building  to  house  the  izations  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 
newspaper,  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tion.  The  building  program  cur- 
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TOGETHERNESS  CAME  to  the  Bremerton  (Wa*h.)  Sun  after  months  of 
renovation  and  new  construction  in  which  the  newspaper's  departments 
were  scattered  over  four  locations.  The  all  new  half  is  at  riaht. 
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Buchanan  Sells 
papers  at  Marlin 

Marlin,  Tex. 
George  S.  Buchanan,  for  the 
past  16  years  publisher  of  the 
jlarlin  Daily  Democrat  and  the 
semi-we^hly  Marlin  Democrat, 
has  sold  the  newspapers  to  Hy- 
nan  L-  Fortinberry  Jr.  and  R.  E. 
Dwelle  of  .4thens,  Tex. 

Mr.  Fortinberry  assumed  ac¬ 
tive  manatjement  and  became 
publisher  of  the  two  papers 
Sept.  1.  Mr.  Buchanan  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  staff  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

The  new  publisher  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Southwestern  University, 
Georgetown,  where  he  majored 
in  business.  He  has  been  serving 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Athens  Daily  Review  for  the 
last  three  years.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  in  sales  and  public 
relations  prior  to  entering  the 
newspaper  field. 

Mr.  Dwelle  is  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Athens  paper  and 
also  has  an  interest  in  the  semi¬ 
weekly  Winkler  County  News 
in  Kermit.  He  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  14  years. 
• 

Writer  on  Safety 
Dies  in  Car  Mishap 

Long  BiLtcH,  Calif. 
Frederick  W.  Bolinger,  55, 
and  his  wife  were  killed  when 
their  car  plunged  into  the 
Thompson  River  near  Clearwa¬ 
ter,  B.  C.  on  Aug.  31 — four  days 
after  his  news  story  pleading 
for  traffic  safety  over  the  Labor 
Day  holiday  appeared  in  the 
Independent  and  Press-Tele- 
Snm. 

The  veteran  police  reporter 
and  his  wife,  Eileen  Catherine, 
were  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Jas¬ 
per  National  Park,  Canada, 
when  he  apparently  lost  con¬ 
trol  of  his  car  on  a  muddy 
shoulder  of  the  river.  He  was 
»  Long  Beach  reporter  22 
years. 
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Reporter  Is  Held 
For  Attempt  to  Kill 

Lewistown,  Mont. 

Ray  Wilson,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Lewistown  Daily  News, 
has  been  charged  with  the  at¬ 
tempted  murder  of  Edward  Fike, 
his  former  employer. 

Fergus  County  Atty.  Charles 
Marshall  filed  a  complaint 
charging  Mr.  Wilson  with  at¬ 
tempted  murder  before  Justice 
of  the  Peace  L.  L.  Green. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  dismissed 
from  his  job  as  reporter  for  the 
Lewistown  Daily  News  shortly 
after  a  gunshot  incident  Aug.  12. 
Publisher  Fike’s  home  was 
blasted  with  three  shots  that 
evening,  which  passed  through 
the  library  window  and  narrowly 
missed  Mrs.  Fike’s  mother,  Mrs. 
Jesse  Drake  of  Lafayette,  Ala. 

Mr.  Fike  said  last  month  Mr. 
Wilson’s  dismissal  resulted  from 
violation  of  an  order  by  Fike 
and  police  to  withhold  news  of 
the  shooting  incident  until  a 
preliminary  investigation  could 
be  made. 

• 

Boston  Post  Group 
To  Receive  $110,000 

Boston 

Former  employees  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Boston  Post  will  receive 
the  final  payment,  $110,000,  as 
a  result  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
newspaper,  late  in  September, 
Edwin  F.  Hannon,  Referee  in 
Bankruptcy,  has  announced.  Pre¬ 
viously  the  employees  were  paid 
a  total  of  $200,000. 

Referee  Hannon  said  that  all 
Post  employees  will  have  re¬ 
ceived  100%  of  the  back  wages 
owed  to  them,  up  to  the  limit  of 
$600. 

Arthur  T.  Wasserman, 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy,  said  that 
the  trustees  realized  $90,000 
from  former  Post  Publisher  John 
Fox  as  a  result  of  litigation  in 
Pittsburgh. 

• 

Sims  in  New  Post 

Philadelphia 

Dar  M.  Sims,  who  resigned 
from  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citi¬ 
zen,  where  he  had  been  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  eight  years, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  Home  De¬ 
livery’  at  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

• 

Parade  Rate  Holds 

Parade  magazine  has  informed 
advertisers  it  will  maintain  its 
current  rate  card  (No.  36) 
through  the  first  half  of  1961. 
The  circulation  of  any  news¬ 
papers  starting  distribution  of 
the  supplement  in  the  meantime 
will  be  a  bonus. 
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Place  to  Eat 

Washington 
The  Statler  Hilton’s  newest 
restaurant,  the  Pen  and  Sword, 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  press 
and  the  military. 


Sporlswriler  Befdns 
Ath  Year  in  Hospital 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Robert  B.  Clark,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  .and 
Dispatch  sportswriter,  began 
his  fourth  year  paralyzed  in  a 
hospital  bed  Sept.  7. 

A  onetime  all-city  athlete, 
Mr.  Clark,  now  31,  was  criti¬ 
cally  injured  in  1957  when  his 
car  spun  off  the  road  and  over¬ 
turned.  He  is  in  St.  Cloud  Vet¬ 
erans  hospital  here  and  his  at¬ 
tending  physician  says  his  con¬ 
dition  generally  is  unchanged. 

Within  the  last  year  doctors 
have  noticed  that  Clark  does 
seem  to  comprehend  the  world 
around  him.  He  seems  to  enjoy 
music  from  a  radio  outside  his 
door  and  on  occasion  smiles. 

Mr.  Clark,  who  formerly 
worked  on  the  copy  and  sports 
desks  at  the  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum,  once  was  a  200-pounder. 
Fed  through  gastric  tubes,  he 
is  more  than  50  pounds  off  this 
weight  now. 

• 

Newel  Whitney  Dies; 
Retire<l  Treasurer 

Salt  Lake  City 

Newel  K.  Whitney,  74,  retired 
treasurer  of  Deseret  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  died  Aug.  17  of 
cerebral  thrombosis.  He  joined 
the  newspaper  in  1905  as  a  clerk. 

The  Whitney  name  has  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  a  part  of  the 
newspaper’s  history  since  it 
first  was  organized.  Horace  K. 
Whitney,  the  deceased’s  grand¬ 
father,  was  the  original  typeset¬ 
ter  for  the  newspaper;  an  uncle, 
Horace  G.  Whitney,  was  a  form¬ 
er  general  manager  of  the  firm; 
his  father,  Joshua  R.  Whitney, 
was  employed  for  50  years  by 
the  paper;  and  his  brother, 
Ralph,  spent  40  years  with  the 
company  prior  to  his  death. 

• 

Parker  Quits  Paper 
For  Industry  PR  Job 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Ken  Parker,  who  has  been 
state  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  since  1953,  resigned  that 
position.  Sept.  1,  to  become  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  Arkans¬ 
as  Valley  Industries,  Inc. 

Mr.  Parker  was  succeeded  by 
Gene  Foreman,  who  became  a 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
staff  in  1954  and  has  been  the 
assistant  city  editor  since  1958. 


3  Issues  Reflect 
Cultural  Climate 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Three  successful  editions 
stressing  education  within  three 
weeks  were  published  by  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press. 

The  special  editions  provide  a 
measure  of  the  cultural  climate 
of  this  community,  explained 
Thor  M.  Smith,  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

In  addition  to  the  “Back  to 
School’’  edition,  the  News-Press 
provided  a  University  edition  on 
the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara.  This  was  mailed 
to  all  prospective  fall  regis¬ 
trants. 

Five  days  later  the  N-P  pub¬ 
lished  a  tabloid  directory  edi¬ 
tion  on  the  local  adult  educa¬ 
tion  program. 

Wholehearted  advertising  sup¬ 
port  also  indicated  the  attitude 
of  the  business  community  here 
toward  all  phases  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program,  Mr.  Smith  said. 

10<),(K)0  View 
Chi  News  Regatta 

Chicago 

A  record  entry  turned  the 
29th  annual  Chicago  Daily  News 
Regatta  into  the  largest  inland 
sailing  event  in  the  world.  More 
than  450  boats  participated,  in¬ 
cluding  380  yachts  competing  in 
30  separate  races. 

The  regatta,  which  attracted 
some  100,000  spectators,  was 
staged  as  a  public  service  on  the 
Lake  Michigan  shore  near  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Loop.  Special  events  in¬ 
cluded  the  Cypress  Gardens 
(Fla.)  water  ski  show,  a  Navy 
air-sea  helicopter  rescue,  a  fire- 
boat  demonstration  and  cutter 
rowing  races. 

Two  Marshall  Field  Jr.  tro¬ 
phies,  named  for  the  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News  and  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  were  awarded  the 
overall  sailing  winners. 

CNPA  Prexy  Has 
Full  Despite  lukiug 

Oakdale,  Calif. 

Visits  in  the  plants  of  fellow 
publishers  are  recommended  by 
Stanley  Wakefield,  Oakdale 
Leader,  and  president,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

These  are  enriching  in  friend¬ 
ships  and  in  professional  knowl¬ 
edge,  although  the  visitor  may 
become  well  inked  in  the  process, 
he  advised. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Yorha  Linda 
Star  he  joined  the  task  of  re¬ 
assembling  two  pied  pages.  'The 
shop  mishap  cost  him  a  golf 
date  but  it  was  fun  to  get  his 
hands  ink-covered  again,  the 
CNPA  head  declared. 
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AEJ  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


^Gimmick  ArtiMw’ 

The  two  major  themes  also 
appeared  in  papers  and  panel 
discussions  during  the  week. 

Theodore  Peterson,  dean  of 
the  Illinois  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  cited  the  danger  today  of 
journalism  schools  liecoming 
“grimmick  artists.”  During  a 
panel  on  the  changing  role  of 
journalism  schools  in  higher 
education  Wednesday  morning, 
he  said  that  schools  can  change 
their  designations  from  “jour¬ 
nalism”  to  “communications” 
but  “they  can’t  change  a  trade 
school  by  changing  the  name.” 

Dean  Peterson  cited  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  individual  schools  “doing 
what  seems  fashionable  and  not 
what  is  best.”  He  maintained  a 
good  deal  of  research  today  con¬ 
tributed  little,  went  on  debata¬ 
ble  assumptions,  and  was  pre¬ 
occupied  with  method. 

Mr.  Dennis,  on  the  same 
panel,  called  the  irresponsibility 
of  metlia  an  “indictment  of  uni¬ 
versities  for  not  acting  as  the 
conscience  of  mass  media  and 
for  not  establishing  what  the 
roll  of  the  mass  media  is.” 

He  said  that  higher  education 
in  the  next  decade  was  in  for 
much  public  examination  and 
it  was  up  to  higher  education 
“to  subject  itself  to  the  kind 
of  scrutiny  the  public  wants.” 

Quality  over  Quantity 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  dean  of 
Columbia  University’s  School  of 
Journalism,  told  the  panel  there 
was  too  much  handwringing 
about  the  decline  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  journalism.  He  suggested 
that  the  low  prestige  and  low 
salaries  were  because  of  past 
abundance  and  maintained  that 
“Wouldn’t  we  do  better  to 
award  a  smaller  number  of  de¬ 
grees  and  concentrate  on  qual¬ 
ity?  Also,  to  encourage  them 
to  go  to  the  media  which  hold 
their  respect?” 

Dean  Barrett  proposed  re¬ 
versing  the  accrediting  process 
and  producing  an  approved  list 
of  newspapers  and  news  agen¬ 
cies. 

I.  W.  Cole,  dean  of  North- 
western’s  School  of  Journalism, 
and  the  fourth  member  of  the 
panel,  said  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  was  “outstandingly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

He  stated  that  the  problem 
in  a  four-year  program  was 
“not  what  to  include  but  what 
to  leave  out.” 

A  panel  Thursday  afternoon 
discussed  “Problems  of  Ad¬ 
ministering  a  3-1  Liberal  Arts 
Program  (the  “3-1”  refers  to 
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the  75-percent  liberal  arts — 25- 
percent  “how-to”  training  pro¬ 
gram  practiced  by  many  jour¬ 
nalism  schools). 

Delbert  McGuire,  North 
Texas  State  College,  related  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  leading 
editors  on  “What’s  Wrong  with 
School  of  Journalism?”  Criti¬ 
cisms  included:  journalism 
graduates  are  not  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  tools  of  communi¬ 
cations  (English,  spelling, 
clarity) ;  journalism  graduates 
do  not  see  the  “large  picture” 
in  their  work  (they  are  too 
easily  satisfied  and  quit  asking 
questions  too  soon) ;  there  are 
not  nearly  enough  of  these 
poorly  trained  artisans  gradu¬ 
ated  each  year  to  suit  us;  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  do  not  have 
a  broad  base  of  learning  in  the 
liberal  arts. 

Mr.  McGuire  defended  the 
journalism-trained  student  over 
the  liberal  arts  graduate  and 
suggested  a  number  of  ways 
to  correct  the  criticisms  uncov¬ 
ered  in  the  survey. 

Cornelius  S.  McCarthy,  Du- 
quesne  University,  on  the  same 
panel,  maintained  that  journal¬ 
ism  education  entailed  a  great 
deal  more  than  consideration  of 
cour.se3  in  journalism.  “This 
stems  from  the  conviction  on 
the  part  of  Duquesne  Univer¬ 
sity,”  he  said,  “that  a  college 
must  do  more  than  prepare  a 
student  for  a  particular  occu¬ 
pation,  and  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  which  it  does 
afford  him  rises  out  of  a  broad, 
general  education.” 

Walter  Weir,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Dona¬ 
hue  and  Coe  advertising  agency, 
speaking  at  a  “Creativity  in  Ad¬ 
vertising”  panel  Thursday  aft¬ 
ernoon,  called  for  journalism 
schools  to:  consider  advertising 
a  form  of  communications;  urge 
students  to  develop  a  phrasol- 
ogy  of  advertising;  be  major 
purveyors  of  improvement  in 
advertising. 

He  declared  there  was  little 
demand  for  advertising  im¬ 
provement  from  academic  cir¬ 
cles  today. 

«  *  * 

Educators’  Research 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Research  topics  ranging  from 
the  “influence  of  political  atti¬ 
tude  on  selection  of  content  by 
readers”  to  the  study  of  gradu¬ 
ate  progp-ams  in  journalism  were 
reported  on  here  at  the  annual 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  convention. 

Guido  H.  Stemple  III,  Central 
Michigan  University,  presented 
the  first  named  above  at  Tues¬ 
day’s  “Council  on  Communica¬ 
tions  Research  (Media  Analy¬ 
sis).”  He  posed  the  question: 
“Given  equal  coverage  in  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign,  what  would 


the  reader  read?”  and  then  out¬ 
lined  the  answers  uncovered 
from  a  study  done  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  Central  Michigan. 

Mr.  Stemple  said  the  study 
clearly  showed  evidence  of  two 
kinds  of  systematic  readership  of 
political  content  —  overlapping, 
which  left  the  reader  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  editor,  and 
selectivity,  which  seemed  to  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  the  reader,  ‘“rhis 
study  indicates  that  equal  space 
does  not  guarantee  equal  expo¬ 
sure,  and  it  raises  the  question 
of  whether  equal  exposure  can 
be  attained,”  he  concluded. 

Mr.  Stemple  also  reported  on 
influence  of  public  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  media  on  long-range 
effects  of  the  media  at  Friday’s 
quantitative  research  meeting. 

He  stated  that  a  free  press  in 
a  free  economy  was  influenced 
hy  what  the  public  thought,  and 
the  newspaper  publisher,  like  the 
automobile  manufacturer  had 
to  piwluce  a  product  the  public 
was  willing  to  buy. 

Mr.  Stemple  suggested  future 
research  into  the  fields  of  in¬ 
fluence  of  attitude  toward  media 
on  media  effects,  and  the  place 
of  research  on  public  attitudes 
toward  media  studies  on  long- 
range  effects. 

Graduate  School  Study 

John  Martin,  Florida  Univer¬ 
sity,  reported  on  a  1959-0)0  study 
made  for  .\ASDJ  on  graduate 
programs  in  journalism.  He  re¬ 
late  at  Tuesday  morning’s 
“Graduate  Work  in  Journalism” 
panel  that  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  49  schools  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  having 
awarded  one  or  more  graduate 
degree  in  journalism  or  having 
had  one  or  more  graduate  stu¬ 
dent. 

Six  replied  that  they  had  no 
graduate  program  in  journalism 
or  gave  it  only  as  a  minor. 
Twenty  others  responded  as  of 
the  release  of  report  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  These  included  all  nine 
that  awarded  Ph.  D.  degrees  in 
communications  or  journalism 
and  “a  very  good  sample  of  other 
schools,”  according  to  Mr. 
Martin. 

Another  questionnaire  re¬ 
ported  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
covered  communications  law 
courses  in  ACEJ  accredited 
schools.  Thirty-nine  replies  were 
received  from  forty-five  schools 
and  a  considerable  variety  was 
noted  in  the  teaching  approaches 
used  by  the  several  answering 
institutions. 

The  report  was  compiled  by 
Jacob  Scher,  Northwestern; 
A.  G.  Pickerell,  California;  and 
M.  E.  Benson,  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity. 

All  but  two  of  the  39  schools 
answering  had  a  separate  course 
in  communications  and/or  jour¬ 
nalism  law. 
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Edwin  B.  Parker,  Illinoi*  Ubj. 
versity,  discussed  “Televiiin 
and  the  Process  of  Cultunl 
Change”  at  Tuesday  evening'! 
“Council  on  Communicatioia 
Research  (Media  -AnalysU)* 
session. 

The  study  related  the  similar- 
ities  and  differences  l)etween  the 
behavior  of  children  who  hate 
access  to  television  and  com¬ 
parable  children  who  do  not. 

Mr.  Parker  related  that  the 
“displacement  evidence  clearly 
indicates  that  there  is  no  ap¬ 
preciable  decrease  in  the  use  of 
the  more  traditional  information 
sources  when  television  « 
adopted.  The  fact  that  these  in¬ 
formation  sources  are  not  difr 
placed  by  television  indicate! 
that  television  is  not  an  im¬ 
provement  over  them  as  pro¬ 
viders  of  information.  This  pro¬ 
vides  good  indirect  evidenm 
that  television  does  not  provide 
an  informational  advantage  to 
children  who  can  utilize  the  tn- 
ditional  print  media.” 

He  concluded  that  the  finding! 
that  comic  book  reading,  movie 
attendance,  reading  of  pulp 
magazines,  and  radio  listening 
were  all  displaced  by  television 
viewing  provided  evidence  thst 
television  was  a  provider  “of 
fantasy  materials.” 

More  Research  Needed 

Richard  Yoakam,  Indian! 
University,  also  touched  on 
broadcast  research  in  Friday 
morning’s  “Council  on  Radio- 
Television  Journalism”  session. 

He  stated  that  much  researdi 
was  still  needed  today.  The 
most  important  area  of  desired 
research,  according  to  Mr.  Yoak¬ 
am,  was  to  find  out  “just  exactly 
what  the  television  communica¬ 
tions  experience  is  .  .  .  What 
happens  when  the  TV  newscast 
goes  into  the  home?  How  is  it 
received?  Under  what  condi¬ 
tions?  What  are  the  distrae 
tions?  What  visuals  are  we 
showing?  What  effect  does  the 
air  personality  have  on  how  the 
newscast  is  received?” 

A  study  on  “Four  Yean 
Later :  Characteristics  which 
Differentiate  ‘Those  Who  Leff 
from  ‘Those  Who  Stayed’  on 
Staffs  of  Daily  Newspapers  in 
Michigan,”  by  Edgar  (^raneaad 
Paul  J.  Deutschmann,  both  of 
Michigan  State,  will  be  reported 
in  E&P  at  a  later  date. 

• 

Philip  E.  Johnson 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Philip  E.  Johnson,  60,  an  sc 
count  executive  of  the  Branto 
Company,  newspaper  advertiiag 
representatives,  died  Sept  2  st 
Hackensack  Hospital.  He  hsd 
been  with  'Branham  for  36  y*W 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
Baltimore  and  Washington. 
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Duncan  of  Oregon 
President  of  AEJ 


Confttitutional  ('iianKe» 


University  Park,  Pa. 

•w.'Ti'Lf  Thre,  bylaw  chanites  were  ap 

K'th^  A^S^IatKrTdu: 

cjtion  in  Journalism.  He  suc¬ 


ceeds  Fred  S.  Siebert,  Michigan 
State  University. 

The  elections,  held  at  the 
ooup’s  10th  convention  at  the  w,  •  i  ai. 

Kylvania  State  University  catiom  Previously  they  were  ap- 
™also  .saw  the  following  pomted  by  the  president. 

in  office-  were:  Joseph  Mader, 

"Kmneth  Stewart,  University  Marquette;  John  Martson,  Mich- 
ofMichigan,  first  vicepresident.  State;  Raymond  Simon, 

Theodore  Peterson,  University  ^tica  College  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
d  Illinois,  second  vicepresident;  Alan  Scott,  Umvers.ty 

of  Texas;  and  Samuel  Atkinson, 
Boston  University. 
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Article  3,  Council  and  Com¬ 
mittees,  Section  15,  was 
amended  to  permit  AEJ  to  elect 
five  members  to  serve  on  the 
Council  on  Public  Relations  Edu- 


NEW  OFFICERS — Elmar  Beth,  University  of  Kansas,  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer,  left;  Fred  S.  Siebert.  Michigan  State  University,  outgoing 
president,  center;  and  Kenneth  Stewart,  University  of  Michigan,  incom¬ 
ing  first  vicepresident,  discuss  plans  for  the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism. 


ud  Elmer  Beth,  University  of 
Kansas,  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Warren  K.  Agee,  West  Vir- 
jinia  University  (and  just- 
named  executive  director  of 
igma  Delta  Chi),  1961-62  AEJ 
representative  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Paul  J.  Deutschmann,  Michi- 
Itan  State,  Dean  Peterson,  Bruce 
Westley,  Wisconsin  University, 
ud  Roy  E.  Carter  Jr.,  Minne¬ 
sota,  to  the  Council  on  Com- 
nmnications  Research  through 
19«4. 

Marlow  Froke,  Penn  State, 
ud  Robert  I.  Lindsay,  Minne¬ 
sota,  to  the  Council  on  Radio 
ud  TV  Journalism  through 
1963.  Harold  Niven,  Washington 
University,  the  the  same  council 
dirough  1962 


Article  1,  Membership,  Sec¬ 
tion  1,  was  amended  to  raise  the 
dues  of  regular  members  from 
$8.50  to  $12.50  per  year;  senior 
associate  meml^rs  from  $8.50 
to  $10  per  year;  and  junior  as¬ 
sociate  members  from  $5  to  $6 
per  year.  This  amendment  takes 
effect  Jan.  1,  1961. 

Article  1,  Membership,  Sec¬ 
tion  3,  was  amended  to  raise  the 
reinstatement  fee  of  persons 
dropped  for  being  in  arrears  on 
dues  from  $5  to  $8. 

The  body  also  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  instructing  the  publica¬ 
tions  committee  to  study  the 
problem  of  increasing  financial 
support  for  Journalism  Quar¬ 
terly. 

At  the  present  time  there  are 


733  regular  members,  61  senior 
S.  Watson  Dunn,  Wisconsin,  associate  members,  42  junior  as- 
ud  Roland  Hicks,  Penn  State  sociate  members,  and  41  retired 
to  the  Council  on  Advertising,  members  in  AEJ. 

Conunitlee  Reports 


The  American  Association  of 
Sehools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  and  the  American 
Soeiety  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators  also  held  elec- 


The  results  of  a  questionnaire 
to  determine  the  nature  of  train¬ 
ing  in  schools  and  departments 


tions.  Both  are  coordinating  of  journalism  for  professional 
ambers  of  AEJ  and  schedule  editorial  writing  was  made  pub- 
dieir  annual  business  meetings  lie  at  Thursday’s  plenary  ses- 
doing  the  AEJ  convention.  sion. 

AASDJ  elected  Keen  Rafferty  Compiled  by  the  National 
Sr,  New  Mexico  University,  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
piwident;  H.  Eugene  Goodwin,  Committee  on  Cooperation  with 
Penn  State,  vicepresident;  El-  Schools  of  Journalism,  it  re- 
*  •  aer  Beth,  Kansas,  secretary;  ported: 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  Colum-  Responses  received  from  73 
Umveraity,  Wesley  Clark,  out  of  the  122  schools  and  de- 
JTMuse  University,  and  Quin-  partments  of  journalism  sent 
I'son,  Utah  University,  di-  the  questionnaire.  This  included 
rectors.  I.  W.  Cole,  Northwest-  37  of  the  46  schools  and  depart- 
^was  named  ACEJ  represen-  ments  accredited  by  the  Ameri- 
*•  can  Council  on  Education  for 

The  ASJSA  named  Hillier  Journalism.  Sixty-six  (90.41%) 
wighbaum.  New  York  Univer-  offered  some  instruction  in  edi- 
jfy,  president;  Verne  Edwards  tonal  writing;  54  (75.34%)  did 
•N  Ohio  Wesleyan,  vicepresi-  so  in  a  separate  course;  23  of 
*»t;  William  J.  Thomas,  Bay-  these  54  courses  (42.6%)  were 
w.  secretary-treasurer;  and  required  of  all  news-editorial  se- 
^istead  S.  Pride,  Lincoln  quence  students,  representing 
Usiversity,  ACEJ  representa-  31.5%  of  the  total  sample;  19 

offered  no  separate  course  but 
editor  8c  publisher  for  September  10,  1960 


12  included  editorial  writing 
instruction  in  some  other 
(broader)  course;  7  schools  pro¬ 
vided  no  instruction  in  editorial 
writing. 

Magazine  lntem»hip 

The  Magazine  Committee  re¬ 
quested  that  AEJ  propose  to  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Associated  Business 
Publications,  Inc.,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Publications.: 

That  AEJ  take  over  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  approving — and, 
if  need  be,  recruiting — candi¬ 
dates  for  summer  internships  in 
the  magazine  field;  that  the  as¬ 
sociations  through  their  educa¬ 
tion  committees  circulate  infor¬ 
mation  about  these  candidates 
to  their  membership  and  encour¬ 
age  individual  publications  to 
participate;  that  the  program 
i)egin  in  Summer,  1961,  with  the 
Magazine  Committee  submitting 
a  list  of  candidates,  along  with 
biographical  resumes,  to  the 
MPA,  ABP,  and  NBP. 

The  Committee  on  Secondary 
Schools  of  Journalism  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a 
clearing  procedure  for  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  secondary 
school  journalism  with  itself 
acting  as  a  clearing  agency;  and 
for  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  to  make  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  during  the  next  year  to 
work  with  high  school  admin¬ 
istrators  and  teacher-training 
agencies  to  up-grade  high  school 
journalism  instruction  through 
better  preparation  of  the  lan¬ 
guage-arts  teachers. 

Work  Experience 

W.  Sprauge  Holden,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Teaching,  reported  on  a  sur¬ 
vey  which  attempted  to  collect 
and  collate  information  on  the 
professional  pre-teaching  work- 
experience  of  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  in  U.S.  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  He  related  that  105  or  not 


quite  25''<  of  the  respondents 
were  currently  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  journalistic  employment. 
Also,  if  the  returns  were  a  good 
cross-section,  the  teaching  of 
college  journalism  w'as  soundly 
based  on  an  impressive  body  of 
experience.  (The  survey  will  be 
published  in  E&P  at  a  later 
date). 

The  Historj'  of  Journalism 
Committee  gave  its  major  at¬ 
tention  to  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  a  guide  of  source 
material  concerning  the  history 
of  journalism,  and  to  initiate  a 
nationwide  search  for  these  ma¬ 
terials.  Chairmen  of  the  project 
are  Robert  Rutland,  UCLA,  and 
Judd  Grenier,  El  Camino  Col¬ 
lege. 

An  advisory  council,  includ¬ 
ing  top  American  historians, 
was  appointed,  and  regional  di¬ 
rectors  are  now  being  chosen. 

Form  New  -Section 

An  International  Communica¬ 
tions  Section  of  AEJ  was 
formed  at  the  International  In¬ 
formation  and  Propaganda 
breakfast  Friday  morning.  Its 
main  function  will  be  to  recom¬ 
mend  programs  in  this  field  to 
the  AEJ  Executive  Committee 
for  future  convention  program¬ 
ming.  Alex  Edelstine,  School  of 
Communications,  Washington 
University,  was  named  chair¬ 
man,  and  Quintus  Wilson,  Utah 
University,  was  named  vice 
chairman.  Persons  wishing  to 
join  the  section  should  contact 
either  of  the  above. 

It  was  also  announced  at  the 
convention  that  the  1961  AEJ 
meeting  would  be  held  at  Mich¬ 
igan  University,  Ann  Arbor. 
North  Carolina  University  was 
recommended  to  the  executive 
conun  ittee  as  the  site  for  the 
1962  conference.  The  time  and 
date  will  be  set  by  the  committee 
in  cooperation  with  the  host 
school. 
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O’Rourke  and  Miami  Herald 
Will  Receive  lAPA  Awards 


The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  has  announced  the 
first  two  winners  of  the  lAPA- 
Tom  Wallace  Awards  sponsored 
by  Latin  American  members 
for  a  newspaper  and  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 

They  are  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  and  John  T.  O’Rourke, 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Daily  News. 

Both  were  recommended  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Awards 
Committee,  composed  of  its 
Latin  American  members  and 
headed  by  Francisco  A.  Rizzuto 
{Veritas,  Buenos  Aires). 

The  citation  accompanying 
the  award  to  the  Miami  Herald 
stressed  the  newspaper’s  devo¬ 
tion  “to  the  existing  friendship 
among  our  nations”  and  its 
“interpretation  and  explanation 
of  events”  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas. 

Mr.  O’Rourke,  who  received 
the  individual  award  which  was 
also  given  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  was  cited  for  “his 
untiring  defense  of  the  higher 
interests  of  the  southern  sister 
nations  of  the  Hemisphere  and 
his  equally  ceaseless  campaign 
to  better  serve  those  interests 
and  explain  Latin  American 
problems  and  needs  to  United 
States  officialdom  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.” 

Honored  with  the  Mergen- 
thaler  award  was  Jomal  do 
Brasil  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In¬ 
dividual  Mergenthaler  prizes 
were  won  by  Marco  Tulio 
Rodriguez  Martinez  {El  Espec- 
tador,  Bogota),  Antonio  Pro- 
hias  (formerly  of  Prensa  Libre, 
Havana),  and  Luis  Gonzalez 
Nunez  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
Chile).  The  Awards  Committee 
also  voted  to  give  one  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  prizes  to  a  team  of  re¬ 
porters  of  El  Mercurio  who 
covered  the  earthquakes  in 
Southern  Chile. 

All  of  the  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  lAPA’s  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Bogota,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Oct.  19-21.  The  in¬ 
dividual  prizes  carry  a  scroll 
and  $500.  The  two  newspaper 
winners  will  receive  specially 
designed  plaques. 

To  ‘Unknown  Soldier' 

In  making  an  award  to  the 
“unknown  soldier”  of  Cuban 
newspaperdom,  the  Awards 
Committee  took  special  note  of 
the  work  done  by  all  free  and 
democratic  newsmen  there,  in 
defense  of  the  freedom  of  the 


press  and  democracy,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  recognize  their  col¬ 
lective  efforts  to  carry  on  their 
fight  despite,  in  the  words  of 
the  citation,  “threats  or  the 
actual  use  of  force  against 
them.  .  .  (to)  vigorously  pro¬ 
claim  the  evils  of  Communist 
totalitarianism  and  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  struggle  for  what 
is  our  common  credo:  without 
freedom  of  the  press  there  is 
no  democracy.” 

Jomal  do  Brasil  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  awarded  the  bronze 
plaque  for  its  humanitarian  and 
inspired  campaign  in  behalf  of 
the  destitute  children  of  Brazil, 
which  started  under  the  idea  of 
“Adoption  of  a  Child  for 
Christmas”  and  became  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  of  that  paper. 

Marco  Tulio  Rodriguez  Mar¬ 
tinez,  of  Bogota,  originated  and 
developed  a  campaign  in  favor 
of  the  “Forgotten  Municipali¬ 
ties  of  Colombia,”  to  focus 
official  and  public  attention  on 
the  plight  of  all  the  small  and 
remote  villages  of  his  country. 

Cuban  cartoonist  Antonio 
Prohias,  who  left  his  country 
the  day  the  government  took 
over  Prensa  Libre  of  Havana 
through  controlled  unions,  re¬ 
ceived  the  prize  in  the  cartoon 
category  because  his  “caustic 
and  penetrating  pen  bared  the 
true  nature  of  the  forces  im¬ 
pelling  the  Castro  regime.” 

The  prize  in  the  photography 
category  was  awarded  to  Luis 
Gonzalez  Nunez,  of  El  Mercurio 
of  Santiago,  for  an  excellent 
shot  of  a  volcano  in  eruption  as 
result  of  the  earthquakes  in 
Southern  Chile. 

• 

Lehmann  Retires; 
Pioneered  in  HD 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Earle  Lehmann,  the  man  who 
pioneered  home  delivery  of 
newspapers  in  rural  sections 
near  here,  has  retired  from  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times. 

Mr.  Lehmann,  69,  began  de¬ 
livery  by  car  in  1928  to  27  sub¬ 
scribers  in  an  area  that  has 
since  been  built  up. 

Since  then,  he’s  driven  an 
estimated  1,400,000  miles  with¬ 
out  a  serious  accident — and  only 
one  dented  fender. 

All  told,  Mr.  Lehmann  worked 
32  years  for  the  C-J  and  Times. 
Before  that,  he  worked  five 
years  for  the  old  Herald-Post. 
In  recent  years,  he’s  been  super¬ 
visor  of  68  motor  routes  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Southern  Indiana. 


John  W.  Colt 

Colt  Moves  Up 
To  Exec  Editor 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  news  department  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Roy  A.  Roberts, 
president. 

John  W,  Colt,  managing 
editor  and  a  member  of  the 
Star’s  staff  since  1924,  becomes 
executive  editor,  succeeding  the 
late  C.  G.  Wellington. 

Paul  V.  Miner,  news  editor 
since  1954,  becomes  managing 
editor. 

John  S.  Chandley,  afternoon 
city  editor  of  the  Times,  suc¬ 
cess  Arthur  F.  Duncan  as 
managing  editor  of  the  morning 
edition.  Mr.  Duncan,  night  man¬ 
aging  editor  18  years,  will  be 
assigned  other  executive  duties 
after  a  leave. 

Ray  F.  Lyle  becomes  the  city 
editor  of  the  morning  edition. 

James  F.  Tumbaugh,  night 
city  editor  since  1942,  will  re¬ 
main  in  a  city  desk  position. 

Don  T.  Jones,  a  political 
writer,  succeeds  Mr.  Chandley 


as  afternoon  city  editor  of  thi 
Times. 

Don  D.  (Casey)  Jones,  mak*. 
up  editor,  moves  to  assistant 
night  city  editor. 

Howard  A.  Coons  is  the  new 
telegraph  editor  of  the  morning 
edition,  succeeding  John  D. 
Brown,  who  will  continue  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  on  the 
night  telegraph  and  sport  desk. 

Byron  C.  (Buck)  Martin  be¬ 
comes  director  of  the  editorial 
art  department,  replacing  the 
late  Vernon  Hampton. 

• 

Joe  Cumminkey  Dies 
After  Game  With  Kids 

Ogden  SBiiRG,  N.Y. 

Joseph  F.  Cumin  iskey,  52, 
radio  and  newspaperman,  died 
Sept.  3  at  his  summer  cottage 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

A  star  athlete  during  his  col¬ 
lege  days,  he  had  lieen  playing 
football  with  his  son  and  several 
other  youngsters  and  collapsed 
when  he  returned  to  his  cot¬ 
tage.  He  apparently  suffered  a 
heart  attack. 

He  was  director  of  news, 
sports  and  special  events  at 
radio  station  WHEN  in 
Syracuse,  where  he  resided. 
From  1929  to  1940,  he  worited 
for  the  old  Buffalo  Times.  In 
1940  he  joined  the  defunct  PM 
in  New  York  City  as  sports 
editor,  and  left  in  1945  to  join 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem. 

Publisher,  87,  Dies 

St.  Mary’s,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Bauer,  publisher  of  the 
afternoon  St.  Mary’s  Dotly 
Press,  died  Sept.  3  at  his  home. 
He  was  87. 

Mr.  Bauer  had  been  publisher 
of  the  newspaper  since  1985. 
Prior  to  that  he  published  the 
Elk  County  Gazette,  a  weekly. 
He  taught  school  for  numy 
years. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 

IP  YOU  are  capable  and  financially 
able,  we  will  find  you  a  California  or 
ArisoDa  newspaper  property  where  you 
will  be  both  successful  and  happy.  We 
handle  both  large  and  small  properties. 
GABBERT  A  HANCOCK,  3709-B 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 

★★  WE  are  not  as  mudi  interested  in 
sal  w  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
JoMph  A.  Snyder,  2284  £last  RomnW 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nita 
Phone  KEystone  3-1361. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  I. 
EstsU>llshed  1914.  Newspapers  booist 
and  sold  without  publicity 

ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  ttat 
buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  PO'JJJ' 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Tss 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contia 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  ^ 
B<i*  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mk*- 
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Neic.*  paper  Broker g 


AN^OU^<:EME^TS 


Publicationg  for  Sale 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


WI  have  several  Kood  weeklies  in  '  Exclusive  weekly  in  farm  and  oil  area  ' 

•IMO  to  200,000  class,  exclusive,  of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California.  i 

Cf^ffsl  witii  low  down  payments.  i  GrosHinic  $36,000.  Price  126,000  with 

U(vf|iaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  '  $16,000  down.  Box  3733,  Editor  & 

juttn  Dr.,  IVinama  City,  Florida.  Publisher.  I 

INQl’lRIES  INVITED  1  DOWER  GREAT  LAKES  REGION  j 

fna  experienced  newspaper  men  who  I  Stronit  old  weekly  Kroasing  $185,000 
sdsquately  financed.  Several  Semi-  ,  con»'f«ntly  ex-  . 

gr..-sing  over  $100,000.  Lo-  I  property  for  capable 

^irheest  publisher!  Fair  price,  down  |>ayment  1 

“““  niYIP  MPWQPADCPQ  open.  Write  promptly  and  fully.  DIAL.  | 

UlAlt  INtWbrArtKb  I  15  Waverly,  Detroit  3,  Mich.  . 

iBrokersI  (Tax  Consultants)  l - — - - — - 

BOX  679  Mevxmnji  v  ofTor  rr* n^rirwr  1 

GAl’SEN,  ALABAMA 


DIAL 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker”  I 
li  ffsverly.  Detroit  3,  Mich.  TO  6-6864  ! 

SAIXS-PUKCHASEIS  handled  with  I 
ISention.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  { 
Series,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

YOU  CAN'T  l«at  midwest  newspapers 
fm  itability.  Herman  Koch.  2923  Vir- 
(isia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

ASIZONA  NEWSPAPER  Properties.  i 
Dess  Sellers.  625  E.  Main.  Mesa.  | 
Arisana.  Afliliate  of  Cummins  Trust. 

Newspaper  Appraisers  | 

Tkerc  is  no  substitute  for  experience! 
Vihistions  of  newspaiiers.  subsidiaries.  | 
tdrrision.  radio  and  syndicates — for  tax  j 
(sd  other  i>uri>oses.  Mora  than  200  ' 
is  SI  States  to  date.  Comprehensive  ' 
rmorts  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired.  I 
Qsslified  expert  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
M  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn  26.  N.  Y. 

Publications  for  Sale 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
SUBURBAN 

Sosi-weekly  grossing  $640,000.  Top- 
Mteb  rotary  plant,  large  building  in- 
ciadsd  for  $326,000.  Rapid-growth  area 
anres  exi>erienced  suburban  imblisher 
liTR  capital  gain.  E^tclusively  listed 
vith  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  r 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana- 
bom,  California.  I 

Vmtern  weekiies  and  dailies  every- 
vksft.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCl-  i 
ATES.  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
BN.,  Los  Angeles  28.  California. 

STRONG  ABC  CIRCULA'nON.  rural 
nllige  weekly,  clean  community, 
nried  industries  and  stores,  owner  re- 
ostly  deceased.  Box  3326.  Editor  & 
Psklishcr.  , 

Many  buyers  and  ellers  in  California 
torn  to  Vernon  V.  Paine,  who 
provide-  complete  economic  reports  j 
on  each  market.  With  L.  H.  Paine. 
Write  P.O.  Box  265,  Upland,  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  FARM 
■AREA  weekly,  grossing  $40,000- 
M.OOO,  $16,000  down.  Sound,  over  60 
nsrs  old,  good  plant,  growth.  Jos.  A. 
oopder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Bonneya  Drive,  Anaheim,  California. 

^ZONA  CHAIN  7  WEEKLIES 
™  printed  out  of  one  well-equipped 
past.  Distribution  reaches  250,000 
Pjroons  all  in  city  area.  Located  in 
upusive  growth  area.  Gross  increas- 
»t  rapidly.  Rotary  prees  and  4  linos 
PJ*»  thop  in  imme^ate  daily  class, 
asm  have  down  payment  of  $160,000. 
Jsll  information  to  qualified  buyers. 
Sellers,  Arizona  Newspaper  Prop- 
$25  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Arizona, 
jWiated  with  Cummins  Trust.  Phone 
WO  4-1093. 


LOWER  GREAT  LAKES  REGION  j 
Strong  old  weekly  grossing  $185,000 
and  growing,  with  consistently  ex¬ 
cellent  net.  Fine  profierty  for  capable  I 
publisher!  Fair  price,  down  iiayment  I 
open.  Write  promptly  and  fully.  DIAL,  | 
16  Waverly,  Detroit  3,  Mich.  . 

MONTHLY  PUBLICA’nON  in  outdoor 
field.  Chart  Area  7.  No  printing  plant.  ' 
Price  low  with  terms  to  right  i>arty.  i 
Good  iKitential.  Box  3718,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher. 

UTAH  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY.  $.30M 
gross,  county  seat,  less  than  $I0M  cash  . 
down  if  qualified.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  | 
88.  Norton,  Kansas.  I 

Publications  IP anted  I 

TWO  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMEN.  28  I 
and  30.  seek  interest  in  small  Daily  { 
or  Weekly  with  option  to  buy.  Box 
372 1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Room 


AUTOMA-nC  FLAT  BED  PRESSES 
MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
GOSS  COMET 
GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 
MODEL  A  DUPLEX 
HIGH  SPEIED  ROTARY  PRESSES 

12  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR— Color 
reverses — Auxiliary  Fountains  —  All 
Stereo. 

16  PAGE  TUBULAR  DUPLEX  —  All 
Stereo. 

16/32  PAGE  R.  HOB  with  hi  Folder- 
All  Stereo. 

16/32  PAGE  R.  HOE  with  color  rails 
— Stereo  optional. 

24/48  PAGE  SUPER  DUTY  DUPLEX 
— Stereo  optional — Press  A-1. 

Delivered  A  Installed  Package 
If  Desired 

UPECO,  INC. 

"20  minutes  from  Times  Square” 
760  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 
GEneva  8-3744 


Press  Room 


LINOTYPES 

MODEL  30  MIXER.  NO.  61986 
2/90-2/72-4/84  Magazines  —  6  Molds. 
Bleetrie  Pot,  Hargach  Feeder,  AC 
Motor. 

MODEL  14  NO.  49834 
Swinging  Keyboard,  3/90-1/34  Maga- 
zinss.  Hold  Blower,  Mohr  Saw,  AC 
Motor. 


Ideas  For  Sale 

PRINTER  WITH  INTERESTING 
IDEA  for  newspaiier  format.  Elasier 
reader  handling,  better  ad  exposure, 
more  attention  each  |>age.  No  mechani¬ 
cal  changes.  $3,0€0.  Box  3728,  Editor  I 
A  Publisher.  j 

Loans  and  Financing  | 

LOANS  NEGOTIATED— $200,000  and  . 
up.  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news-  ' 
papers,  radio  and  TV  proi>erties.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 

NEWSP.VPER  SERVICES 

Press  Lngineers 

Newspniier  Press  Instaliations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  F’rankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  .38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9776 

NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC. 
Erecting-Planning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip.  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen’I.  Mgr. 

UPECO  INC. 

Mov« — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst.  N.  J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

!  LINOTYPE  MODEL  32,  Serial  52869. 

I  Excellent.  Complete  with  3  full  maga- 
I  zines,  4  splits.  4  auxiliaries.  Mats  6*A 
I  to  48  pt.  Also  have  high  base  Model  6. 
Daily  Times,  Glasgow,  Ky.  OL  1-2136. 


5  UNIT  HO^BARGAIN 
We  have  a  five  unit  Hoe  vertical  type 
press  we  must  sell  quick  in  order  to 
make  room  for  a  new  press.  This  press 
is  complete  with  Reeks,  Tensions  and 
Pasters.  'Two  color  cylinders  behind 
folder.  22V«  CutolT.  GO  inch  roll.  Roller 
bearings.  Steel  Cylinders.  Internal  Lub¬ 
rication.  Hoe  Ink  Pumps.  200  H.  P. 
Drive  Motor  D.  C.  Cutler-Hammer 
Electric  Control  E<iui|iment.  Call  or 
write  Leon  A.  Link,  Production  Man¬ 
ager.  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 


16-page  DUPLEX  TLTBULAR,  2  to  1 
model-. -omplete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

2-unit  GOSS,  '22%''  End  Feed  Complete 
Stereo-AC,  drive. 

24-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

8-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  DECK. 
Roll  Arm  Brackets-Upper  F’ormer.  j 

s-pare  GOSS  COMET  FLATBED.  AC.  ! 
drive-<|uarter  and  half-folder. 

2-Cutler-Hammer  75  H.P.  AC,  Drives 
w/ Parallel  Control  Panels. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

;  “Newspaper  Press  Erector** 

j  11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley»  Calif.  . 
I  POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871  | 


STEREOTYPE 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATES 
Right  and  Left — AC — Vacuum  Back 

WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAVERS 

WOOD  PREREGISTER  MACHINE 

8  and  10  TON  KEMP  IMMERSION 
POTS — Complete  with  Carburetors 

260'  JAMPOL  PLATE  CONVEYOR 

16'  JAMPOL  Raised  Plate  Return 


PRESSES 

•  EXTRA  SPECIAL  • 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  22% 

I  or  6  Unit  Preoa  with  a  reversible 
Unit  and  extra  Color  Cylinder-  SCOTT 
Heavy  Duty  S  to  2  Double  Folders 
wilfc  C-H  Conveyore— SCOTT  3  Arm 
Rwle  with  Jones  Tensions — Trackage, 
'^mtablea,  Steel  Floor  Plate.  LAST 
PRESS  located  at  BOSTON  HERALD- 
TRAVBLBR. 

TERMS  for  immediate  removal  t 


semi-weekly 
weekly  &  Jcb 
weekly 
small  diily 
met-weekiy 
Trade  Journal 


$  75,000* 
22,500 
3,900* 
116,000* 
75.000* 
17,500* 


fAUL  H. 

chapman  company 

INCXIRPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 

Please  address: 

1182  W.  Peachtree  St. 

Atlanta  9,  Ga. 


1  LINOTYPES 

To  make  room  for  new.  faster  equip¬ 
ment,  we  have  for  sale  three  Model 
14's,  Serial  numbers  31029,  31332,  32873 
and  one  mixer  model  26,  Serial  number 
37644,  all  equiiH>ed  with  Margach 
feeders,  four  universal  molds.  IIOV 
AC  electric  pots  and  motors,  Mohr 
measure  control.  Corona  7  hi  pt.  and 
;  agate  type.  These  machines  are  in 
I  good  condition,  in  daily  use.  Come 
I  see,  or  write.  World  &  Tribune.  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

I  Press  Room 

'  CHANGE  TO  OFFSET  makes  need  for 
space  on  floor.  We  have  a  near  com- 
!  plete  letterpress  plant  that  has  to 
j  move  by  October.  Excellent  A  B  Du- 
I  plex,  8  I>age  flatbed,  full  chase  and 
;  clamps.  Model  14  and  K  lino  to  go. 
Much  new  type  for  linos  at  near  noth¬ 
ing  cost.  Make  an  offer  for  all  or  part. 
Write  or  call  EQUIPMENT,  Box  111, 
Seguin,  Texas. 


CONVERSION  TO  f^ENTRAI,  PLANT  ; 
makes  present  shop  unnecessary.  We  | 
have  24  page  Goss  press,  all  turtles,  | 
chases,  clamps,  etc.  Flill  stereo,  router,  ■ 
saws.  Linos,  Elrod,  Lualow,  prmd  press  i 
and  all  auxiliary  equipment.  A  letter 
deal  for  closing  out  will  never  come 
your  way.  All  prices  for  moving,  no 
dickering  necessary.  For  comidete  or 
l>artial  inventory  and  prices,  write  or 
call:  Grady  Wells,  Box  649,  Beeville,  i 
Texas.  ‘ 


SCOTT 

4  Units  &  Folder 
HOE 

6  Units  &  2  Folders 
GOSS 

32  Page  with  Color 
DUPLEX  AB  8-Page  Press 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16' 
Up  to  21  Units — 6  (k>lor  Cylinders — 6 
F^dvrs  with  Upper  Formers — 5  Drives 
— End  Feed  or  on  Substructure  with  3 
Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result  of 
Meshanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Dsmoerak  and  Post-Dispatch. 

6  UNIT  S001T  23-9/16' 

2  Doabls  FMdsrs — 2  AC  Drives.  Lo- 
oated  Knoxville  Journal. 

DUPLEX  MFTROPOLITAN  22%' 

4  and  6  Unit  Presses — Double  F'olders 
AO  Drives — Located  Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
venes — Charlotte  News. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%' 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylinder 

3  Paneoast  Color  Couples — AC  Drive — 
Reeti  and  Pasters.  Located  Jackson- 
viBs  Tlmce-U  nion . 

S  UNIT  HOE  22%' 

With  Color  Cylinder— End  Fed — AC 
Drivs,  Located  Lebanon.  Pa. 

2  UNIT  HOE  22%' 

End  Fed — AO  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lsbanon,  N.  H. 

16  PAGE  DITPLEX  TUBULAR 
Compiete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
San  Diego,  Cidif. 

2-MOrBL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Located  Sanford,  N.  C.  and  Salt  Laks 
City,  Utah. 

GOSS  COMET 

Located  Shippensburg,  Pa.  Available 
by  August  1st. 


MAILROOM 


HOE  4-DBCK  32  PAGE  PRESS— 23% 

cutoT,  and  Vi  fold,  (2)  40  HP  !  2— JAMPOL  BUNDLE  PUSHERS 

and  (1)  25  HP  motor  drives,  control  \ 

pwel.  Now  running.  Will  sell  com-  2_dOCK  DISPATCH  BELT  OON- 
plete  with  Avail-  veYORS  with  12  Telescopic  Loaders, 

able  January.  VALLEY  TIHES-NEWS, 

West  Point,  Georgia. 

CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  siss  diameter.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

A  C  motor  press  drives  all  s'sas. 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units.  N.Y.  17  OX  ford  7-4690 

Quartsr-page-folders. 

Gso.  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Prett  Room 


FOR  SALS— 6-unit  Scott  newspaper 
prsM  with  22%'  cut-off,  two  folders, 
two  dolor  cylinders.  G.  E.  Control 
panel  and  drive.  Each  unit  has  Scott  | 
l-ami  reels  with  Jones  tension.  40-80  ' 
pace  press.  Stereotype  equipment  in- 
eloded.  MUST  SELL.  MAKE  OFFER  i 
ON  ALL  OR  PART.  : 

(Subieet  to  prior  sale)  I 

San  Francisco  ShoppinK  News 

861  Howard  ^reet  I 

San  Frandsco  3,  California  I 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


ITanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  ' 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  I 

MAT  ROLLERS  i 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OZford  7-46M 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT^  ! 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTBR  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elroda— Mat  Rollers  i 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

Linotypes — Intertsrpes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
87  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  CASTING  BOX.  Spedflca- 
tiona;  cutoff,  7/16  plate  thick-  | 

naas,  60*  bevel,  10'  around  inside 
plate,  18H  across  plate.  The  entirs  ' 
caatinir  box  includinK  sticks  and  ringe  ' 
muat  be  in  good  condition.  Write  The 
Wilson  Daily  Times.  Wilson,  North 
Carolina. 

WANTED:  S-page  Duplex  or  Goes  flat-  I 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works.  328  , 
N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

8-page  deck  for  instailation  on  top  of 
16-page  Goss  Dek-a-tube  2-to-l  tubular 
press.  Write  W.  B.  Leslie,  Evening 
Review,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70  c;  2  ®  80c; 
1  #  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
hy  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timet  ®  $L00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  S1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  Sl-45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

•  1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wndnnsdoy,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  hox  information).  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
lidenct.  Replies  mailad  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  Broadway,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phono  BRyant  9-30S2 


Administrative  I 

EXCELLENT  OPPOR’TUNITY.  Plant 
manager  needed  to  take  full  charge 
of  central  Ohio  “{^unty  Seat”  newspa¬ 
pers.  Must  know  T.T.S.  and  mechani¬ 
cal.  We  are  willing  to  wait  for  the 
right  man.  Reliable  company  in  good 
town.  All  replies  confidential  and 
promptly  answered.  Reply  in  full  first  , 
letter.  Box  3635,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

WANTED:  PUBLISHER 
Small  Daily 

Write  me  your  full  record  of  suc- 
ceeeea  and  expei-ience  so  I  can  give 
you  consideration.  Plain's  area,  small 
daily  many  years  old.  Eventually  you  ‘ 
might  want  some  share  of  ownerr^ip 
which  I  will  consider.  Write  me.  Box 
3712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  BE  A 
DAILY  GENERAL  MANAGER 
OR  PUBLISHint! 

Yes.  within  a  few  years  an  owner 
of  a  small  interest,  available  on  easy 
terms  if  accepted. 


Classified  Advertising 


SALES  MANAGER 


Display  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  tor  aggrssdvt 
retail  advertising  salesman  in  weekly 
chain  of  100,000  circulation. 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Scui 
salary  needs,  etc.  Matsner  PobUm. 
tions,  1  William  Street,  Passaic,  Nmr 
Jersey. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SAI.EailAN~II 
must  know  copy  and  layout.  PuhllA 
morning,  evening,  Sunday,  20,000.  Uii. 
versity  town  in  heart  of  recrcadta 
lu'ea.  References  and  salary  rsqsiis. 
ments.  Write  Business  Managsr,  TW 
Daily  Misaoulian,  Missoula,  Montsaa 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  fill  oat  g 
the  key  spots  on  a  staff  of  atv«. 
Community  of  81,000.  Oirenlstiot 
^,000.  Good  salary,  bonus,  mid  lifi 
insuranos,  hospttaliution.  Coagssltl 
atmosphere  on  a  growing  paper.  Wiks 
Nick  Dovolas,  Advertising  Maaasm. 
Mankato  Free  Press,  Mankato,  Minie 
•Ota. 


SOME  DISPLAY 
EXPERIENCE 

If  you  can  qualify  for  this  ^  ^ 


Profitable,  lonf?  -  established  daily  | 

9hwlT*te  n^lv  rtnployed^Pn  smafrchy  qualify  for  this  ^^^her  you’re  on  a  smaller  pspw 

ttU^Go^^^^virtrsl^g'in'an^a’^^^  ^fh  i  opening-we’d  like  to  SSSi 


3r"-d ’"r^'S“"of"S'nT  S:  I  *«««»  and  talk  with  you: 

Msing  and  practicing  personal  economy 
will  get  consideration.  If  you’ve  been  I 
successful,  tell  how — with  figures  and  i 
ideas.  Write  full  record.  Box  3711,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


All  Departments 

''  - I 

MEN  and  WOMEIN  for  all  departments 
of  daily  newspapers  in  Chart  Areas 
6,  7,  8  and  Rocky  Mountain  states.  . 
Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso-  i 
I  elation,  7  South  Dearborn,  Chicago.  | 

Artists— Cartoonists  ^ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  merchandising  copy  and  layout 
artist,  male  or  female.  Staff  of  ten. 
Prepare  special  ad  promotions,  small 
campaigns,  house  ads,  and  assist  in 
sales.  City  of  60,(K>0  plus,  (Thart  Area 
.  5.  Give  full  details.  Confidence  re-  , 
spected.  Interview  at  our  expense.  ! 
Writs  Box  3686,  Editor  A  Publisher.  [ 

Circulation 

i  CIRCULATION  MANAGIHl 
MORNING  NBnVSPAPER 

I  in  Middle  Atlantic  State,  45.(K)(>  to  ■ 

I  60,000  circulation,  using  Little  Mer- 
^  chant  plan.  We  are  looking  for  a 
\  Circulation  Manage.-  who  has  had  sue-  i 
,  ceesful  experience  in  this  type  of  oper-  i 
ation.  He  should  have  boy  promotion 
'  and  general  circulation  promotion  ex-  I 
I  perience  and  be  capable  of  handling  ' 
the  complete  circulation  o|>eration  of  a  I 
I  growing  newspaper.  Salary  and  bonus 
;  arrangement,  make  this  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  opportunity  for  the  man  wlio  can  i 
fill  the  job.  Please  tell  us  all  about 
yourself  in  your  first  letter — your  i-eply 
!  will  be  held  in  complete  confidence,  i 
Box  3706,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  | 

Excellent  opportunity  for  A-1  Auto-  j 
moUve  and  Real  Estate  Classified 
Solicitor.  Write  Ray  Taylor,  Northern 
Virginia  San,  Arlington,  Virginia.  I 


Our  opening  is  for  a 
Classified  Sales  Manager 


creative  talent,  selling  and  Isysst 
ideas,  and  interest  in  advertisint.  If 
you  le  limited  in  experience  wt  tn 
still  interested  if  you  are  a  esgsUs 
young  man  and  a  personable  individosL 
Large  Eastern  daily — Chart  Arts  L 
Give  expectant  starting  salary.  FVtan 
income  dependent  on  yourself  sad  it 
unlimited.  Write  Box  3531,  Editor  6 
Publisher. 


who  can  direct  a  large  sales  !  ADVHarnsiNG  manager— exedisa 

opportunity  for  sales-minded,  lusaisN 
staff,  is  an  idea  man  capable  30  to  40,  with  experieaes  oa 

medium  dailies  to  make  permaasS 

of  making  sales  presenta-  ""v? 

”  '  ceseful  lU.OdU  ABC  i-day  evetuBg  6 

tions  prepared  by  our  pro-  ■  Sunday  daily,  chart  Area  8;  haadb 

some  key  accounts,  direct  cxperieMM 

motion  department,  and  can  Man  select^  will  have  opporti. 

nity  to  acquire  interest  in  e^ablithtd 
sell  hard  in  a  large  competi-  newspaia^r  property,  city  of 

”  ^  '  ideHl  workintr  and  Imnfr  conditmi. 

tive  metropolitan  market  in  Immediate^ve  nM  neceeimry.  Fi^ 
^  resume,  details  of  experience,  rsfov 

eVinet-  aroa  9  oicee,  present  earnings  first  Isttv: 

cnarx  area  .i.  interview  will  be  arranged:  leplia 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  * 

newspapers  in  the  nation,  ~ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SAUB- 
have  excellent  reader  and  MAN,  three  to  four  years’  experieata 

Good  on  ad  layout  and  copy  writne. 
advertiser  acceptance,  fine  Twenty  thousand  afternoon  daily.  (lOsi 

working  conditions.  Fast  growing 

employee  relationship.  '?  !???• 

^  ^  Write  R.  B.  Pifer,  Sandusky  Regiitv. 

This  position  presents  a  ;  Sandusky,  Ohio. _ 

bright  future  to  a  mature,  display  SALESMAN 

.  Aggressive  young  display  salesman  wHb 

experienced  classified  adver-  at  least  three  years  exi>erience.  Strstg 

on  layout.  For  fast-growing  norlii 
tising  executive  who  is  seek-  i  resort  daily.  Write  full  resume  to  Bsi 

3642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ing  his  final,  and  most  im-  .  -  - - — 

•  ..u  •  EXPERIEa^CTBS)  SALESMAN  tor  le 
portant,  move  in  the  in-  |  tail  accounts.  Outstanding  paper  ii 
,  outstanding  progressive  city  in  (hm 

dUStry.  Area  3.  (rood  job.  good  pay,  good 

,  ture.  Expanding  organisation  incisss 
ing  staff.  State  full  particulars.  Bsi 
3634,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Tims 

Timet 

Timet 

Times 

Timet 

$64 

$560 

$476 

$448 

$414 

$370 

282 

320 

272 

256 

237 

2U 

141 

190 

161 

152 

140 

125 

70 

115 

98 

92 

85 

75 

35 

70 

60 

56 

52 

46 

Solicitor.  Write  Ray  Taylor.  Northern  Immediate  Opening— Permanent— DB- 

Virginia  San.  Arlington,  Virginia.  I  jf  believe  VOU  are  this  i  PLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESHAlj 

;  '  ^  i  capable  of  sustained  selling  of  spsfU 

Experienced  Classified  Advertising  classified  executive,  tell  US  about  i  Promotions.  Must  be  able  to  msSi 
Salesman  needed  at  once.  Must  be  ag-  ’  1  own  lay-outs  and  write  own  cats- 

yourself  in  detail.  All  corre- i  *9.o  oo  w^k.  auto  allowance  and  » 

I  Area.  1.  Box  3/31,  Editor  &  Publisher.  miwion.  Write:  George  Kniffht« 

'  !  spondence  will  be  confidential.  ;  Advertisinpr 

j  HAVE  OPENING  for  experienced  !  Post-Timw.  P.O.  Box  1690,  Wert  PsM 

Classified  Advertising  Manager.  The  :  Your  interview  will  be  at  OUr  ;  Beach,  Florida. _ _ _ 

man  we  hire  must  have  a  successful  ' 

bfwkground  and  be  capable  of  organ-  ‘  expense.  BoX  3738,  Editor  and  AD  MEIN,  including  classified,  for  dsBf 
izing  a  Classified  Advertising  Dei>art-  ;  newspapers  in  Chart  Areas  6,  7., » 

ment.  Write  Paul  Morgan.  Care  of  the  .  Publisher.  ;  and  Riocky  Mountain  states.  Wrst 

Texarkana  Gazette,  Texarkana.  Texas.  \  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  Associstkrt 

: - -  - !  i  7  South  Dearborn,  Chicago. 

NEED  HELP?  - - 

Let  an  E  &  P  Classified  Ad  find  it.  i  i  Advertising  salesman  wanted  for  fsn 

Newspaper  personnel  look  at  Editor  !  weekly  and  community  weekly. 

I  &  PnUisher.  Is  your  vacancy  listed  cgiportunity.  Baatem  Indiana  Pub.  Os, 

there?  j  Knightstown,  Indiana. 
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iu;lp  wanted 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Disptay  Advertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

jkBVHPriSING  DIRECTTOR  wanted  by  | 
pai»T  in  500,000  plus  market, 
betllent  salary  plus  incentive  plan 
tisil^e.  A^e  45  or  lees  desired.  Re>  . 

will  be  held  in  confidence.  Send  I 
LZplste  resume  Box  3732,  Editor  4(  ' 
pyUidier.  ! 

Ok^ive  Advertising  Men.  (kmd  on  ! 
Ingot;  to  particularly  work  with  local 
owefeant.'i.  Excellent  oi>{>ortunity  and 
i^arban  liviny  at  its  bmt.  Call  Jack-  , 
wa  44000.  or  write  Ray  Taylor,  North-  ' 
ws  Virtrinia  Sun,  Arlinyton,  Viririnia. 

display  salesman  for  small  ■ 
jgalfcwest  daily.  Opiiortunity  for 
pgwth  and  advancement.  Write  Box  . 
fM,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

OPEKIENCBD  ADVFatTlSING  MAN-  I 
HBB,  or  director  to  work  and  direct  | 
asS  of  six.  Mu.st  be  yood  on  layouts,  • 
pltaaintr  camimiirns  and  sellinir  ability.  I 
tfiitg  J.  M.  O'Dowd,  MorninK  News. 

GOt>D  OPPORTUNITY 
lYIR  RIGHT  .MAN 
We  need  a  britrht  ad  salesman 
b  early  thirties  who  seeks  op- 
pgrtunity  for  quick  advancement 
oa  smaH  Southwest  daily.  The  riirht 
Ban  could  become  business  man¬ 
ner  and  particiiwte  throuirh 
Hock  ownership.  C  ipable  man  will 
eonunand  yood  salary.  Answer 
«ly  if  iiualified  to  take  charire.  , 

Write  Box  3741,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 

liAer. 

(SOWING  I'LORIDA  DAILY  in  north  | 
entrsl  section  needs  display  salesman, 
ilhi  staff  of  six,  pay  scale  in  line  | 
wkli  other  F'lorida  papers.  Retirement  | 
penrsm.  health  insurance,  Kood  work-  ! 
in  conditions,  other  employee  bene- 
ta.  Write  Box  3708.  Editor  &  Pub- 
Ubt. 

XIWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY.  To  increase  our  service 
a  York  Oity  and  County  business  men. 
ig  sre  addinK  a  competent  man,  expe-  ; 
riaued  in  advertiainir.  preferably  news-  , 
pM  advertisintr,  to  our  retail  adver- 
tiaB|  staff.  Good  salary  plus  interest-  I 
in  incentive  plan  and  top  E>nployee  ' 
BiiefHs  prosram.  Man  must  be  Kood  ! 
mrwriter  and  capable  of  makinir  i^lee  ' 
psaantations.  State  aye,  education,  ex-  > 
pvience.  current  eaminprs.  etc.  in  first  ■ 
iittn  to:  Jay  H.  Wenrich,  Personnel  ' 
Itasatter.  Sunday  News,  107  E.  Phila- 
liMua  St..  York.  Pa. 


WrOR-Wmijstt.  Minimum  10  years' 
fPwIcnee  with  press  asMiciation.  Serv- 
M  tbrosd  desirable,  not  mandatory. 

require  les-work,  editing  and 
wMiat  interpretive  news,  features  for 
Mgn  cKentel  interest^  in  U.N.. 
^  lesisiative.  diplomatic  affairs. 
Op^nat  in  WashhiBton,  D.  C.  late 
tdBBn.  Ten  thousand  yeuly  salary, 
■*»  dy  week.  Send  dips,  deUdled 
fatripliie,  tmtrfessional  experience,  ref- 
«■•*.  All  inquiries  confidential.  Box 
MM.  l^tOT  &  Publisher. 

raCINNING  REPORTERS— Mats  and 
r«ala.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
isMt.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer- 
■ta  availability  date.  Contact;  Bill 
ficKsc,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  S7  E. 
jfadison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
Cl  44(70. 

TOUMQ  RHPORTEIR  to  write  freneral 
jw*-.  features  for  25-30,000  circulation 
Jjwejj  dally.  Oamara  knowledge  hdp- 
Pina  working  facilities  in  modem 
"••t.  prosperous  city.  Liberal  starting 
W.  many  special  benefits,  merit 
?wa-  Write  dataila  education,  expe- 
{•ee,  references  to  Box  3426,  Editor 
*  Pnblisher. 

^□lAN-REPORTER  on  New  Eng- 
Ijaa  newspaper  with  10,000  circula- 
Om.  Several  years  experience  necee- 
**?•  Man  in  thirties  preferred.  Must 
^>g  well  and  show  initiative  in  run- 
desk.  Box  3639,  Editor  &  Pub- 


HBtBDIATB  OPENING  general  re- 
WMtr  Minnesota’s  leading  non-metro- 
wotan  paper.  26.000  circ^ation.  Cam- 
helpful,  not  necessary.  Some  small 
experience  preferred.  Good  salary 
By  man.  Call  or  write  Charles 
"wxrs.  Post-Bulletin,  Rochester,  Min- 


NBWS  EDITOR— Start  at  3400.  Liberal 
weekly  going  daily  soon.  Write,  wire, 
call  Robert  Lasdom,  K-GALaxy,  Al¬ 
bany,  Oregon. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  live¬ 
ly.  progressive  western  New  York 
morning  daily.  General  beat.  Job  open 
immediately.  Pull  particulars  in  first 
letter  please  to:  James  J.  Fox.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Jamestown,  New 
York  Sun.  No  phone  calls  please. 

FAMOUS  RESORT  has  posiUon  for 
man,  preferably  married  with  no  chil¬ 
dren,  26-36,  to  write  feature  travel 
articles  and  ireneral  news  stories.  News¬ 
paper  or  related  experience  with  sports 
background  desirable.  Aiiplicant  must 
be  versatile  writer  with  enthusiasm, 
imagination  and  ability  to  dig  out  fea¬ 
ture  material.  PosiUon  requires  living  , 
outside  U.S.A.  Salary  up  to  $116  week¬ 
ly — no  income  tax— depoiding  on  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  id^  location  for  some¬ 
one  interested  in  three  to  four  years  i 
exposure  to  resort  publicity  writing.  [ 
Awlirant  should  be  available  by  end 
of  October  1960.  Send  complete  record 
of  education,  business  experiencs  and 
references  to  Box  3646,  Editor  &  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 

REW1? ITE  EDITING 
PROMOTION 

COLUMN  COPY  EDITING 
FEATURE  SELLING 

Newspaiier  featura  syndicate 
in  New  York.  Can  uas  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  and  trainees 
with  NEWSPAPERS  EXPE¬ 
RIENCE  in  above  dapart- 
ments.  Give  detailed  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  references,  hotae 
addresa  starting  salary  in  first 
letter.  Permanent,  no  drifteea. 
Confidential.  Box  SM7,  Editor 
&  Publiiher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  universal  desk  on 
15,000  class  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Five-day  work  week  with  plegmant 
staff.  Send  resume  of  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  deaired,  referencee. 
Box  3638,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 

OOOLE7R  than  an  air  conditioned 
Dallas  office  in  Summer,  the  sun  shines 
days  and  it’s  no  colder  than  anywhere 
at  night  in  Winer.  Lost  our  editor  to 
metropolitan  daily.  Want  aggressive 
experienced  man.  trained  in  general 
news  reporting  and  ediUng,  wire  edit¬ 
ing  and  photography,  with  leadership 
experience  and  id>ili^  to  edit  news¬ 
paper  and  direct  two  in  depau-tment. 
W^l  equipped  small  daily  newspaper 
covering  six-county  mountain  encloeed 
valley.  Write  or  contact  Chuck  Barnes. 
The  Valley  Courier,  Alamosa,  Colorado. 

DESKMAN  —  Southern  Califomis 
afternoon  daily  is  looking  for  a  pro¬ 
ductive.  imaginative  dsskman.  Crsa- 
tiveness,  lay-out  judgment,  and 
brightness  in  head  writing  are  more 
important  than  long  experience. 
3140  for  42-hour,  6-day  week. 
Pleasant  community.  Congenial 
staff.  Please  writs  fully.  Box  3603, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  qualified  ' 
to  cover  major  assitnunents  for  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  Central  Virginia  met- 
ro^itan  area.  Five  day.  40  hour  work 
week.  David  W.  Wri^t,  Managing 
Editor,  TYie  Lynchburg  News,  Inc.. 
Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Gi2«ntAL.SPORTS  NEWSMAN— Ca¬ 
pable  of  becoming  managing  editor. 
Use  camera.  Room  for  promotion  in 
8-paper  group.  Write  all  to  Gene 
Kemper,  Alliance,  Neb.,  Daily  Times- 
Herald. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  growing  twin 
weeklies  in  Tennessee  college-industry 
town.  Desire  to  produce  good  paperi 
more  imiiortant  than  age-experience. 
Box  3541,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

REWRITE 


GOOD  SPORTS  WRITER,  preferably 
one  with  grounding  in  editing  copy. 
Also  go<xl  general  news  reporter  by 
top  afternoon  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Tc^  wages  for  right  man. 
Should  bs  journalism  graduates  with 
two  years  experience.  Paid  hoepitali- 
zation,  surgie^  and  pension  benefits. 
Box  3617,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPEailENCED  COPYREADBR,  Daily 
Journal  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  has  a 
good  spot  for  the  right  man.  Contact 
D.  K.  Wylie,  Editor. 

NEWS  A  WIRE  editor,  experienced, 
use  of  camera  helpful.  All  benefits. 
Small  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3632, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIHED  ADVERTISINfi  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 


I  Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

I  Classified  Department 
■  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

I  Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

insertions. 

I  CLASSIRCATION: _ 

I  COPY: _ 


Qty  Room  of  large  metropolitan  daily  |  I 
Chart  Area  2  in  need  of  an  experi-  ' 
enced  man  for  rewrite.  Primary  requi-  |  I 
sites:  3  years  exi>erience  plus  versa¬ 
tility,  accuracy  and  speed;  a  craftsman  ,  I 
who  takes  facts  as  presented  and  fash¬ 
ions  the  information  into  a  news  story.  ! 
Send  complete  resume  including  age, 
education,  minimum  salary  requirement 
to  Box  36^.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Experienced  News-reporter  and  rising 
sports-writer  wanted  by  35,000  Daily 
in  Chart  Area  3.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  fine  extra  benefits,  schedule 
of  pay  increases,  etc.  Write  for  appli¬ 
cation  blank  to  Box  3640,  Editor  A  \ 
Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNTTY  for  | 
qualified  general  news  reporter.  Metro-  ^ 
politan  d^ly  Chart  Area  9.  At  least  > 
two  to  three  yesus  experience.  Write, 
giving  personal  and  employment  his-  I 
tory.  Box  3616,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 


I  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 

.  ACCOUNT  OF: 

■  NAME _ 

I  ADDRESS _ 

I  CITY,  STATE _ 

^  Authorized  BY _ 

I  (For  Situations  Wantod  Ads,  Kindly  andos*  ramittanc*  with  ordi 
"  taa  Gastifiad  Advaftiaiag  Rata  Box) 
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Need  at  once — experienced  retail  ad 
saiesman  with  proven  ability  in  sales, 
layout,  copy-writinir.  Top  medium- 
size  Daily  in  North  Central  Ohio  of¬ 
fers  excellent  permanent  opportunity  to 
reliable,  energetic  person.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  abiiity.  Paid  vacation, 
life  insurance,  hospitalization,  bonus, 
other  benefits.  Finest  working;  condi¬ 
tions,  conftenial  staff,  very  attractive, 
progressive  community.  Replies  heid 
strictly  confidential.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion  first  letter.  Box  3607,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Northwest  Coast  PM,  small  community, 
needs  young  reporter.  Experience  nice 
but  incidental.  Beat  work,  features, 
photography.  CSiance  advancement. 
Pay  ^S0-$.S75  to  start.  Lots  of  extras. 
40  hours.  Box  3601,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NUMBER  1  SPACE  SALESMEN  for  ; 
6  man  staff  of  fast  growing  New  York  | 
City  suburban  daily.  Advancement  op¬ 
portunities  unlimited.  Good  base  pay  j 
pius  substantial  bonuses.  Box  3610,  . 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

OPENING  ON  GULF  COAST  daily  for  ! 
reporter  and  deakman  with  good  back-  ' 
grounds.  Write  full  information  to  > 
Box  3618,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — For  small  Massachusetts 
daily.  Afternoon  and  night  work,  long  j 
hours.  All  beats.  Car  necessary.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  sports  an  asset.  Two  days  off  a  ! 
week.  $60  to  $70.  Apply  Box  3616,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  general  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Afternoon  daily  18,000  circula¬ 
tion,  university  town  34,000.  Ejcperi- 
enced  man  or  recent  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  preferred.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  experience.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Modem 
air-conditioned  plant,  new  office  equip¬ 
ment.  Free  hospitalization,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  pension.  Submit  resume,  clips, 
salary  needed.  Lindsay  B.  Mount,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Eklitor,  The  Daily  Progress. 
Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

REPORTER  on  northeast  lowas  local 
picture  paper.  Initiative,  opportunity, 
good  future.  $ft5  if  experience  justifies. 
Only  daily  in  area  since  1881.  Wire 
Mr.  Eschbach,  Daily  Register,  Oelwein, 
Iowa. 

RIGHT  MAN  who  is  conservative  inde¬ 
pendent  in  political  thinking  for  editor¬ 
ship  of  fast  growing  daily  in  Chart  Area 
10.  Must  have  ability  to  take  complete 
charge  in  directing  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  take  part  in  local  civic  af¬ 
fairs  in  order  to  write  good,  strong 
local  editorials.  Must  be  cost  con¬ 
scious.  State  full  particulars  as  to 
experience,  marital  status,  salary  re¬ 
quirement.  Young  man  preferred.  Box 
3609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Society-minded  woman  who  wants  a 
page  of  her  own  in  six-day  Nevada 
(Iowa)  ENening  Journal. 


SEVERAL  REPORTING,  editing  jobs 
open  in  expanding  Associated  Desert 
Newspaper  group  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  dailies.  Beginners  with  college 
background  acceptable  in  some  posi¬ 
tions.  Phil  Ault,  executive  editor,  care 
Daily  News,  Indio,  California. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Reporter  for  six  ■ 
I  day  daily.  J-School  grad,  preferred. 

I  Goi^  starting  salary.  Write  full  details 
and  when  available.  Daily  Press, 

;  Artesia,  New  Mexico. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  immediately. 

'  Covington  afternoon  daily  Covington 
Virginian. 

I  WOMAN  REPORTER  to  assist  society 
I  editor.  Tfie  American,  Box  2962, 

I  Odessa,  Texas. 

:  'v^di^EN’S  EDITOR  ’ 
CALIFORNIA  DAILY 

j  Small  city  daily  needs  immediate  re- 
,  placement  for  women’s  editor  who  is 
!  retiring.  Must  be  able  to  produce  con- 
I  else,  readable  copy,  to  lay  out  an  at- 
!  tractive  page,  and  to  supervise  a  full- 
'  time  assistant.  Ideal  climate  in  foot- 
I  hill  community  35  miles  east  of  Los 
Angeles.  Minimum  of  $100  i^r  week, 
or  higher  depending  on  experience  and 
ability  of  applicant.  Contact  Tom 
j  Hageman,  Managing  Elditor,  The  Daily 
Report,  Ontario.  California. 

1  WANTED:  Job  with  a  future.  Pres- 
j  ently  employed  as  production  manager 
I  of  art  studio.  Have  nine  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising,  including  pn^uc- 
I  tion,  selling  and  media.  College  degree. 

I  Chart  Area  9.  Box  3625,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Are  you  a  third  or  fourth  man  on  rim 
in  a  large  city,  or  an  all-around  desk 
man  in  a  small  city?  Wire  Editor’s 
^  job  oi>en  on  65,000  A.M.  daily.  Chart 
Area  6.  Five  day  week  in  new  air- 
I  conditioned  plant  with  liberal  insur- 
i  ance,  vacation  and  pension.  Interested 
applicants  send  full  resume  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  air  mail.  Box 
3710,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

(Competent  young  alert  newsman  to 
operate  news  bureau  in  city  of  8,0(P0 
for  daily  of  24,000  circulation.  Give 
ext>erience,  family  status,  photo  knowl¬ 
edge,  references.  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
I  Gazette. 

i  COPY  EDITORS  Chart  Area  2— seeks 
j  three  master  craftsmen.  Sharp  i>encil8 
and  clear  heads  are  musts.  State  salary, 

I  education,  experience  and  full  particu- 
j  lars.  Box  3726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  REIADER  opening  for  a  fast, 
accurate  man  with  Metropolitan  or 
medium-city  experience.  East  Coast 
A.M.  new8pai>er  offers  $144.00  for 
37*/([  hours.  Excellent  working  conditions 
— many  opportunities.  Box  3726,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  CopY  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


COPY  READER.  REPORTER.  Expand¬ 
ing  Daily  news  copy  reader  and  a  re- 
iporter  for  night  work.  Guild  wages —  > 

38%  hours  week — i>ension.  Send  resume 
to  Editor,  TIMEK  NEWS.  Erie.  Pa. 

EXPERIEa^CED  FEMALE  REPORTER 
for  obituary  desk,  and  E'eature  Writer 
'  for  New  Jersey  Daily  in  New  York 
Metroix>litan  area.  Box  3706,  Elditor  & 
Publi.shc-r. 

Elxi>erienced  Reiwrter  or  Wire  Editor. 
Go^  salary  for  right  man.  Write  Bill 
;  Southard,  Daily  Press,  Artesia,  New 
Mexico. 

j  If  you  are  a  reporter  with  .several 
!  years  experience  on  a  Weekly  or  small 
i  Daily  newspa|>er,  and  want  to  stop  up 
I  to  a  medium-sized  Daily,  write  the 
I  Elditor  of  Meriden  Record,  Meriden. 

I  Connecticut,  of  your  qualifications.  He’s  | 

I  looking  for  a  man  with  a  "nose  for  ; 

I  news,"  who  can  write  good  plain  i 
;  English  and  who  would  like  to  work  ' 
hard  on  a  morning  newspaper  in  an 
I  attractive  Mid-Connecticut  industrial 
I  city  of  .50,000.  Employee  benefits  in- 
I  elude  life  insurance  and  profit-sharing 
<  plan. 

I  lookTng  toward  future 

I  Metropolitan  New8pai)er,  Chart  Area  2, 

;  hoping  to  find  (liters  of  tomorrow 
I  today.  We  plan  a  copy  desk  training 
i  i)rogram. 

Recent  college  graduates,  young  re- 
iwrters,  rewrite  men  wanted  for  well- 
;  paid  apprenticeshii)  and  subsequent  i)er- 
1  manent  rim  job.  Apply  Box  3727, 

I  Elditor  &  Publish.>r. 

REPOR’TEIR:  Assist  news  director,  cen- 
;  tral  New  York  metropolitan  station. 

(^ver  beat,  write,  air  news.  Must 
.  have  broadcasting  experience  or  |)o-  j 
I  tential.  Salary  open.  Box  3709,  Elditor  | 
&  Publisher.  | 

;  Reix>rter — Ge.neral  Assignment,  experi¬ 
ence  imiwrtant,  on  midwestern  after-  | 
noon  daily,  send  resume,  examples  of  i 
writing  to  Managing  Elditor,  Lancaster 
Eagle-Ciazette,  Lancaster,  Ohio.  ; 

:  Reporter-Phatograi>her  to  take  jilace 
!  of  exjterienced  man.  Write  J.  C.  Phil- 
'  1  lips.  Borger  News  Herald,  Borger,  i 
I  j  Texas. 

RBPOR’TE'R-WRITER  for  National 
'  Weekly  Magazine.  Newspatxjr  feature  , 

'  experience  desirable.  Published  maga-  ! 

:  zine  or  free-lance  background  preferred.  | 

>  Salary  oi)en.  Box  3723,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
I  Usher.  i 

■  1  SPORTS — general  reix>rter,  some  ex- 
iwience,  i)ermanent.  DAILY  NEWS. 
Worland.  Wyoming.  ] 

•  SPORTS,  Wire  editor  for  small  city 
[  !  afternoon  daily.  Use  camera.  Bryan 
-  j  Times.  Bryan,  Ohio. 

^  I - - 

r  I  SPORTS  WRITE3R.  young,  aggressive. 

!  for  10,000  prize-winning  daily.  Write 
I  E.  P.  Berlin.  'The  News-Virginian, 

.  Waynesboro,  Va. 

I  WANTED  —  COMBINATION  SPORTS 
'  EDITOR  and  news  assistant  on  leading 
I  North  Carolina  semi-weekly.  Outstand- 
i  ing  i>aper  in  good  town.  Air  condi- 
\  tinned  plant.  Group  insurance.  Per¬ 
manent.  State  all  first  letter,  including 
;  experience,  salary  expected,  references, 
etc.  Top  pay  for  right  man.  Box  3722, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

'  FREE  LANCERS:  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
:  company  magazines  buy:  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap- 
:  tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
'  Pictures,  161  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 

■  FTIEEl-LANCE  writers,  photographers, 
who  want  to  produce  feature  material 
'  on  regular  basis  as  stringers  for  top- 
quality  trade  publication  in  farm  and 
industrial  power  equipment  field,  please 
send  brief  resume  to  Box  3604,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

EXPERIE^ICED  MEN  for  daily  news- 
l>aper  mechanical  departments.  Chart 
Areas  6,  7,  8  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press 
As.sociation,  7  South  Dearborn,  (Ihicago. 


OPPORTONITY  KNttCKSI 
Central  Ohio  semi-weeklv  lookine  for 
curator-machinist.  Age  .■i5  or  ovw 
ITS  experience  necessary.  PermsnS 
situation  with  reliable  company. 
ences  required.  Wire,  write  or  telephoM 
collect  to  Madison  Press,  Isindon  Oki. 
UL  2-1616.  ’  ^ 

PREISSMAN — Newsprint  'nanufsetonr 
seeking  mature,  experienced  and  ptr. 
sonable  pressman  or  pressroom  tuptr! 
intendent  10-45  years  old  for  trookk 
shcxrting  and  sales.  I^sation  Clistt 
Area  6.  Salary  $8-10, ooo.  Exedkat 
fringe  benefits.  Real  upiortunity  (gr 
right  man.  Pien.se  send  resume  u4 
references  to  Box  37.35,  Editor  A  pX 
Usher.  ^ 

WANTED 

TWO  MEN  EX)R  MECHANICAL 
BQUIPMEINT  SALES  TO 
NEWSPAPERS 

Field  sales  and  service  engineers,  or 
liroduction  men  with  substantial  prit. 
tical  newspaiier  experience,  deoiriai 
sale*  career.  Ground  flcxir  opportuah; 
in  well  financed  growth  organizatioB 
specializing  in  material  handling  lod 
other  equifiment  for  newsfiapers. 

Technical,  industrial  engineering  or 
business  administration  education  de¬ 
sirable.  Midwest  and  southern  Iota- 
tions.  Salary  o|>en. 

Address  irersonal  to  Howard  M.  Jampol, 
President.  Jamfiol  Corporation,  Dirt 
sion  of  Lamson  Corporation,  723-711 
61  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Photography 

PHOIDGRAPHER-WRITER  or  pho¬ 
tographer  with  writing  cap^ilitia 
and  dark  room  exiierience  for  an  i|s 
gressive  and  growing  weekly  newt- 
paper  in  Maryland.  Write  Box  JIW, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  give  detaik. 
Elxcellent  Opportunity. 

Promotion — Public  Relationt 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE. 
Young  man  with  journalism  studia  or 
newspaper  experience  for  beginning  po¬ 
sition  in  spot  news  and  feature  writing 
in  educational  public  relations  office. 

I  Send  resume,  samples  of  publiahcd 
i  writing  and  minimum  salary  reqnire- 
I  ment  to  Mr,  Lynn  Poole,  'Hie  Jokno 
I  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
1  land. 


WANT  $7,500 
EXTRA  INCOME? 

5  men  needed  at  once  I  Prefer 
men  now  calling  on  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers,  to  handle  our 
comics  and  editorial  features 
as  an  extra  inclusion  in  your 
portfolio.  Our  features  used  by 
over  300  daily  newspapers  (top# 
on  reader  polls)  ;  highly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  both  Circulatkm 
Managers  and  Editors.  Box 
3412,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  iidvertising  salesman,  age 
40-60  to  fill  top  sales  spot  of  18.04» 
daily  in  one  of  the  Southwest’s  moot 
beautiful  vacation  areae.  Good  salary. 
excellent  working  conditions.  Send  late 
photo,  history  and  references  to  Box 
3717,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN— 26-40  with  minimum  t« 
years  experience  in  automotive  and 
real  estate.  Service  established  accoun^ 
develop  new  business.  Growing  daily 
Southern  California  offers  salary,  com¬ 
mission,  liberal  retirement  plan  to 
<iualified  man.  Write  Box  3719.  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 

INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINO’TYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruetioa 
Free  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel 


4fJ  ministrative 


TOP  EXECUTIVE 

gKf<  experi  -nce  as  treneral,  buainess 
^or  advertising  managrer.  Available 
KO  anywhere.  Good  at  expense 
^ml  tales  building.  Experience  with 
JPamons.  Write  Box  3411,  Editor  A 
piblisber 


ripERIENGED  NEWSPAPER  EX- 
ECUTIVE,  former  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  of  merRftl  Metropolitan  newspaper.  : 
Sicellent  work  record  and  references, 
loo4  reputation,  capable  of  handling: 
mI  manaRpment  assiimment.  Hiirhly 
loapetitive  market  experience.  Resume 
os  request.  Box  3648,  Editor  A  Pub- 
later. 

nil  man  'tope'  the  list  in 

.management  abilities... 

Splendid  success  record.  Now  as- 
latant  to  small  Publisher.  Seeks 
pester  responsibilities  and  chal- 
Initel  Graduate  colleffe  level. 
ThorouKhly  newspaper  experienced. 
Excellent  health.  Person^le.  Fam¬ 
ily.  Sober.  Trustworthy.  South 
prrferred.  Weekend  interview  any¬ 
where.  Absolute  secrecy  1  Box 
MOO,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


Dt-NAMIC  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
!1  years’  experience.  Morning:,  Eve- 
nilt  and  Sunday  papers  5,000-125,000 
dim.  Experienced  in  ABC,  Little  Mer- 
Hait,  mail  subscriptions,  daily  and 
Sariay  Motor  routes,  personnel,  trans- 
pgitatian  and  promotion.  Box  3542, 
lAsr  A  Publisher. 


lANAGBlR  wants  a  circulation  posi- 
doa  with  a  future.  8  years  experience. 
!4  years  old.  Married.  Box  3640,  Eldi- 
w  t  Publisher. 


.Imlation  man.  32  years  old.  6  years’ 
ugerience.  all  phases,  wants  to  better 
iti.  Write  Box  3716,  Elditor  A  Pub- 
iiher. 


cna’LA'nON  manager,  lO  years 
operience.  Arc  30,  larRe  and  small 
Wly  experience.  SieekinR  Circulation 
XasRers  or  Directors  jod)  on  medium 
*  IsTRe  Daily.  Above  averaRe  job 
■snrd.  references.  Write  Box  3729, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


•  ye«8  experience  on  Daily  Oklahoman 
udidrict  manaRer  and  field  supervisor,  I 
<  !t*n  on  Texas  daily  as  circulation 
ud  general  raanaRer.  Want  top  spot  1 

•  50  to  50.000  daily  or  second  spot 
ISTRer  daily,  west  or  southwest. 

3«t  of  references.  Frank  Hutchinson, 
612  Wesley.  Greenville,  Texas. 


Clatsified  Advertising 


Cliisified  ManaRer  with  20  years  suc- 
f<mhl  experience  on  second  papers  in 
iilhly  cmpetitive  markets  lookinR  for 
iut  auignment.  Salary  secondary  to 
tUIngdnR  opportunity  with  pleasant 
ymates.  Production  and  character 
resrences  above  averaRe.  Box  3734. 
™or  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


50  DIRECTOR,  solid  experience,  con- 
mntious,  capable;  proven  methods. 
Write  Box  3407,  Editor  A 

fsHidier. 


IK 

^  Increase  your  LineaRe 
5*nf  permanent  position 
“*  3^.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

Winner  seeks  part  or  full  time 
in  or  near  metropolitan  New 
‘*x  area;  must  work  in  late  aftar- 
or  eveninR  in  order  to  complete  ' 
jJWtmnents  for  colleRe  degn’ee  by 
two  years’  college  nevrspa- 
J*^Wrience.  Box  3400,  Editor  A 


Editorial 


EDITOR.  EDCPERlBaiCED.  mature 
seeks  daily  or  weekly  iwst.  Mail  details  , 
please.  Box  3419,  ^itor  A  Publisher.  i 

EDI’TOR-WRii'iat.  Industry;  Atomics, 
Electronics,  Medicine.  Magazines, 
Newspapers,  Books.  Ph.D.  31.  vet,  BO 
1-9165,  New  York  City,  ^x  3446,  1 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


**  EDITORS  &  reporters  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St..  New  York,  Oxford  7-6728 

NO  SPORTS  WRITER,  a  sports  re¬ 
porter  instead.  Seek  challenge,  oppor¬ 
tunity  after  3  years’  large,  small 
dailies,  2  years’  radio-’TV,  Now  1-man 
department,  photo,  make-up,  column, 
some  greneral  reporting  at  $110  week. 
Single,  30.  car.  BJ,  Missouri;  MSJ, 
Northwestern.  Box  3420,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRITER. 
16  years  dailies,  seeks  permanent  poet 
in  Southern  ^ifomia.  Top  beats, 
former  state  editor.  Can  handle  cam¬ 
era,  darkroom,  dips,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Box  3438,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A-1  (X)PY  REIADEIR — 12  years  from 
sports  to  city  hall  to  desk  on  dailies 
of  12,000  to  250,000.  Potential  news, 
city  ^itor,  editorial  writer.  Studious, 
liberal  arts.  Non-drinker,  36.  family. 
Making  $135.  Chance  of  promotion  any 
size  daily.  Chart  Area  1.  2.  Box  3500. 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

A  YOUNG_  GAL  with  more  ambition 
and  enthusiasm  than  her  present  posi¬ 
tion  allows  is  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Will  locate  anywhere.  Graduate 
of  retailing  school,  B.S.  in  commtmi- 
cation  arts,  experience  in  retailing, 
teaching,  writing,  photography.  Box 
3609,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


— BUSINESS.  LABOR.  SCIENCE— 
Does  your  paper  let  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  men  provide  its  coverage  of  these 
subjects,  which  touch  the  lives  of  all 
its  readers  7  A  first  rate  editor,  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer  hopes  to  under¬ 
take  a  one-man  beat  for  a  daily  big 
enough  to  need  one  but  too  small  to 
employ  a  panel  of  specialists.  Along 
with  solid  achievements  as  a  journalist, 
he  offers  the  right  credentials  for  any 
financial  page.  Box  3517,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


EDR  FX)UR  years  have  directed  work 
of  four  reporters,  edited,  headed  copy ; 
also  capable  reporter;  total  12  years’ 
experience;  want  move  from  AM  to  PM 
Paper.  Box  3622,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


I  KNOW  NBWSPAPinUNG  and  want  ; 
to  be  feature  writer-reviewer,  but  have  ' 
been  bogged  down  in  sports.  If  gnven 
chance,  could  approach  drama,  movies,  , 
radio-’TV,  etc,  trom  local  angle  and  I 
turn  them  into  solid  reader-attracting  I 
“entertainment  beat.’’  Box  3528,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 

RElPORl’jat- writer-editor,  6  years’  ex-  ! 
perience,  J-grad,  vet.  now  on  staff  of  ' 
New  York  daily  seeks  spot  in  public 
relations,  house  organ,  trade  press, 
etc.  Box  3545,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


STORTS  EDITOR-(X>LUMNIST  —  15  ' 
,  years’  experience  makeup — versed  in  all  i 
I  sports,  ^x  3511,  Eiditor  A  I^]blisher.  I 


AWARD-WINNING  newspaper  column-  i 
ist  available,  daily  local  column  or  ; 
weekly  column  and  other  editorial  ' 
duties.  Former  publisher,  thinks  like  ! 
man  who  meets  payroll,  works  like  < 
hired  hands  used  to.  Box  3544,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


EXBCU’nVE  BDI’TOR,  TELEGRAPH 
or  News  Desk.  Broad  background. 
“Senior  Citizen.”  No  plodder.  Salary 
open.  Box  3630,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


NEWSMAN,  '25.  seeks  reporting  job 
on  Mid-West  daily.  Journalism  school 
grad,  veteran,  daily  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  good  references,  clippinRS.  Box 
3624,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

REDORTElR-WRITEni.  7  years  top- 
level  newspaper-maRazine  experience 
seeks  new  spot  editorial,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  related  field.  Young  woman  with 
heavy  news,  feature  and  businees-fi- 
nancial  writing  background.  Box  3626. 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

WARM  CLIMATE  (Elast  or  West)  my 
aim.  Nine-year  man  on  medium,  metro 
dailies.  All  desks,  beats;  news,  tele¬ 
graph,  state  editor ;  good  writer.  Sin¬ 
gle.  32.  AB  degree.  Top  references, 
^x  3627,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER.  33.  degree,  wants 
work  where  time  standards  permit  ex¬ 
haustive  reporting  of  significant  news, 
clear  writing,  painstaking  editing.  Pre¬ 
fer  California  roast.  Now  employed. 
Box  3608,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER- EDITOR  seeks  responsibility 
with  trade  or  company  magazine.  11 
years  in  socio-economic  research.  E'ree 
lance  writer.  College  grad,  married, 
family.  Chicagoan,  will  relocate.  Box 
3707,  Eldtior  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Position  with  CTiallenge. 
Married,  26,  college,  two  year^  expe¬ 
rience  (33,000  daily).  Box  3612,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE!  Services  of  young,  tal¬ 
ented  s|x)rts  writer-editor  with  two 
years  Daily  newspaper  experience. 
Thrives  on  hard  work,  pressure.  Box 
3743,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


(X)PY  EDITOR.  Slot,  makeup,  tele- 
.rraph  desk:  metro  dailies.  Box  3701, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 


CX)PY  EDITOR.— Solid  background  on 
.tews,  copydesks  in  New  York.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ciiicago.  Staff  organizer,  de¬ 
veloper  of  young  talent.  References. 
Box  3702.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


DEISKMAN — E'aat,  accurate.  experi¬ 
enced.  Former  small  daily  editor, 
swingman  50.000  a.m.  Prefer  Areas 
1,  2.  Box  3737,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Eiditor,  38,  12  years’  daily  work,  seeks 
■lost  on  weekly  in  Mt.  states.  Has 
slight  asthma.  News,  features,  edi¬ 
torials.  Box  3713,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Elditorial  Assistant,  Veteran,  25,  B.A. 
English-Writing ;  two  years  editorial, 
writing,  public  relations  experience: 
seeking  full  or  part-time  employment 
in  above  or  related  fields.  Box  3742, 
Eiditor  A  Ihiblisher. 


EImployed  women’s  editor  with  modern 
viewpoints  seeks  similar  spot,  features 
or  college  publicity.  BS  and  10  years 
experience.  Box  3736,  Eiditor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOLF  WRITED.  Will  even  tackle  sail¬ 
ing,  if  the  job  includes  itolf.  Well- 
trained  reporter  with  experience  and 
long  background  in  sports.  Age  28. 
Bo.x  3739,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


MATURE  newsman  seeks  position  as 
editorial  writer.  Diversified  knowledge 
and  experiet.ee  in  reporting,  editing, 
features.  Ability  for  expressible  writ¬ 
ing.  Box  3721,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEIGRO  editor  33,  5  years  weekly  and 
magazine  experience.  Midwest.  J-grad 
seeks  trade  union  paper  spot  or  public 
relations  poet  near  New  York  City. 
Box  3111,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  experience  on  2  papers,  wire 
service.  Wants  job  on  30,000  plus  p.m. 
Chart  Areas  4,  5,  6.  8.  9.  Box  3704. 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


THREE  MEIN  WANT  JOBS — managing 
editor,  wire  editor.  A-1  reporter,  ^x 
3730,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


This  is  a  terminal  appeal  by  a  youngish 
(36)  veteran  of  24  years  in  the  busines.s 
wtvo’s  darn  near  ready  to  give  up  and 
!P>  into  television. 

Somewhere  there  must  l>e  a  publisher 
who  wants  a  man  dedicated  to  iiuality, 
a  good  writer,  an  internationally  pub¬ 
lished  photographer,  a  journeyman 
printer,  an  ex-teacher. 

I  want  out  of  $8. .500  bureau  chief’s 
job  with  backward  metro  and  into 
challenging  spot,  preferably  with  west¬ 
ern  paper  in  university  city.  I  can  fix 
up  your  photo  dei^tment  or  your 
feature  desk.  Interview  your  conveni¬ 
ence.  samples  if  you  wish.  Box  3715. 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


Experienced  Daily  E'oreman  of  20,000 
class  .seeks  |>ermanent  change.  Family 
man.  Good  organizer,  hard,  ^ober 
worker  with  good  management  record. 
Publisher  knows  of  this  ad  and  all 
replies  confidential.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view.  Box  3714.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER-NE3WS,  age  31  with 
6  years  German  Magazines;  1  year  In¬ 
dustrial  News,  United  States;  3  years 
United  States  Daily.  Desires  position 
with  progressive  daily.  News  Agency 
or  Magazine.  News  and  Features  award 
winning  photos.  Write  Box  3510,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTED-PHOTOGRAPHER, 

5  years’  experience  all  news  beats,  prize 
winning  photographer.  Veteran,  mar¬ 
ried,  32,  family,  J-School.  Seek  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  40.000  and  up,  with  clear 
chance  for  advancement,  stymied  here 
by  seniority.  Now  on  Midwest  60,000 
daily,  will  consider  relocation  any  area. 
Box  3533,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  with  six  year  west, 
midwest  metropolitan  daily  experience, 
would  like  to  revitalize  or  augment 
your  picture  page  and  magazine.  Have 
closetful  of  trophies,  large  variety  of 
equipment.  Box  3629,  Eiditor  A  Pub- 
li.sher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Solid  experience 
one  of  countrys  top  ten  papers.  Mar¬ 
ried,  3  children,  college  graduate.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Areas  4,  10.  11  or  other. 
Good  references.  Box  3620,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


Need  a  Photographer 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  rerv- 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONETDEIN- 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV.  FTIm-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Feee — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

1524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


Promotiorv— Public  Relations 


PUBUC  RELATIONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  public  relations 
and  employee  communications  people 
on  file.  Send  us  your  job  epees.  We’ll 
send  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact: 
Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 
E.  Madiion  St..  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 


DAILY  EDITOR.  24.  quitting  routine  of 
small  paper  in  North  West  Ohio,  seeks 
Northern  Ohio  position.  Versatile,  man¬ 
aging  initiative,  resourceful,  strong  in 
public  speaking,  display,  photography. 
References,  samples.  Short  notice  in¬ 
terview.  Box  3621,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT? 

For  any  Job  in  publishing  year  best 
bet  ii  a  Sitnatians  Wsnt^  ad  in 
E  A  P.  The  east  is  reasonable  and 
year  ad  wD  attract  nationsl  atten¬ 
tion  t 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

According  to  a  Federal  judge 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  news¬ 
paper  can  be  sued  in  that  state 
if  it  assigns  a  reporter  to  go 
into  that  state  and  he  writes 
something  there  which  appears 
to  be  offensive  to  someone  in 
that  state. 

This  comes  under  the  heading 
of  “doing  business  or  perform¬ 
ing  work  or  ser\’ice  in  the  state” 
as  defined  in  an  Alabama  stat¬ 
ute,  according  to  the  court. 

Because  many  other  states 
have  similar  statutes  this  could 
open  a  “Pandora’s  Box”  of 
troubles  for  newspapers  which 
could  be  harassed  by  court  ac¬ 
tions  all  over  the  country  be¬ 
cause  they  had  the  enterprise  to 
assign  their  own  reporters  to 
cover  a  storv  a  wav  from  home. 


Early  in  April,  Harrison  E. 
Salisbury  visited  many  places  in 
Alabama  and  wrote  articles  for 
his  employer,  the  New  York 
Times. 

One  article  offended  some  peo¬ 
ple  in  Birmingham  and  Bes¬ 
semer  and  seven  libel  suits  were 
filed — three  by  City  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  Birmingham,  three  by 
City  Commissioners  in  Bes¬ 
semer,  and  one  by  a  Birmingham 
city  detective. 

The  Times  asked  the  Federal 
Court  to  dismiss  the  suits  on 
the  ground  that  it  did  no  busi¬ 
ness  in  Alabama  to  bring  it  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
in  that  state. 

Federal  Judge  H.  H.  Grooms 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  rejected  the  Times’ 
contention  on  Sept.  2  and  held 
that  it  could  be  sued  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  He  found  that  the  Times 
operated  in  Alabama  when  it 
sent  a  reporter  there  who  per¬ 
formed  work  or  service  for  it 
by  writing  a  story. 

The  fact  that  the  Times  had 
“stringers”  in  Birmingham  and 
Montgomery  from  whom  it 
bought  stories  during  the  period 
of  the  complaint  did  not  interest 
the  judge.  He  specifically  said 
they  are  not  “agents”  of  the 
Times  and  quashed  indictments 
against  them. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Times 
sent  a  reporter  into  the  state 
from  the  home  office  was  enough 
for  the  judge  to  declare  that  the 
newspaper  was  “doing  business” 
in  Alabama. 


The  statute  under  which  this 
ruling  was  made  is  known  by 
lawyers  as  a  “one-act  statute.” 


It  means  that  a  plaintiff  in  any 
action  against  a  non-resident 
can  appoint  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Alabama  to  act  as  his 
agent  in  serving  the  complaint 
by  registered  mail. 

We  have  been  told  such  a 
statute  is  common  in  every  state 
and  has  been  used  primarily  in 
cases  involving  automobile  acci¬ 
dents.  Recently  it  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  in  many  states  to  bring 
non-residents  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  courts  ir.  almost 
any  kind  of  suit. 

We  believe  this  application  to 
a  libel  suit  aerainst  a  newspaper 
is  the  first  of  its  kind.  Previous 
suits  which  contended  a  news¬ 
paper  was  “doing  business”  in  a 
state  (other  than  that  of  official 
publication)  merely  because  it 
was  distributed  and  sold  there 
have  been  dismissed  in  the 
courts. 

The  Alabama  statute  reads  in 
part; 

“Any  non-resident  person, 
firm,  partnership,  general  or 
limited,  or  any  corporation  not 
qualified  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  this  state  as  to  do¬ 
ing  business  herein,  who  shall 
do  any  business  or  perform  any 
character  of  work  or  service  in 
this  state,  shall,  by  the  doing  of 
such  business  or  the  performing 
of  such  work,  or  services,  be 
deemed  to  have  appointed  the 
secretary  of  state  ...  to  be  the 
true  and  lawful  attorney  or 
agent  of  such  non-resident,  upon 
whom  process  may  be  serviced 
in  any  action  accrued  or  accru¬ 
ing  from  the  doing  of  such  busi¬ 
ness,  or  the  performing  of  such 
work,  or  service,  or  as  an  inci¬ 
dent  thereto  by  any  such  non¬ 
resident,  or  his,  its  or  their 
agent,  servant  or  employee. 
Service  of  such  process  shall  be 
made  by  serving  three  copies  of 
the  process  on  the  said  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  and  such  service 
shall  be  sufficient  service  upon 
the  said  non-resident  of  the 
state  of  Alabama,  provided  that 
notice  of  such  service  and  a  copy 
of  the  process  are  forthwith  sent 
by  registered  mail  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  to  the  defendant 
at  his  last  known  address  .  .  •” 


*Do  you  think  we  can  get  Ford  Frick  to  approve  this  uniform  for  World 
Series  coverage?" 


Link^s  Trial  Set  Woman  Manager  Named 

To  Begin  on  Jan.  16  Heir  in  Weber  Will 

St.  Louis 

Mrs.  Rene  C.  Clayton,  47, 
(Ted)  Link,  Post-Dwpatch  manager  and  part  owner  of 
crime  reiwrter,  on  a  first-degree  Alderman  Charles  H.  Webei's 
murder  charge  was  set  for  Jan  independent  Community  News- 
16  at  his  arraipinient  Sept.  6  paper,  is  heir  to  the  bulk  of  hii 
at  Union,  Mo.  Mr.  Link  pleaded  estate,  it  was  revealed  hen 
innocent  to  the  charge  and  re-  following  deaths  of  Mr.  and 
mains  free  on  $25,000  bond.  Mrs.  Weber  as  victims  of  carbon 
"nie  55  -  year  -  old  reporter  monoxide  fumes  from  the  engine 
claimed  he  shot  and  killed  Clar-  of  ^  iCadillac  left  running  in  the 
ence  W.  Calvin,  35,  a  farmhand  adjoining  garage  to  their  home, 
on  July  11  in  self  defense  when  Mrs.  Clayton,  a  divorcee,  said 
the  man  came  toward  him  with  she  would  have  inherited  only 
a  switch-blade  knife  and  pronged  the  newspaper  if  Mrs.  Weber 
garden  hoe.  The  shooting  oc-  had  survived  her  husband.  She 
curred  near  the  bumed-out  ruins  said  her  own  will  specified  that 
of  Mr.  Link’s  summer  home.  the  alderman  would  inherit  her 
•  share  of  the  newspaper  if  she 

Ra««.ll  Ifamillon 

Goes  on  Pension  work  in  her  native  town  rf 

Philadelphia  I^ubuque,  Iowa,  as  a  columnijt 
Russell  W.  Hamilton,  early  "TS 

morning  city  desk  assistant  of 

the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  of  the  Dcs  Motnes  (Iowa)  Rep 
one  of  the  city’s  top  crime  re-  and  subsequently  a  member 

porters,  has  resigned  to  go  on  ^he  Chicago  Tinbu^  ^ 
pension  after  44  years  in  the  and  promotion  staffs.  Mr.  ^y 
business  co-owner  of  the  Kwt 

A  rotund  gentleman,  Russ,  (Mo.)  News,  a  weekly 

desk  assistant  for  the  past  dec- 

ade,  is  the  son  of  a  police  officer.  .  wJi»r 

He  joined  the  BulleUn  staff  fol-  ^th  Mr  W^r 

lowing  his  resignation  from  the  ^  President  and  Mrs.  Clayton 
Naval  Academy.  With  a  younger  secretary-treasurer, 
brother,  the  late  Andrew  Hamil-  • 

ton,  he  was  half  of  the  best  „  .  .  _ . 

known  brother  act  in  local  news-  NIew  Ad  Director 


We  think  that  application  of 
this  statute  to  newspapers  mere¬ 
ly  because  they  sent  a  reporter 
into  the  state  is  a  dangerous 
precedent.  Its  ultimate  applica¬ 
tion  in  many  or  all  states  could 
result  in  a  type  of  harassment 
which  could  come  close  to  in¬ 
fringing  on  freedom  of  the  press 
to  observe  and  report  the  news. 


With  Bo  water 


known  brother  act  in  local  news-  New  Ad  Director 
paper  circles.  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

•  Walton  F.  Deming  of  Vallejo, 

Wi.h  Bo«a.er  « 

Charles  E.  Martin,  formerly  Sentinel,  to  succeed  A1  Look 
with  Price  and  Pierce  Limited,  who  retired  as  of  Sept.  1.  T®- 
has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Demingi 
the  Bowater  Paper  Company  in  49,  has  been  director  of  adw- 
New  York.  tising  for  Gibson  PublicatkM- 
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WHY  LINOFILM 


the  world's  only  photocomposition  system,  is  also 
the  most  useful  and  economical  method 


These  four  individual  units  make  up  the  only  photo¬ 
composition  system  in  the  world -Linofilm- that  sets 
the  simplest  or  most  complex  matter— even  full-page 
foodstore  ads— in  finished  form,  ready  for  the  plate- 
maker’s  camera.  The  unique  Linofilm  system  means 
savings  in  time,  labor  and  money  to  every  user  of  type. 

Separate  Keyboard  and  Photographic  Units . . . 

It  just  doesn’t  make  sense  to  limit  photo  unit  produc¬ 
tivity  to  one  operator  at  one  keyboard.  So  Lino^m  has 
a  completely  independent  and  fidly  automatic  Photo¬ 
graphic  Unit,  capable  of  handling  output  of  up  to  five 
keyboards.  These  produce  tape  which  carry  all  infor¬ 
mation  needed  to  produce  crisp,  black  type  on  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  or  fUm.  In  lines  up  to  42  picas,  photog¬ 
raphy  is  at  the  rate  of  720  characters  per  minute,  from 
6-  through  36-point! 

Linofilm  Keyboard  tops  all  others . . . 

At  the  operator’s  fingertips  are  18  different,  readily 
changeable  fonts  of  type,  each  in  six  different  sizes. 
Centering,  quadding,  justifying,  letterspacing,  even 
kerning,  are  touch-button  functions.  The  operator  al¬ 
ways  sees  his  work  as  typescript  for  proofing  or  copy¬ 
fitting;  he  can  erase  any  line  immediately.  To  handle 
last-minute  alterations,  finished  tape  can  be  spliced 
before  feeding  into  the  Photo  Unit. 

Even  makeup  is  automatic  on  the  Composer . . . 

Although  “fascinating”  is  most  often  used  to  describe 
the  Lino^m  Composer,  “economical”  or  “simple”  or 


“fast”  are  as  accurate.  It  performs  all  functions  of  a 
makeup  department!  Type  is  placed  precisely— even 
at  angles  up  to  90°— as  the  layout  indicates.  Minute 
size  variations,  from  4-  to  216-point,  are  produced  in¬ 
stantly.  All  this  up  to  full  newspaper-page  sizes!  Be¬ 
cause  the  operator  works  right  on  the  original  layout, 
the  job  is  right— and  ready  for  the  camera— when  it 
leaves  the  Composer. 

Exclusive  Linofilm  unit  makes  corrections  easy . . . 

All  the  tedious,  laborious,  inaccurate  chores  that 
other  methods  require  to  alter  and  correct  film  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  Linofilm  Corrector.  Automatic¬ 
ally,  the  Corrector  replaces  revised  or  corrected  lines  or 
paragraphs.  Welding  creates  a  bond  stronger  than  the 
film  itself,  and  no  opaquing  is  needed. 

Only  Linofilm  offers  all  these  features . . . 

No  other  coldtype  method  even  includes  equipment 
remotely  comparable  to  Linofilm’s  Composer  or  Cor¬ 
rector.  And  no  other  method  approaches  the  savings  in 
initial  investment  and  hourly  operations  that  are  Lino- 
film’s.  All  this  . . .  plus  superior  typography  and  utmost 
flexibility  in  combining  units  to  meet  your  specific 
needs. 

With  all  these  advantages,  can  you  afford  not  to  in¬ 
vestigate  Linofilm  thoroughly?  Contact  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer  today, 
or  write  to  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryer- 
son  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Printed  tit  U.S.A. 


When  the  quake  hits  Chile,  San  Franciscan 


mail  in  M6,000 ...  no  strings  attached 


Oiv*  light 
and  Ih*  paopl*  will 
And  thair  own  way. 


Week  of  May  22nd;  Chilean  deaths  are 
in  the  thousands;  property  destruction 
in  the  millions.  “Your  Scripps- Howard 
Reporter”  sees  an  opportunity  to  help. 


May  26th:  Money  pours  in,  supplement¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  $500  “opener”.  The 
fund  eventually  reaches  $46,000  .  .  . 
from  more  than  6,000  San  Franciscans! 


Morning  of  May  25th:  Three  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin 
editorial  and  news  staff  walk  into  the 
office  of  the  editor.  Without  prior  con¬ 
sultation,  each  makes  the  same  sugges¬ 
tion:  a  relief  fund  for  Chile.  The  appeal 
makes  the  final  edition. 


Today:  City  Editor  Harry  Press  ex¬ 
plains:  “When  the  campaign  began  we 
had  no  idea  how  the  money  would  be 
spent.  It  was  a  full  month  before  we 
could  give  this  information  to  our  readers. 
But  they  trusted  us.  I  think  maybe 
that’s  what  a  newspaper  is  for.”  And  at 
Scripps-Howard,  we  think  so  too. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  M 
COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  M 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCM^ 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS-CALL  BULLETIN  (Affiliated)  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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